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INTRODUCTION. 



]. As the Christian religion is of divine aath<mty, 
and as the Scriptures are the authentic record and rev 
elation of it, .every Cfaristiao, and especially every 
Christian teacher, is concerned to understand the Scrip- 
tures, and obliged to study them with care. 

' 2. The importance of understanding the Scriptures 
has never been denied, though the means of attaining 
to it have not always been sufficiently attended to, even 
in the schools of Theology. 

3. The Scriptures can be understood, only by being 
studied and interpreted according to the genuine prin- 
ciples of criticism ; and a regular deduction of these 
principles, illustrated by examples, seems to be the best 
method that can be taken for assisting students in the 
study of the Scriptures. 

4. It is from the Scripture, rightly understood, that 
all just opinions in reli^on are to be derived ; but mis- 
interpretation of it is the certain cause of error. 

I 
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2 INTItODCCTION. 

5. This part of our course may be reduced to two 
general heads; — the Sources — and the Objects — of 
Scripture Criticism. The consideration of the former 
will lead us to discorer the most geueral and simple 
principles ; the consideration of the latter will enable 
us to combine these principles, to deduce from them 
more particular rules, and to apply them to use. 
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PABT I. 



■ THE SOURCES OF SCRIPTURE CRITrCTSM, 

6. The sources of Scripture criticism are reducible 
to the following ; maQuscripts and editions ; the ori- 
ginal languages ; the kindred languages ; versions ; 
the occasion, scope, and other circumstances of the 
books of Scripture ; comparison of scripture with itself; 
ancient history and manners ; ancient learning and 
opiuicms. 

7. These are subservient to Scripture criticism, 
either by establishing the true readings, by ascertaining 
the sense, or by displaying the beauties of the Scrip- 
ture language. 



CHAP. I 

Manuscripts arid Editions of the Books of Scripture. 

8. The first thing necessary for understandiDg the 
Scripture, is, to know what the authors really wrote. 
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4 HS8. AND EDITIONS. 

9. We cannot determine this by having recourse to 
their autograpba, because all these are long ago lost. 

Simao, Hist Crit N. T. c. 29. Pfaff. de gen. lect N. T. c. 2. 
§ 7. Michaelis Introd. Lect § 12. 

10. There are many MSS. which have been tran- 
scribed from these or from other MSS. and many edi- 
tions published from MSS. ; which are therefore the 
sources to which we must apply for discovering what 
the inspired authors wrote. 

Simon, ib. Micb&elis, § 13. 

11. It is, chiefly, to the common editions of the 
books of Scripture that the generality can have recourse • 
for this purpose ; and these are sufficient for what is 
absolutely necessary to be known. 

Kennicott, Diss. Oenerat. $ 7. 

12. But, as these editions difler in some places from 
one another, and MSS. difier much more, we cannot 
be certain what was originally written, but by a.care- 
ful examination and comparison of the several MSS. 
and editions ; and therefore it is of great utility that 
such as have the opportunity, consult these, and com* 
municate their discoveries to the world. 

Ken. ib. § &~I4. De RoBsi, Vsr. Lect Prol: 
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AOTHOmiTT or H9S. 



7%e Authority of Manuscripts. 

IS. There are catalogues of the .known MSS. of 

the Scriptures, some of which, or one collected from 

them, it will be useful to have constantly at hand. 

Simon. Hiat Crit. V. T. 1. 1. c. 31, ^, 23. Houbigant, Prol<^. 

c. 3. a. 3. Kennicott, Diss. 2. and Disa. Gen. § 164. HUL 

Prolegom. Wetstein, Prol^. Dupin, Prelim. Diss. Pfa£ 

ib. c 4, 5. Michaelis, $ i\—27. Se Rossi, Var. Lect. Prol. 

Clavis. 

14. Of the New Testament, there are several very 
ancient MSS.; but few MSS. of the Old Testament 
are of very great antiquity. 

Kenaicott, Diss. 1. p. 305. Diss. S. p. 465, Diss. Gen. § 49, 
50, 162, 163. 

15. The ages of MSS. are ascertained either by 
testimony, or by internal marks ; with greatest certun- 
ty by the latter ; not however by anyone mark singly, 
but by the conjunction of several. 

Simon, Hist. V. T. 1. 1. c. S&, 23. Houbigant, Prol. p. 195. 
Kennicott, Diss. 1. p. 309, 312, 313. PfaC c. 3.§ 1,2. 
Wetstcin,Prol.c.l.§4,ll, 17.c2.c3. c.4.c. S.Michaelis, 
§ 21, 2S. De Rossi, ib. 

16. The authority of a MS. depends very much on 
its antiquity ; and, consequentiy, it is of importance to 
ascertain the ages of MSS. as exactly as possible. 

17. The principle on which antiquity gives author- 
ity to a MS. is, that the risk of falling in\o mistakes 
increases in proportion to the frequency of transcrib- 
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6 AOTHOBITT OF HSS. 

iDg ; and therefore, other things being equal, the au- 
' thority of a. MS. is in proportion to its antiquity. 

Wetstein, Prolcg. c. 16. Kennicott, DUb. 2. p. 467. Walton, 
Proleg. 6. § 6, Do Rossi, ib. can. 13 — 16. 

18. But, from that very principle, there arises an 
exception to this general rule ; viz. that a MS. certain- 
ly copied irom one rery ancient, has greater authority 
than another written earlier, but copied from a MS. of 
no great antiquity. 

Houbigaat, Proleg. p. 105, 106. KenDicott, Diss. 1. p. 307. De 
Rossi, ib. cao. 19 — S3. 

19. But, there are other circumstances, besides their 
ages, whiph likewise affect the authority of MSS. 

20. MSS. of the Hebrew bible are of greater or less 
authority, according to the countries in which they 
were written, and the persons for whose use they were 
written. 

Simon, V. T. 1. 1. c. 21, 2S. Houbigant, Prol. p. 107. Kenni- 
cott, Diss. I. p. 313. De Rossi, ib. can. 24 — 30. 

21. Some MSS. show themselves to hare been writ- 
ten by persons ignorant of the language ; and, on this 
very account, have great authority in favour of readings 
which could not have been introduced without knowl- 
edge of the language. 

Pfait c. 3. ^ 4. Hichaelis, § 88. Marsh's Michaelis, ch. 8. 

22. Some MSS. bear pimn marks of being written 
with care, and therefore have great authority; others, 
of being written negligently, and these can claim no 
authority. • 

Simon, N. T. c. 3a Michaelis, '§ 38. Walton, ib. Marsh's 
Michaelis, ib. De Rossi, ib. 
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09E OF HSS. 7 

23. MSS. which hare been designedly rendered 
conformable to a particular copj or veision, of which 
there are many iostaQces, have no authority in cases 
wherein they agree with that copy or version. 

Simon, N. T, c 30, 31. Mill, Prol. N' 1368, ««. Wetstein, 
Frol. c. 4. § 1. Micbaelis, § 21, 33, 2S. MarsK's Micbaelis, 
ib. De Rossi, ib. 

24. A MS. transcribed from another, or MSS. trans- 
crihed from the same original, or corrected by it, can 
have no separate or independent authority. 

Simon, N. T. c. 31. Wetstein, Frol. c. 4, $ 3. Micb&elis.^ § S8. 
Marsh's Michaelie, ib. $ S. De Rossi, ib. 

216. MSS. written since the invention of printing, 
;md copied from any printed edition, have no authority. 
Kennicott, Diss. 1. p. 305. Wetstein, 1^1. c. 3. § 8. Micbae- 
lis, § 30. Marsh's Micbaelis, ib. 



The Use of Manuscripts, and ^ Manner of using 
ihem. 

26. Tbe first and principal nse of MSS. is to ^oKr 
OS all the different readings which have taken place, 
that we may be able to compare them, and to choose 
that which is best supported. 

Kennicott, Diss, pasum. 

27. If other gsnsiderations be equal, that reading is 
to be preferred, which is found in the most ancient 
MSS. 

P&ff,.c. 12.can. 1. Walton.ib. 
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, 8 DSC OF H99. 

28. If other circumstances be equal, the reading of 
the greater number of MSS. is to be preferred to that 
of a less number. It is on this principle, that most of 
the received readings hare been preferred. 

Praff,ib. Wetstein, cl6.$18. Michaelis, § 38. Walton, ib. 

29. Great regard is to be paid to a reading found in 
-a MS. which is evidently written with accuracy. 

30. In judging of the number of MSS. which sup- 
port a reading, care must be taken, not to reckon for 
different MSS. one which has beea called bj different 
names. 

Wetstein, c. 1. § 18. c. 4. § 1. 

31. It is necessary to know with respect to every 
MS. whether it contains the whole of the Old, or of 
the New Testament, or ofily a part of them, and what 
part ; and whether it be complete or defective, and 
Tvhat its defects are. 

Mil), Prol.'^° 1156. Wetstein, C 1. § 12, 13, 16. c. 4. § 3. 
Marsh's Mich&elia, ib. § 4. 

32. Besides the principal use which has been men- 
tioned, MSS. answer indirectly several purposes subor- 
dinate to that; particularly by indicating, in many- 
ways, the occasions of mistakes, and thus leading us to 
correct both these and similar mistakes. 

33. MSS. shew us the various forms of the charac- 
ters used in different ages, and thus enable us to judge 
which of them were liable to be confounded. 

Honbigant, ^^eg. KeDoicott, Di»s. 1. p. 313. Simon, V. T. 
1. 1. c. S3. Wetgt. Prol. c. 1. § 4, 5, 7. c. 3, 3, 4, 5. 
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AITTHORITT OF MSS. 9 

34. From MSS. we learn what abbreviations have 
been at any time lised ; and by knowing this, we are 
enabled to account for the introduction of many Tari- 
ous readings. 

Kenoicott, Diss. Gen. § 25, 26. Wetat. c. I. § 7. Michaelia, 
§ 22, laa. li. 4. Lowth hi toco. 

35. From MSS. it appears that, both in the Hebrew 
and in the Greek Scriptures, numbers were expressed, 
not only in words at length, but also by single numeral 
letters, and by figures ; by which jnany corruptions 
hare naturally been occasioned. 

Kennicott Disa. 1. and 3. Diss. Oen. $ 5,7. 

36. MSS. are often written with black rules, which 
by confounding letters otherwise easily distinguishable, 
lead readers to mistake one of them for the other. 

3, R Isa. liii. 10. ''?nn "he hath put him to grief." ''hra 
" with grief." Vulg. Lowth ia I, Jer. xiviii. 8. 
Ken. Diss. Gen. § 54, 123, 179. p- S3, note, p. 87. note. 

n, O. Isa. vi. 13, Lowth in 1. vii. 16. Ken. ib. c. 523. 

n, 11. Id. IKsB. 1. 2 Sam. v. 1. comp. 1 Chron. xi. i. 

D, l\. 3 Sam. xxTiii. 26. comp. 1 Chron. zi. 27. Ken. Diss. 1. 

0, 'J. 1 Sam. xvii. 32. comp. 70. 

1, *>. Josh. ™. 18, &c. comp. 70. Vat. and t. S6, and 1 Chroa. 
ii.7. 

37. MSS. were generally written in continued lines, 
without either punctuation or any breaks between 
words or sentences ; by which means, letters may be 
readily taken from one word to another, and words from 
one clause or sentence to another. 

Houbigant, Prol. Ket). Diss. 1. p. 313, &c. Simon, K. T. c. 
83. Wetst. c. 1. 5 5, 10. 
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!0 AUIHOXITT OF EDITIONS. 

38. MSS. were often written on rolls, by mispladng 
which, mistakes may readily have been introduced. 

Kea. Remarks on select paasogea ia the Old Testament. 

39. MSS. show the di£ferent orders in which tbe 
books of Scripture have at different times been placed ; 
and, by so doing, may account for some appearances, 
or remove some difSculties. 

40. MSS. discover the groundlessness of many con- 
jectures concerning the occasions of various r^ings. 
which hare been formed by learned men not much 
conversant with MSS. 

Mill. Prol. No. 1367. Wetst. Prol. c. 1. § 7. 

41. Hebrew MSS. are often written without vowel 
points ; and some of them retain many of the vowel 
letters, which are omitted in later MSS. and in the 
printed editions. 

Simon, V.T.L ].c. S3. Ken. Diss. I.p. 313. 

42. Greek MSS. are generally written without ac- 
cents, spirits, or the iota subscriptum. 

Simon, N. T. c 33. Wetst. c. 1. § 5. 

SECT. HI. 

The Authority of the printed Editions. 

43. All the printed editions of the Scriptures, bow- 
ever many, are derived from a very few orig^al and 
independent editions ; the authority, therefore, of all 
the printed editions resolves itself into the authority of 
tliese few ; and, in like manner, the authority of each 
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AOTHORITT OF EDITIONS. U 

of these few resolves itself into that of the particular 
3MSS. from which it was printed. 

44. Of the Old Testament, there are only two edi- 
tions which can be considered as original ; for though 
there were some prior to both, they have been very 
rare, and little known. 

45. The first is that of R. Ben Chaim ; and from it 
all the ordinary printed editions are in general derived ; 
and, consequently, the authority of them all is resolv- 
, able into that of the MSS. from which his edition was 
taken ; which, having heen all corrected according to 
the Masora, as i^ell as very late, are entitled to little 
more than the authority of a single MS. and that of no 
great antiquity. 

Simon, Catalog. Edit. Bibl. Honbigant Prol. c 3. a. 3. Ken. 
Diss. I. p. a.S7, 548. Diss. Z. p. 470. Dias. Gen. § 60. Walton, 
Pmf. & Prol. 4. 

46. Therefore, also, the printed editions have, all 
together, little more than the authority of one MS. and 
less authority than one MS. more ancient than those 
from which they were taken ; but, of more ancient 
MSS. than these, there are many still extant. 

Ken. ib. 

47. The other original edition of the Old Testa- 
ment, b the Complutensian Bible, it having been in 
the press at the same time with the former ; but it too 
was taken from MSS. corrected by the Masora. 

Ken. ib. & Diss. Gen. $ 60. Walton, Pnef. & Prol. 3. § 14. 

48. CooBequentty, where these two editions agreei 
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IZ AUTHORITT OF EDITIONS. 

their authority is act much greater than if they had 
been printed fiom tlie same MS. 
KeB.ib. 

49. There are some variations between them ; and . 
these are to be judged of, according to the authonty of 
' the MSS. from which they were respectively taken, or 
by the examination of other MSS. 

60. Still therefore it holds true, that the concurrence 
of the printed editions of the Old Testament has no 
great force for establishing a disputed reading, in op- 
position to evidence against it. 

51. Of the New Testament, there are four capital 
editions, in some measure original and independent, 
from one or other of which all the rest are derived, and 
into the authority of which, that of them all, conse- 
quenriy, resolves itself. 

Mill. Prol. No. 1088, &c. Wetat Prol. c. 10, 11, 12, 13, 16. 
Michael. § 33, S4. 

62. The Complutensian, which is the first of these, 
is thought by some to have been carefully taken from 
a great number of MSS. and to have chiefly followed 
one very ancient ; and by these persons its authority is 
highly extolled. 

MJU. ifa. Walton, Prol. 4. § 14, 15. 

53. Others Jiiirm that it was taken from MSS. of 
the 14th and following centuries, and, in several in- 
stances accommodated to the Latin version ; and conse- 
quently that it ought to have very little authority. 
■ Wetat. ib. 
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54. Till this question be determined with sufficient 
evidence, that edition ought to be followed witii cau- 
tion. 

Mareh'B Michael, ch. 12. § 1. 

55. The second is Erasmus's, who took his first 
edition from only three MSS. of the Gospels, and one 
MS. of the other books ; and in his subsequent edi- 
tions, employed a few more MSS. and made some 
alterations according to the Complutensiao. The 
readings of his edition, therefore, stand on the authority 
of a very few MSS. 

Jid. ib. Mill. ib. No. 1116—1154. 

66. The next is that of Robert Stevens, who fol- 
lowed chielly Erasmus's last edition, but used along 
with it, the Complutensian, and fifteen MSS., but some 
of them only small fragments, and few of them very 
ancient ; so that the authorhy of his editiou resolves 
itself, partiy into the authority of the two former edi- 
tions, and partly into that of his fifteen MSS. 

Jid-ib. Mill.ib.No. 1155— 1187. 1220—1235. 

57. The fourth is Beza's, who took his edition 
chiefly from Stevens's third impression, with one MS. 
of the Gospels, and one of the Epistles, and often pre- 
ferred readings supported by a single or dubious au- 
thority. Where his edition, therefore, differs from 
others, it has tittle weight. It is from his, that the 
common editions are taken. 

]id. ib. Mill. ib. No. 12d8-.12g3. 

58. It follows, that the readings found in all the 
printed editions of the New Testament, rest on the 
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authority of a few MSS. not always the most ancieot ; 
and, coasequently, the concurrence of these editions 
CEmnot confer great authority on the readings adopted 
by them in opposition to others which appear to be 
well supponed. 



The Necessity of Correcting the printed Editions by 
Manuscripts. 

59. That there are many various readings in the 
copies of the New Testament, and that it is highly 
useful to examine them, has for a long time been gen- 
erally confessed ; and they indeed supply the means of 
rendering the text of that part of Scripture in a very 
great degree correct. 

Walton, Prol. 6.51. 

60. But an opinion, however ill-founded, has been 
generally received, the few who ventured to oppose it 
having been till lately discountenanced and borne down, 
that the Old Testament, as prmted in Hebrew, is ab- 
solutely correct ; and the prevalence of this opinion has 
prevented many from employing any care in examining 
the text of the Old Testament. 

Walton, Prol. 7. 

61. In support of that opinion, is urged the great 
care and accuracy of the Jews, in transcribing their 
Scriptures. But, as no care is sufficient, without a 
perpetual miracle, for preventing every mistake in 
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transcribing, so, by every kind of evidence of which 
the matter is capable, it appears that they have actually 
committed mistakes very often in their copies of the 
Old Testament. 

Ken. Diss. 1. p. £35, S79. S5i, 371, 411. Diss. 3. p. 315, 401, 
441,&c. 2^373, 274, 278. Dias. Gen. § 23. 

62. It is, however, insisted, that, when transcribers 
made any small mistake, it was immediately corrected 
by the Jewish Doctors, so that no mistakes now re- 
main in any of the copies. But, though these Doc- 
tors did several times review and correct the copies of 
the Old Testament, this could not be effectual for re- 
moving every mistake ; nor did one review, even in 
their own judgment, render other reviews unneces- 
sary. 

Ken. Dian. 3. p. 444. Diss. Gen § 33 — 43. 51 — 58. Houbig. 
Pixil. c. 1. a. a. Walton. Prol. 8. § 18—39. 

63. But it is urged, that the Masora corrected all 
the mistakes which had crept in prior to it, and gave 
the means of detecting every subsequent mistake. 
From the very nature of the Masora, however, it is 
clear, that'it could not possibly answer either of these 
purposes ; and it is, in fact, very faulty and defective, 
and formed on late MSS. 

Simon, V. T. 1. 1. c. 24. 35, 26. Houhig. Pro!, c. I. a. 3. Ken. 
Diss, 2. p. 262—291. Walton, Prol. 8. § i— 16. 

64. After the reception of the Masora, the Jews 
were very careful to correct their MSS. according to 
it ; but, it being faulty and inadequate to the purpose, 
this was far from being sufficient for renderiug them 
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free from errors ; aod, in fact, there are readings ib 
the text, as corrected by it, aad printed, which are 
evidently wrong. 
Houbig. Prol. c. 3. a. S. Ken. Disa. 1. p. 97*. S43, 438, 446, 

4r2,528, 535. Dies. 3. p. 314, 356. 
Deut. X. 6. "Aaron died in Mosera," Contradicted b; Num. 
XX. 22. xxxiii. 38. " in Har," Samaritan. 
Ken. iu loc. Diss. S. p. 314. DiRG. Gen. $ 18, 165. 
S Sam. xziv. IS. " Seven years of famine ;" inconsistent with 
1 Chron. xxi. 12. " JTtree years ;" which is probably right. 
Uniformity. 7&. i for 3. " 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. 473. Diss. Gen. § 167. 
2 Chron. xxii. 2. " Forty and two years old was Ahaziah j" 
contradicted by 2 Kings viii. 36. "Two and twenty;" and 
by S Chron, xxi. 20. his father Jehoram only forty. Vers. O 
for h. 

Ken. Diss. 1. p. D7, 528, 535. Diss. 2. p. 356. 
Josh. xxi. 36, 37. omitted, yet genuine. Context vera. |||, 
MSS. fi Edit 
Simon, V. T. 1. 1. c. 22. Houbig. in loc. Keo. in loc 
Diss. 1. p. 440, 552. IKss. 2 p. 285, 330, 390, 459, 464, 
485, 487, 571. Diss. Gen. § 25, 43, 55, 56, 60, 61, 80, 98, 
123,125.179. 

66. The practice of correcting MSS. according to 
the Masora produced a very great degree of unifor- 
mity ; it was confidendy asserted that the uniformity 
was perfect ; and, for a long time, by reason of the 
want of access to a variety of ancient MSS., the asser- 
tion could not be directly disproved, and was very gen- 
erally believed. But since MSS. were examined, it 
appears with the fullest evidence, that they actually do 
contain very many variations from the Masoretic text ; 
the oldest MSS. most ; but even late ones several ; and 
these often preferable to the received readings ; and 
often unquestionably the genuine readings. 
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Houbigant, Pro), c. 1. a. ^ Ken. Dias. 1. p. 290, 397- et pas^ 
sim. Diss. 2. p. 286. 445, 459. Gen. xliv. 24, " We caine 
up unto my father ;" " our father." 2 MS3. Sam. Vera. 

Ken. in loc. Diss. Gen. § 43. 

1 Sam. xvii. 34. " A lion and a bear took (nt) kim out of the 
flock " nv •' a larab." Keri. All MSS. Vera. 

Ren. ibid, and § 39. 

Isa. xxsvi. 5. " / say, I have counsel" "moit, absurd, n^ic 
" thou sayest." 16 MSS. Sjr. 2 Kings, xviii. 20. Eng. 
supplies it, but improperlj retaining also the other reading. 

Zx>wth et Ken. in !oc. 

66. The printed editions of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testameot, and those of the Greek of the New 
Testament are, therefore, precisely on the same foot- 
ing; and the following principles may be justly held 
with respect to both. 

Walton Prol. 6. 

67. There has not hitherto been so great care em- 
ployed on any edition of the Scriptures, as to render 
the readings sacred which are adopted in il, or to su- 
persede the necessity of examining them by MSS. 

68. A reading is not rendered even suspicious, merely 
on account of its not being found in the common edi- 
tions of the Bible, 

69. A reading ought not to be rejected as false 
for its not being found in any printed edition of the 
Bible. 

70. So far is there from being reason for adhering 
tenaciously to the printed text, that it ought to be de- 
parted from without scruple, whenever anotfaerreading 
found in MSS. is clearly preferable. 

3 
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71. A much more correct editioD of the Scriptures 
than any extaut, ma; be obtained, and Would be verj 
desirable. 



The SamarUan Pentateuch. 

72. For ascertiuning the true reading in the books 
of Moses we have a peculiar instrument, the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, which was little known by Christians 
till the 17th century; which was then printed from 
one MS- ; but of which several MSS. have been since 
examined by learned men. 

Walton, Prol. II. § la Simon, V. T. 1. i. c 12. Houhigant, 
ProL c. S. Ken. Diss. 2. c. 1. Diss. Gen. cod. 61->46f 
Brett, Diss, on ancient veruons. 

73. It is not a version, but the original law itself, 
written in a character different from the Hebrew. 

Jid. 

74. It was not translated from the Greek ver^on, 
nor copied from HebreW-books after the time of Ezra ; 
but was anong the ten tribes when they separated from 
Judah ; and, from the copies then among them, it has 
been successively transcribed. 

Houbigant, ibid. a. 1. $ 1. Ken. Diss. 3. p. 110, 130, &c. 
Walton, Prel. 11. § 11, 12. 

75. The Samaritan^ and the Hebrew, are two inde- 
pendent copies of the original text, preserved by nations 
who hated one another, and« held no intercourse t»- 
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gedwr ; yet Hxy agree in general. This is a stiong 
coofirmation of the authenticity and integrity of that 
part of Scripture which they contain. 
Kes. Diss. 1. p. S39. Dita. S. Walton, ib. $ !€, 17, 18. 

Bntt. ib. 

76. So far as the Samaritan copy is preserved cor- 
rect, it shews wiiat readings look place in the time of 
Reboboam. 

77. ft differs, in many places, from the present He 
hrcw, and that, by all the several sorts of variations. 

Simcm, V. T. I. 1. c. 11. Houbig. Prol. c 3. a. 1. § 1, 2. Wal- 
ton. Pro!. 11. 5 15. [N" 81-3 

78. All these diffetoices have been made objections 
against its authority, because it has been taken for 
granted, that it must be wrong, wherever it is not con- 
fonnable to liie Hebrew; but as this goes on the Mse 
supposition of the absolute integrity of the Masoretic 
copies, it cannot reasonably be admitted. 

Houbig. ib. § 1. &c. Walton, Prol. 11. 

79. The wilful corruption charged upon it, of 
changing Ebal into Gerizzim, Deut. xxvii. 4. is the 
only thing that' could justly affect its authority; but 
even this could destroy that authority in all cases ; 
and, on a careful examination, it appears highly pro- 
bable, from many topics, and even from the context 
of the Hebrew itself, that what has- almost universally 
been reckoned a wilful corruption in it, is the genuine 
reading, abd that the corruption is to be charged on 
the Jews. 

Houbig. Prol. p. 73. Ken. Diss. 3. c. 1. Walton, Prol. 11. 
§ 1& 
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80. All the ether differences between the Samari- 
tan and the Hebrew copies, exhibit various readings; 
with respect to which, neither copy should be preferred 
absolutely and in all cases ; but both copies carefully 
collated, and the genuine text selected, partly from tba 
one, and partly from the other. 

Simon, V. T. 1. I. c 10, 13. Houbig. Prol. c. 3. a. 1. § £. 

81. The Samaritan seems to be, and, on several ac- 
counts, may naturally be expected to be, preserved 
more correct than the Hebrew ; and therefore will 
supply many emendations or preferable readings. 

Simon, V. 1'. I. i. c. 12. Houbig. ib. ^ 3. Ken. Dii>s. 2. Gen. 
iv. 8. " Cain said unto Abel his brother, — — — - and it 
came to pass when they were in the field," defective, piska, 
all Heb. MSS. and edit. Sam. " Let us gu into the field." 
70. Syr. Vulg. Targuras. Aquila. Philo. 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. 347, &c. Diss. p. 351, 364. Diss. Gen. et 
in loc. Houbig. Prol. et in loc. 
£xod. xzxii. 33 " If thou wilt forgive their sin, — and if not 
blot me out of thy book,'' defective, all Heb. MSS. and edit 
Sam. ¥B, " forgive it." 70, 

Houbig. in loc. Ken. in loc. et Diss. 
Exod. ziv. 13. " Is not this the word that we did tell thee in 
Egypt, saying," &c. Not recorded in Heb. but in Sam. titter 
Exod. vi. 9. 
Jid. 
Deut xxvii. 3, 3. '■ All the words of thU law." What law t 
defined neither here, nor at the execution of it, Josh. viii. 
32, — various opinions — ascertained to be the decaJc^e, by 
addition in Sam. after Exod. xx. 17. explicitly enjoining It to 
be thus written. , 

Houbig. in loc. Ken. ib. et Diss. 3. p. 83, &c. 
Exod,i;.2>."Mosesswore, '7K11." Heb.^«n oath unnecessa- 
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ry. Sam. Vi. " consented." Chald. Syr. Eng. Tb. " He gave 
Moses Zipporah." Sam. ailds Twvh •' to wife." 
Gen. ssxvi. 16. "Duke Korah." Heb. Chald. rO.VuI. Arab. 
Syr. Wimtingin fiam. Aninterpolation— context, v. 11, 12. 
and. 5. 14, 18. 1 Chron. i. 36. 
Houbig. in loc. Ken. ib. et Diss. 1. p. 376. 
Gen. iii. 12."The woman fte gave me. Kin." Heb.^-Sam."'9ft«," 
(cn — above 30 MSS. — sense — often elsewhere, 
Houbig. Prol. p. 49, et in loc. Ken. in loc. Diss. i. p. 34S. 
Gen. xivi. 18. " Isaac dig^ again the wells of water which 
■D'3 iTSn they had digged in the days of Abraham." — no nom- 
inative. Sam. " Which n3jf the servants of Abr^am had 
di^ed." 70. Vu^. Syr. 
Houbig. in loc. Ken. ib. et Diss. 1. p. 359. 
Num. xxiv. 20. " Amalek was the first of the nations, and hts 
posterity naK "njf," literally, "to the destroyer. "obscure. 
Sam. 13H' ^l' " until it perish." 
Houbig. Prol. et in loc. Ken. ib. 
Gen. ii. 4. " In the day that the Lord God made the earth and 
heavens." Heb.— Sam. " The heavens and the earth."— com- 
mon order. 
Houbig. and Ken. in loc. 

Gen. lii. 16. Abcaham " had he-asses, and men-servants, and 
maid -servants, and she-asses, and camels." Sam. " Men- 
servants, and maid-servanta, and he-assea, and she-asses, and 
camels." 
Ken. in loc. Houbig. ib. et Prol. p. 7Z. 

82. The Samaritan Pentateuch agrees with the most 
ancient Hebrew MSS. in some places where it differs 
from the printed text. 

[Gen. iii. 12. N" 8]."| 

83. It agrees remarkably with the version of the 70; 
and thus shews that very few variations had crept into 
the copies of the Hebrew, between the time of the 
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defection of the tea tribes and the making of ihat 
version. 

84. In some instances, it does diffsr from the 70 
version ; and whererer, in these instances, it preserres 
the genuine reading, it shews, either that corruptions 
had crept into the Hebrew copies during that interval, 
or that that version has undergone changes ; and may 
thus be the means of correcting errors which could not 
be otherwise corrected. 

KeD. Diss. 3. Dies. Gen. § 18. 

tisod. vii. — xi. (d the H^rew, tiie mcBu^s given by Ghxl, 
are recorded but once, generally as delivered bj him to Mo- 
ees; but once, ch. xi. 4. &c. only as delivered by Itfosea to 
Phanoh.— Sam. All of them are recorded twice, as deliv- 
ered bj God to MoBes, and then agaJn as delivered by lum 
to Phanoh. This agreeable to ancient usage — a propiietj 
in recording the execution of the divine coromissitHis— pre- 
serves r^laritj throu^out— probable that tke onusuoD was 
made by the authors of the 70 vereion. 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. 380. Diss. 2. p. 307. 
Diss. Gen. § 34. [Dent. x. 6. No. 64.] 

85. The Samaritan Pentateuch sometimes agrees 
with the Hebrew copies, in readings which, notwith- 
standing their concurreace, appear by other means to 
be faulty ; which proceeds, either from some mistakes 
having crept into the copies before the defection of the 
ten tribes, or from the Samaritans having, in these 
places, supplied defect in their copies from some He- 
brew MSS. 

Ken. Diss. 1. p. 365, 434, &c Diss. Gen. § 84. 4, 5, 121. 
Dent. xxi. 35. " He that is hanged is accursed of Ood."— 
Heb. Sam. 70. But the apostle quotes it. Gal. iii. 13. 
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" Cnrsed is every one tiiat hangeth.on a tree."-— Syr. God 
probably added to the Heb. and 70 by the Jewa, out of ha- 
tred to the Christians, and to the Sara, perhaps by Sym- 
mac hug. 

Ken. Diss. Gen. $ 81, 84, 4, 85. 
Deat xEzii. 43. "Praiee hispeople, ye nations." Heb. Sam. 
Bat quoted Rom. zt. 10. " Rejoice, ye Gentiles, vitk his 
people^'* — 79. Eng. — nt or Djr omitted. 
Ken. ib. $, 81, S4, 5, 108. c. 507. p. S3, note. 



86. There being several MSS. of the 1 
Pentateuch knowB, and their variations pomted ont, 
its genuine readings can be better ascertained, and 
more successfully applied to the correction of the He- 
bntw copies^ than at its first publicatioD. 
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7%e Original Languages. 

87. For explaining the Scriptures, some linowledge 
of the original languages in which they were written, 
is absolutely oeoessary ; as without it, whatever sense 
a person puts upon them, must be taken wholly on the 
authority of others. 

88. To be reduced to this necessity, is shameful in 
the teachers of reli^on ; and, therefore to neglect the 
study of these languages, is also in them inexcusable. 

89. Criticism presupposes the grammar of the par- 
ticular languages ; and is employed in applying tlie 
principles there laid down, to their proper use. 

90. The languages in which the Scriptures are writ- 
ten, are the Hebrew and the Greek ; oh them it there- 
fore is, that Scripture criticism must be exercised. 



The OHgin of the Hebrew Language, and of the 
Greek. 

91. Some have ascribed the invention of language, 
wholly to the natural powers of men ;' others, wholly 
to a divine instruction.* Most probably, the first lan- 
guage was formed by Adam and Eve for themselves, 
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by the use of their owd powers, but supmutiirallj as- 
sisted.' 

* Diod. Sical. I. i. Lactant. de cnlta. 1. ta Gre^ Njbs. cMt 

£uiiom.ur. 12. Simon, V. T. I. I.e. 14, 15. 
■The Jews in ^nenl. PU(o. Cratyl. Koran, c. 3, Bux- 
torf de ling. Il«b. orig. Blair on Rhetor. L. €. Walton, 
ProKl.H- 
' Univerul History, b. I. c.S.s.5, 

92. From our supposing the primitire language to 
hare been formed not without divine assistance, or evep 
from its having been immediately of divine original, it 
cannot be concluded, that it must have possessed an 
uncommon degree of perfection ; for still, the wisdom 
of God would adapt it to the necessities of mankind at 
that period, and to the use which their unimproved fa- 
culties could make of it ; and consequently, it is natu- 
ral to think that it was narrow and unpolished. 

Univ. Hist ib. Blair, ib. 

93. Adam and his posterity continued to use the 
primitive language, only making some additions to it, 
as their occasions from time to time required. On ac- 
count of the longevity of men, and their not being very 
numerous, nor widely scattered, that language probably 
remained with little variation, till the deluge ; and the 
same language would, of course, be spoken by the fam- 
ily of Noah, for some space of lime. 

Univ. Hiat. ib. Simon, ib. Wallop, Prol. 1. $ 6. 

94. This uniformity of language was broken by the 
dispersion of mankind at Babel ; and when, in conse- 
quence of that event, the different tribes were formed 
into distinct nations^ they would naturally run into 

4 
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different dialects, wbich would, in course of time, be^ 
come more and more different from one another. 
Gen. xi. 6, &c. Cleric, in loc. Simon, V. T. 1. 1. c. 14. 

Scaliger, Exercit in Cardaa. Is. Casaubon.'Diatrib. de ling. 

Heb. M. Casaubon de 4 ling. Wotton concerniag the Con- 

fusiun (if Languages. Brett's Essay on the same, fiuxt. de 

ling. Heb. confusione. Walton, ib. j 6, 7. 

95. Some have thought that the primitive language 
ia wholly lost ; otl^ers, that it still exists, and that the 
Hebrew is that language. The truth seems to be, that 
in one sense it is lost, all the languages now known 
differing from it in many respects ; but in another sense 
it still exists, to wit, in the several dialects derived from 
it, all which retain something of it. 

Greg. NysB. ib. Simon, ib. c. 14. Grot in Gen. xi. 1. 

96. Of these dialects, that may most properly be 
reckoned the primitive language, which has deviated 
least from it : And, though claims have been urged in 
favour of many languages, particularly, of all the Ori- 

. ental tongues, this character is shewn, by many plaus- 
ible arguments, to belong to the Hebrew, in preference 
to all others. 
Theodoret qu. 5i. in Gen. Focock. Pref. in Tograi. Buxt. 
ib. Chjsost. horn. SO. in Gen. si. August, de Civ. Dei. t. 
17. c. It. Hieron. Comment, in Suphon. Origen, horn. II. 
in Num. Selden de Synedr. I. £. c. 9. Bochart, Phaleg. I. 
I. c. 15. Simon, V, T. 1. 1. c. 14, 15. Schultens, Orat. do 
ling. Arab. Walton, Prol. 3. § 1—32. 

97. The Hebrew language was not confined to the 
Israelites alone, nor even to the descendants of Abra- 
ham or of Shem ; but was the same with that of the 
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Phenicians and Cannaanites, who were of the posteri- 
ty of Ham. 
SiiHoQ, lb. 

98, The Greek language was ultimately derived 
from the same source, having taken its rise from some 
of the Oriental dialects used by the colonies which 
peopled Greece ; but, by reason of the situation of those 
that used it, their progress in arts and sciences, and 
their care in refining and improving it, it underwent so 
great alterations as to become, in time, a very dissimi- 
lar language. 

Squire's Inquiry into the oripn of the Greek Language, (^rii 
Gneca et Latina Ling. Hebraizantes. Moaboddo's Oiiginof 
Lang. p. 1. b. 3. c. 11, 12. & p. S. diss. 1. 



SECT. II. 

Of Written Language, partiadarly the Hehrew and 
the Greek. 

99. Men could not fail soon to become desirous of 
expressing their thoughts by visible marks, as well as 
by sounds^ 

100. The first method which they fell upon for this 
purpose was, probably, the fixing upon marks to de- 
note particular things ; and these would be, in the be- 
ginning, a rude picture of the thing ; but would, after- 
wards, be simplified for the sake of expedition. Of 
marks in this stage, the Chinese characters appear to 
be an instance. 

Warburton, Div. Leg. Blair on Rhetor. L. 7. Walton, Pro!, 
2. 5 13, 20, 31. 
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101. By most nations, these marks of things were 
laid aside, as soon as they had invented or learned a 
more commodious method of writing, namely by an 
alphabet ; but, the Eg}'ptians retained it along with this 
other method, and improved it to a great degree of re- 
finement in their hieroglyphical writing, which they 
appropriated to particular purposes, especially those in 
respect of which they studied secrecy. 

Warburton, ib. Blair, ib. Walton, ib. 5 ir. 18, 19. 

102. The Egyptian hieroglyphics being in high 
estimation, the symbols employed in them probably 
gave occasion to some of the common metaphors of the 
East; and, if such metaphors are found in Scripture, 
the knowledge of these symbols will serve for deter- 
mining their meaning. 

WarburtoD, ib. 

Num.xsiv.17. " There shall come a star out of Jacob.aiida 

$eeptre shall rise out of Israel." Hierogl. "a god— a 

king." 

103. The invention of alphabetical writing has al- 
ways been, with reason, considered as a very great 
effort of human genius. Whether it was wholly owing 
to that, or partly also to a divine original ? who was 
the author of it ? whether Adam, or Abraham, or Mo- 
ses, or the Assyrians, or the Phenicians, or the Egyp- 

' tians ? — are questions which have been moved, but 
which cannot, perhaps, be answered with any degree 
of certainty. 

Walton, Prol. 2. 5 1— r. Blair, ib. L. 7. 
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104. It is certun, however, that Moses was ac- 
quainted with alphabetical writing, and used it in the 
Pentateuch. 

Mair.ib. 

105. It has been made a question, What were the 
original Hebrew characters ? Some contend that they 
were the same with the present ; others maintain, and 
perhaps with better reason, that these are properly the 
Chaldean characters, which the Jews had learned dur- 
ing their captivity at Babylon, and used ever since ; 
and, that their ancient characters, in which the Scrip- 
tures were originally written, were the Fhpuician, or 
what are now called the Samaritan, at least very little 
different irom them. 

Babbins in general. Bust. Lightfoot in Mat. iv. Schultens. 
Robertson, Gram. Heb. Append. 1. Hieronjm. MorinoB. 
CapelluE. Bochart, Phaleg. Walton, Prol. 2. § 8. and 3. 
§ iO—ST. Simon, V. T. 1. i. c. 13. Ken. Diss. 2. p. 146, 
&G. Wilson's Heb. Qram. 

106. The Phenicians used the same characters with 
Moses and the ancient Hebrews ; and Cadmus carried 
thence the Alphabet with him into Greece, where 
their most ancient letters very much resembled the Sa- 
maritan, and bore plain marks of being derived from 
them, though they have been gradually altered till they 
came to their present form. 

Walton, Prol. 2. § 4, 6, 9, &c. Ken. ib. Wilson, ib. Blair, ib. 
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Of the Hebrew Vowel Points and Accents, and the 
Greek Spirits and Accents. 

107. The question that has been much agitated, con- 
.cerning the antiquity and the authority of the present 
Towel points, is of considerable importance, with res- 
pect both to the understanding of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and to the determining of the sense of Scrip- 
ture. 

108. The Jews agree that the reading and the sense 
fixed by these points, is universally the genuine ; and 
their common opinion is, that they were first used by 
Ezra, and continued ever since ; but, some of them 
hold, that only the consonants were written, and the 
proper rowels handed down by oral tradition till about 
600 years after Christ, when they were first expressed 
in writing by the present marks. 

Elias Levita, Prref. 3. in Mass, Ham. 

109. Among Christians, some maintain, that th« 
vowel points, in their present figure ; some, that at 
least marks equivalent to these, were always in use, 
and were affixed as they now stand by Ezra, and con- 
sequently are of divine authority, and everywhere 
determine the true reading and the true sense. Others 
think that they were, long after that time, invented 
or adopted by the Jewish critics, called the Masoretes; 
that therefore, they are merely of human authority, 
have been often wrong placed, and give a false reading 
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and a felse sense, which may be departed from, when- 
ever the analogy of the language, or the connexion, 
gives reason for dping so. 

Buxt. Tiberia§. Buxt. de ADtiq. punctorum. Leusdeo, 
Philot. Heb. Huttinger. The9. Philol. Schulteas, lostit. 
Gram. Heb. Robertson. Gram. Heb. Append. S. and 3. 
Capell. arcan. puncluat. Walton, Prol. 3. § 38 — 56. Simon, 
V. T. I. 1- c. sr. Prideaux, Connex. P. 1. b 5. Maaclef, 
Lowth'i luiah. Prelim. Dissei-t. p. 54. Wilson, Heb. Gram. 
c. 1, 2. 

110. That the vowel points are modern, and of 
human invention, is argued from manj topics: there 
are none such used to this day in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, nor were they anciently used in any other of the 
oriental languages. 

111. The copies of the Scriptures, used in the Jew- 
ish synagogues, are constantly written without points ; 
a practice which could never have been introduced, if 
they had been original to the language, or of divine 
authority. 

112. All the ancient various readings which have 
been marked by the Jews, regard only the letters, not 
one of them the vowel points ; which could not have 
happened, if these had been then in use. 

113. The ancient cabalists draw all their mysteries 
and allegories from the letters, none of them from the 
vowel points, which they could not have neglected if 
they had been accjuainted with them, as tbey would 
have been copious sources of the conceits in which 
they delighted. 
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114. It appears, from the ancient versions, that they 
all read the text, in many places, differently from what 
it is now fixed to by the vowel points ; and therefore 
had it without tbem. 

115. There is no mention made of the vowel points 
by any of the ancipot Jewish writers, though they bad 
often the most natural occasions for it, if they had been 
acquainted with them ; for the books Babir and Zohar, 
alleged in opposition, hare been proved not to be very 
ancient. 

1 16. Neither is there a hint of vowel points by any 
of the ancient Christian writers, for several centuries ; 
not even by Jerome, though he often takes notice of 
different pronunciations of Hebrew words ; but it is 
always only in reference to the letters. 

117. There seems to be sufficient evidence, that the 
present vowel points were introduced, probably in imi- 
tation of the Arabians, who had refined much on their 
own language, after the Hebrew had ceased to be a 
living tongue, in order to facilitate the reading of it ; 
and that they were graduallv brought to their present 
state, between the fifth and the tenth century. 

118. They who introduced them, no doubt intended 
them for expressing, as nearly as possible, the pronun- 
ciation of the Hebrew as then in use ; and often suc- 
cessfully ; but it had been so long a dead language, 
that they could not fail to be often mistaken ; and their 
system of punctuation renders letters, at one time, 
quiescent and useless, which, at other times, have a 
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variety of sounds, and produces great intricacy in the 
flexions of nouns and verbs. 

119. From supposing the vowel points modern, it 
will not follow that the Hebrew must have been a 
Janguage consisting only of consonants, which would 
indeed be absurd ; for it is expressly maiutained, that 
there are vowel letters in the Hebrew alphabet, K Ot 
t u, t t, to which are now commonly added n Cy and 
3; o, by means of which that language might be read 
without points, almost as well as any other can ; and 
that these are really vowels, appears — ^from their being 
expressed as such, in most proper names, by the 70, — 
from the letters corresponding to them in place, being 
vowels in the Greek alphabet, which was borrowed 
from the Fhenician, — and from the frequency of their 
recurrence, which is fotmd to be just such as ought to 
belong to these vowels. 

120. Though there be many syllables, and even 
words, ia which none of these letters (called Matres 
lecti(Hiis) occur, and though, on that account, they 
seem insufficient for the pronunciation of the Hebrew; 
yet they might have been sufBcient when that was a 
living language, or even as long as it was preserved 
entire. They express all the long vowels ; and it may 
be, that the words in which none of them occur, had 
only short vowels, which it was not unnatural for a 
rude and simple language, like the Hebrew, to omit in 
writing, as being implied in enunciating the conso- 
nants. On the introduction of the vowel points, the 
vowel letters were omitted wherever they seemed to 
the introducers to serve only as vowels, which has 

5 
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iiU^rpased the difficulty of readiDg without points ; but 
as, even in the printed bibles, words which waot these 
letters in ooe place, retain them in another, — as aa- 
cient MSS. preserve them in many words which are 
always printed without them, — and as they are con- 
stantly retained in the Samaritan Pentateuch ; — from 
these sources, the full writing and regular fonn of most 
Hebrew words, might perhaps be recovered. 

Simon, V. T. 1. 1. c. 9,7- !• 2. c. 8. Herder on Hdirew 
Poetry. 

121. The Masoretes, in expunging the matres lec- 
tionia, where they thought they served only for vowels, 
and their place would consequently be supplied by the 
newly invented points, have often been mistaken ; and 
by that means, have introduced a multitude of false 
readings, or omissions of these letters, where they are 
essential to the sense. 

122. From supposing the vowel points modem, it 
will not follow, that the sense of the text would be 
altogether uncertain ; for though, in that case, words 

' of different significations would consist of precisely the 
same letters, this is no more than what happens in all 
languages, where the sense and connexion, nevertheless, 
enable us sufficiently to distinguish them ; and many 
words, which now would, without points, be the same, 
were, before the invention of these, distinguished in 
writing, by jsome of the vowel letters. 

123. By affixing to words which cwjsist of the 
same letters, different vowel points, according to the 
diversity of their significations, the Ma^retea have de- 
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teTRBiied tbe sense of Scripture according to their owq 
idea of it, or their traditional interpretation ; and this 
sense sbtnild iMt be lightly or hastily departed from. 
But they were fallible, and have mistaken in many 
instances,' and therefore, that sense should not be 
implicitly followed, but abandoned without scruple, 
whenever there are good reasons for preferring another 
sense. 

Lowth's Isaiah, Prelim. Dibs. p. 54. Simon, V. T. 1. 3. c. I, 

124. Though the vowel points be not of authority, 
yet they are of considerable use ; not only for ascer- 
I^nibg tile Sense in many instances ; but also, as they 
often indicate the true reading, by their agreeing to it, 
not to the false reading received in the text, — as their 
not being ^xed to some Words, points out these as' 
erroneous, — and' as they sometimes' give intitnation. 
Where, in consequence of their introduction, vowel 
Ibtters have been omitted ; and thus l^ad u§ to restore' 
the true reading. 

Ken. Diss. I. p. 343. Houbig. prol. p. 49. 
Kin " he" is often erroneously put up for R"n " she," but always 
shown to be an error bj being pointed (tni. 'i-\»t having been 
often, through the superstitions of the Jews, written instead 
of run", is often shown to be so, by its having the points of 
thia latter word. 
Ken. ib. Houbig. ib. 
Judg. xvi. 18. "He hath showed (nS) her ;" but pointed as 
■'?, which 18 right Ken, 6. MSS. sease. 
Ken. in loc. and Diss. 1 . p. 446. 

126. A great multiplicity of accents have been used 
in Hebrew, concerning which different opinions have 
beea-entert^ed, similar to those concerning, the vowel 
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poiots. There can be do doubt, however, that they 
were introduced along with these by the Masoretes ; 
and they are of no authority nOr moment, but only em- 
barrass the language. 

126. There has been a question of the sEtme kind, 
concerning some particulars in the Greek language, on 
which the sense of words in the New Testament some- 
times depends ; the iota subscriptum, the spirits, and 
the accents. 

127. It appears that the ancient Greek's did often 
express the force of the iota subscriptum, though by a 
different figure from ours ; but it is certain that they 
often omitted it in writing ; and as it is never found in 
the most ancient MSS. of the new Testanaent, we are 
sure, either, that the apostles did not write it, or, that 
we cannot discover where they wrote it ; but that it has 
been placed as we now have it, by late transcribers or 
printers ; and consequently, we are at liberty to deter- 
mine for, or against it, in particular passages, accord- 
ing to the sense. 

Michael. lot Lect. § 35, 39. Marsh's Michael, ch. 13, 
sect 6. 

128. Most anciently, the Greeks expressed the aspi- 
ration by the letter H. When, in place of this, they 
adopted the spiritus asper, it appears from medals and 
monuments that they did not always write it, and never 
the spiritus lenis. That it was not written originally 
in the New Testament, appears from the most ancient 
versions often confounding words distinguished only by 
the spirits ; and therefore, we are at liberty to interpret 
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such words, in the manner most suitable to the senae, 

without regarding the spirits by which late transcribers 
or editors hare restricted them. 

Michael, lb. $ 40. Marsh's Michael, ib. sect. 7. 

129. Without inquiring whether the Greeks pro- 
nounced their language according to^ the accents, or 
not," it is allowed that they did not commonly write the 
accents ; and as none are found in any MSS. of the 
New Testament, prior to the eighth century, it is clear 
that the present accents are not authorized by the apos- 
tles ; and therefore, we are not bound to determine tlie 
signification of words according to them. 
Michael, ib. § 42. Marsh's Michael, ib. sect. 8. 



Of the Structure ond Genius ofihe Hebrew Language. 

IdO. The nature, the structure, and the genius of 
a language, are always congruous to the situations, the 
customs, and the manners of the people who use it ; 
and must be attended to, in order to understand their 
writings. In the Hebrew language, there are many 
peculiarities necessary to be remarked for interpreting 
the books written in it. 

131. In Hebrew, there are no neuter nouns, and 
consequently, no neuter gender of adjectives. This is 
an instance of simplicity, and it introduces peculiar 
manners of expression. [N° 852.] 

Glasa. Philol. Sacr. 1. 3. can. 19. 
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132. Wbat are c||led eovjngatioas is Hebrew, are 
Tery uttHke to those of other languages ; bemg dtfferenl 
forms which an; one rerb assumes, hy the addttioa o^ 
some letters, in order to express the various modifica- 
tions of which the action denoted by it, is susceptible ; 
and thus answering to the several modes, voices, and 
species of verbs in other languages. 

Schultens, Gram. Reg, 108. 

133. Some have affecteit to- tBalti[^ the conjt^- 
tions, under pretence of removing anomefies from the 
language ; but they would' thus introduce a minuteness 
of distinction inconsistent with the simplicity of the He- 
brew. Some of their additional conjugations,. and even 
two of those commonly received, are discriminated only 
by the vowel points, and therefore arbitrarily ; others 
of them, perhaps, are either irregular and infrequent 
forms of words, or inferred from a false reading in 
some text of Scripture. 

Schultenfl, Gram. Heb. Rdiertsoit's Onuo. Heb. I. S. c. 1. 
WilsoQ'B Heb. Gram. c. 10. 

134k Grammarians have generally attempted to ac- 
commodate the Hebrew syntax to the rules of the 
Greek and Latin languages ; but by this they have only 
perplexed it ; for it is, in almost every instance, totally 
dissimilar. Thus, nouns relating to the same thing 
are, in Hebrew, joined by mere apposition, without any 
regard to their being of the same gender or number. 

Bust. Thesaur. 1. 2.c. 3. Robertson's Gram. L4.C.1. §1. 
Wilson's Gram. c. SO. Glass. 

Deut. sxii. 28. nSina ijfJ " a ^rl, a virgin," 

Gen. ilii. 30. ■»« (plur.) vtm (sing.) " The in«D, the lord." 
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So -rtrj often O'h'tk mn' ■■ Jekovah God." 
Hab. i. 16. iS^tm (masc.) niru (fern.) "Their portion ii 
fatneBS." 

136. When a substantive agrees with an adjective, it 
is placed first ;^ but, if the adjective stand first, it is an 
affirmation ; a verb, generally that of existence, being 
understood.* 

Bust. ib. 1. '2. c. 1. Robertson, lb. $ 2. Glass, ib. 1. 5. 1. 1. 

■ ProT. XV. 14. p33 a'?, "An understanding heart." 
Ver. 20. D3n p, " a wise son." 

' CPsal. cxix. 75. 137. N' 136.} 

136. An adjective agrees with its substantive, and a 
verb with its nominative, generally in gender and num- 
ber, but not always; for sometimes a plural substantive 
has a singular verb or adjective ; and, a collective 
substantive, or two or more singular substantives, may 
have a plural verb, adjective, or participle. 

lid. ib. Glass, ib. 3. t. 4. can. 9. t. 3. can. 53. 

Buxt. ib. I. 3. c. 9, la. 

Gen. i. 1. O'TiSk (plur.) KD (sing.) •' Creavit Dii." 

Psal. cxii. 75. TOflpn pix « Right are thy judgments." 

Ver. 137. TOaicD ^e/' " Upright are thy judgments." 

Psal. Ixxxix. 15. « Blessed is the people (pan sing.) that know 

(7""' plur.) the joyful sound j Jehovah, in the light of Ihj 

countenance they shall walk ([is'^n' plur.)" Gen. xli. 57. 

"All the earth (Sinn sing.) came (iM3 plur.) into Egypt" 

But Sam. has niintn plur. 
Ken. in loc. 
Psal. Iixxis. 13. " Tabor and Hermon, in thy name diey ahall 

rejoice" (iht plur.) 
Ver. 1 1. " The world and its fulnessi thou hast founded them" 

(omO' plur. aff.) 

137. As the Hebrews do not distinguish the cases of 
nouns by varying the termination, they can have no 
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rules for the gorernmeat of nouns ; they hare not eren 
particles for regularly marking a particular case ; those 
that are commonly reckoned such, being truly prepo- 
sitions, which bare a variety of significations. 

138. The only government of nouns, producing a 
change of termination, is what is called the constructed 
state ; which is more properly a sort of composition ; 
for the change of termination accelerates the pronun- 
ciation, and it is made in the governing word ; but 
this form of expression has all the same varieties of 
force, as the government of a genitive in in other lan- 
guages. 

Buxt Thes. 1. 2. c. 3. reg. 1. Glass, ib. I. 3. 1 1. can. 30. 

Eira. iii. 7. Eni3 ;rw-D. "according to the decree 6f Cjnis ;" 
L e. given by him. 

Gen. iii. 31. "^^V nuro, " coats (made) of skins.'* 

Fsal. sliv. 2^nn319;MX3, "as sheep of (intended for) slaugh- 
ter." 

Gen. ii. 9. 0'TBi Sp, " The tree of (giving) life.'* 

ftov. L 7. nin' T\»y, " The fear of Jehovah," as its ol:iject. 

Exod. iv. 10. onaT v», " A man of words." i. e. an eloquent 

139. The government of the affix pronouns, by 
verbs, in like manner a species of composition. 

140. Almost all the other regimens in the Hebrew, 
are by means of prepositions ; and are, therefore, en- 
tirely resolvable into the various significations of the 
prepositions. 

Buxt.Thes.1. 2. c. 11. Olaas.ib.l. 3. t. l.can.31. 

141. It is not, perhaps, strictly true, that all the 
primitive words, or roots, in Hebrew, consist of tiure* 
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letters; but very many of them do; emd this regular- 
ity is a mark of its being a simple and original lan- 
guage, not one made op by the mixture of several. 

142. It is whimsical to pretend that the Hebrew 
.language contained as many roots as there are possible 
combinations of three letters, and consequently, was 
singularly copious ; for no language was ever formed 
with such mathematical exactness. Men form word& 
only as they have occasion for them ; and there was 
nothing in the situation of the Hebrews that could lead 
them to form a language remarkably copious. Yet it 
was not, on the other hand, remarkably scanty ; and it 
is certain that they had many roots which do not now 
appear in the bible. 

Schultens. 

143. It is commonly affirmed, that all the Hebrew 
primitives are verbs ; and it is evident that, at least, 
most of them are such. This is another mark of its 
being a simple and original language ; for verbs are 
expressive of the powers and qualities of things, as in 
act or exertion, in which case they are most striking, 
and therefore would be first taken notice of, and ob- 
tain names. 

144. It requires abstraction, to conceive the power 
by itself, separate from its being exerted ; therefore 
adjectives, which express a power as quiescent, would 
be formed later than verbs, and naturally derived fiom 
them. In Hebrew, they are thus derived ; and they 
are very few, which proceeds from the people being 
Bttte addicted to abstraction, and has produced many 

6 
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methods of supplying their place ; and these fom pe- 
culiar idioms in that language. 

145. It was natural for men to denominate sub- 
stances from some of their powers or qualities, the 
exertion of which had been most striking to them ; and 
consequently, to derive their substantive douds from 
verbs ; and it is so in the Hebrew tongue. 

146. The first words of every language express 
objects of sense. The Hebrew verbs would, therefore, 
originally signify the actions or motions of bodies ; and 
they would come to have other significations, by being 
transferred to these from that original sense. 

Hntt, 1. To wntker. Isa. xxiv. 4. "The earth moumeth (with- 
ereth) and fadeth awaj; the world Utngui^i^ (contract) 
and fadeth away." 2. To mourn or pine awa.j with grief. 

147. In a language formed in rude times, it is nat- 
ural, likewise, to expect, that the primitives or verbs 
would express very particular ideas, the motion or ex- 
ertion of a power as it appears in one object, or on6 
species of objects ; and from this, would be transferred 
to other more general senses. This is the case with 
the Hebrew; it necessarily renders the language very 
tropical ; and it occasions the idioms in which words of 
the same original are conjoined. 

Warburt Div, Leg. Blair, ib. 
■^Ba (prim.) " To smear with pitch." (Sec.) " To atone." 
pit jtii " Seeding seed," for " producing aeed." 

148. It is by discovering the primary signification of 
a root, that its secondary senses can be accounted for ; 
for they have all some analogy to it, though not, per- 
haps, to one another. 
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103, (primO "To snear with pitch," (Sect.) l."To cvrer 
sin, Atone;" 2. "To close," which row ti9>ear8 only in 
some of its derivatives. 

149. Derivatives are, in Hebrew, formed by a very 
regular analogy, from the roots, by the omission or 
the change of some of their letters, or by the addition 
of other letters to the beginning, th6 middle, or the 
^ad ; and, according to the particular maDner of their 
formation, they have some correspondent variety of 
signification. 
Wilson, Gram. c. 17. Schultens, Gram. 

1.50. It is only the root of the verb that is properly 
^mple ; all the other parts of it are compounds of that 
with other words, especially pronouns; which gives 
great regularity and signiUcance to the conjugations. 

151. The Hebrew has few compound verbs, though 
several compound nouos; but it never compounds 
these with the negative pEuticle ; and this occasions 
several idioms. 
Grammars. Lowtfa on Tsa. x, 15. Schultens, ib. reg. 123. 
Heuce a negative particle with Sj "all," makes an universal 
negation. Psal. csliii. 2. 
• 'H-Si a-\y~tth, "No living man ahatl be justified.'* Glass, lb. 
1. 3. t. 5. can. 19. 
Prefixed to nouns, it has a privative force. Prov. m. 35. 
"The ants are a people (tjr k'^) not strong," L e. weak. Job 
xzri. 2, 3. Amos. vi. 13. 
Lowth ib. Glass, ib. can, SO. 
Sy a natural transition, this particle, with eitlier a verb or ad- 
jective, comes to denote a strong negation or a contrarietj, 
Exod. xs. 7. "not guiltless," i. e. very guiltj. Hos. xi. 9. 
" 1 am God v'K'k^] and not man,'* L e. far from being man. 
Isa. T. Iff. « As if tlie staff ahould lift itaelf up agaiott (itr m^) 
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the not wood," i. e. the man who uhcb Lt, who is far from 

being wood. [N" 865.3 <^- ^™* ^ Iv. 2. 
In analogy to this, a negative with an adjective fonns a anper- 

latiTc. Prov. iviii. 5. '• It is not good (very bad) to accept 

the person of the wicked." 
1^1. xliii. I. "Plead my cause against a nation not gnxl/y,'* 
very ungodtj. Hos. xiii. IS. "A son not vHse," very 



152. It is common for those who have a scantj 
language, to supply its defects by mixiog something of 
natural language with the artificial ; and hence may be 
deduced many peculiarities of the Hebrew. 

Warburt. Dit. Leg. vol. 3. p. 97. Blair, ib. 

153. Thus, dwelling on a syllable, or doubling its 
consonant, gives it an emphasis in prontmciation, and 
may therefore be adopted for giving intenseness to its 
signification. 

Hence the custom in Hebrew, at least since the introduction of 
the present points, of giving force to a word by a dagesh 
forte ; and the conjugations which are formed only by the 
insertion of it, Khhel, Pyhhal. 

154. In like manner, redoubling a syllable gives 
emphasis and force. 

Hence the nouns formed by doubling some of the radicals, often 
expressive of rapidity or repetition. 
Wilson, Gram. 17. 
Hence also, several of the additional conjugations which some 
have proposed, Pehalhd, Pihlel, pyhlal, Hithpahlel. 
Schultens, Gram. Robertson's Gram. 1. 2. c. i. 

155. Redoubling or repeating a whole word, has 
the same effect ; and into this, many Hebrew idioms 
are reducible. 
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Glass, ib. t. S. 1 1. can. 5. t. 3. can. 32, 37. 
RepetitioD of anonn.to express vehemence, Psd.zxiL l.'Mj 
God, laj God." Jer. vii. 4. ■■ Trust not in lying words,** 
sajing, "The temple of the Lord, the temple <rfthe Lord] 
the temple of the Lord." Or, to express eontinuance, Deut* 
xvi. 20. "Ye shall follow justice, justice," i. e. constantiy. 
Or, to express multitudt. Gen. xiv. 10. " TIm vallef of 
Siddim was slime pits, slime ^nts," i. e. lull of them. Eiod. 
Tiii. 14. Judg. V. SS. 2 Kings iii. 16. Joel. iu. 14. 
Repetidon of an adjective fuming its superlative. Eccl. vii. 

25. " That which is deep deep," i. e. verj deep. 
Hence also, a noun governing itself forms a superlative. Gen. 
ix. 35. " Canaan shall be a servant of servants," i. e. in the 
most abject Blavery. 
Thus also, a verb governing itself in the infinitive, expresses 
certainty or vehemence. Gen. iL IT. " Thou shalt die to 
Jie," i. e. certainly. 
And in like manner, a verb govering a noun derived from it- 
self, or anali^ous in sense, is emphatical. "To die the 
death, to fear with fear." 

]56. Men, while rude and unrefined, do not study 
to express themselres with accuracy ; and from tbhi 
principle, many Hebrew idioms may be accounted 
for. 
Hence, some oftheir particles have a great multitude of signifi- 
cations ; 1 has 75 ; it always connects, but in very different 
relations. 
Hence, also, many circumlocutions, substantives for adverbs, 
words redundant, definites for indefinites, as " yesterday" for 
any past time, " to-morrow" for any future. 
A relative pronoun for a copulative, Eccles. v. IT. "It is 
rwTpK aiD good which (and) comely." 
Glass, ib. L 3. L 7. can. 3, 5. 
A {Aasive verb for the active of its cwrelate. intl "to be ad- 
moiushed, warned." Eccl. iv. 13. Exek. zxxiii. 4, 5. "to 
take wanuQg, listen to adqioiutiiHi.'^ 
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One verii expreHshig, not strictly the action intended^ bnt ftne 
snteccdent to, or connected with it. npS atrictl; " to take," 
bat often " to bring" what had been previouslj taien. Esod. 
XIV. S." That thej tote [bring to me) an offering." Est 
u. 16. ** EBtfaer was taken (brciog^t unto] lung Ahasuenis.^ 
(N" 871.) 
Glass, it), c. 3. 

Verba which denote a complete octioD, used for signifying the 
banning of it. « Sam ii. 10. " Uhbosheth was forty 
years old when he reigned," i. e. begas to reign. (N" 873.) 
Glass, ib c.S. 

Od the other band, verbs denoting the beginiting of action, 
ssed for signifying the complete fiction. Isa. Is. 1 1, inni)i 
"and thy gates sh&ll be opened," "open." Eng. "kept 
open." 
Glass, lb. 

Verbs of doing, signifying only the cotdmuaiKe of actioii. 
Lev. vi. 12. " The fire upon the altar ip«i shall bura," cwn- 
liDue to burn, made to contiaae. (N* 673.) 
Glass, ib. c 4. 

Or signifying only, the ^ving occasion to a thing's being done. 
Gen xlii. 33. " Then amiin ^all ye bring my grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grsTe," be, though undesignedly and in- 
Ttduntarily, the occasion of their falling, &g. (N° 882.) 

157. But men, while rude, study to express them- 
selves with force ; and many Hebrew idioms take their 
rise from this propensity. 
"Always" for "frequently." "Eteraity" for"a long dura- 
tion." A negation for a comparative. " Mercy and not 
sacrifice," for "mercy rather than sacrifice," Hos. vi- €. 
" Receive my iustnictjon, and not (rather than) silw ;" for 
it follows, " and knowlet^ rather than choice gold." Frov. 
viii. 10. (N» 931.) 
Tlie Mtminative absolnte, setting the principal word stroi^y in 
view ! PsaL zi. 4. " Jehov^ ! in heaven is kis thrMW.'* 
Horsley'a Hosea, Pr«£ 
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. Affirmative verba for the D^tion w extenuatien of their con- 
traries; " To hate," ior " not to love,*' or i to love less." 
Gen. isii. SI. " Leah wu htted," lov«d less than Rachel, 
ver. 30. (N''884.J 

Glass. 1. 3. t. 3. can. 19. 
So, tfiiiigs are said to act, or to be done, when it iB oolj meant, 
that they are known, discovered, thought to be, or acknowl- 
edged- Gen. XXX. 13. "Leah said, the duui^ters" 'li-WM 
litermllf , " shall make me bles-ed," reckon me blessed, or call 
me blessed, happj. Eng. (N° 883.) 

Glass. ib.G. 17, 18. 
H«ice aIso»the superlative formed by -adding any of the names 
tst God. Gen. zxiii. 6. " A .prince of God." Ch. xxx. 8. 
" Wrestlings of God." Ruth ii. 30, " Blessed to the Lord,** 
very blessed. Jon. iii. 3. "-Great to. the Lord." veiy 
great. 

158. Sometimes, these two propensities, to speak 
with force, but without precision, operate in conjunc- 
tion ; and there are some Hebrew idioms which bear 
plain marks of that conjunction. 
Things are said to be done, when it is only meant that they 
are notified, declared, or foretold. Gen. xxvii. 37. VPQV " I 
have made him thy lord," declared, foretold that he shall be. 
(N« 883.) 
Glass, It 3. t. 3. can. 15. 
Verba of artyig, dgnify a number of related conceptions, none 
of which come fully up to action ; as only, the faculty or 
power of acting. Gen. xvi. 10, " It shall not be numbered," 
cumot be. Psal. xxii. 18. tDDM " 1 will tell (may tell) all my 
boncB," (N^ 876.) 

Glass, ib. can. 5. - * 

The right of acting. Exod. xixiii.- S. rhprt " I will (justly 
might) come op into the midst of tbe^. yn'S^i and I wiir 
(might) consume thee." (N" 877.) 
Glass, ib. can. 6. 
Th« duty of acting. Mai. i. 6. "A sm nu' honouretfa his 
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father." not, "alwaji honours,'* but ought, is obliged t^ 
bonoor him. (N<> 878.) 
aUMkib. 
The will to act Exod.iii.48. ■' If a str&nger ntPri will keep 
the pasMver," desire, incline to keep it; for he must first be 
circumcised. (S° 679.) 
Glass, ihb can. 7. 
He endeavour or tendency to act. Oen. xxxvii. SI. "Reuben 
heard, in'r'Xi and he delivered him out of their handB," en- 
deavoured to deliver, ver. 23, &c. (N" 879.) 
Glass, ib. can. 8. 
A command to act. Gen. xl. 82. " Pharaoh hanged the chief 
baker," commanded him to be hanged. (N" 881.) 
Glass, ib, can. 22. 
Or, a permission to act. Dent. ii. 28. 'lT3»n, literally, "thou 
ahalt make me provide bread for money." Kng. " sell me,'* 
pernut me to buy. (N° 881.) 



Of the Language of the New Tesiament. 

159. The Greek taaguage, in which the New Tes- 
tament b written, is, in many particulars of its struc- 
ture and genius, very dififerent from the Hebrew ; but 
it has been so often and so fully expliuned, that it will 
not be uecessary for us to examine it minutely. 

160. On account of its being, at that time, the lan- 
guage most universally known, it was the fittest in 
which the New Testament could have been written. 

Marsh's Michael, ch. 1. § 1. 

161. The language of the New Testament is not 
pure Greek, but Hellenisdcal, formed by a mixture of 
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.orient idicHUB and expressions vpifh those which are 
properly Greek.. 

Simon, Hist Crit N. T. p. 1. c. 37. Michfiel. ib. $ 6. 
Sl&cknight on Epistles, Ess. 4. and Supplement to Eu. 4. 
Marsh's Michael, ch. 4. § S. 

162. Most of the words, howerer, and many of the 
phrases of the New Testament, are pure Greek ; and 
50 far as they are, they must he explained according to 
the usage of the classical writers, and, consequently, 
cannot be understood without having recourse to their 
works ; for which reason, collections of correspondent 
terms and phrases from them, with the sense in which 
they use them, have very properly and successfully 
been made by several learned men, and applied to th^ 
iUustratioB of the New Testament. 
CrotiuB in Comment, passim. Raphel. Eisner. Paluret. WolfiL 

cnne miolc^. in N. T- Bos. 
AoU zxni. 13. " Ijoodng, they sailed arm (found only here) 
m K(Rrv> flearer, close to, Crete," 
Eisner. Palair. Boa. Raphel. in loc. 
Bam. 1.3J. STim. iii. 3. «nn'*'< Mw-x/idi, tunufffOcaunot 
elsewhere, but frequently in Greek writers, " withoot natural 
affection, covenant-breakers, fierce." 
Mark tiv. 72. Kjm ixi^aAm ikAmi, frequent in the N. T. hut in 
no sense suitable here— very diierently explained. (Critic in 
loc.) Eng. " When he thought thereon ;" but raliier, " hav- 
ing gone out," (Polyb.) which agrees with^Matthew and 
Luke. Raphel. - \ 

Acts xvii. 31. ni«> nc/(t<^«*. Most obviously,/' Giving faith," 
but not true. *itii, " ^ proof or argument," (Aristot. Rhetor, 
1. i. c. 1.) Tifn wiiftxi", " to confirm, prove, give proof, ren- 
der credible," (Polyb. Plutarch.) So Eng.— "given assur- 
ance." Raphe!. 
7 
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163. In the language of the New Testament, all the 
dialects occur ; but the attic is predominant^ and runa 
through* alt the books of it. 

Wysii Dialect; Sacra- 

164. But, the writers of the New Testament being 
Jews, would, in wiiting Greek, naturally run into the 
idioms of their own language, or introduce hebraisms 
or syriasms; which hare, however, been, without 
reason, denied by some, and reckoned much more nu- 
merous than they really are, by others. 

Pfochenii Diatrib. de Linguw N. T. Furitate. 
Fechtii Pnef. in Raphel. Michael, ib. § 7—10. 
Macknight, ib. Marsh's Michael, ch. 4. § 5, 6. 

165. Such idioms can be illustrated only from the 
oriental languages, the study of which is thus strongly 
recommended, as being necessary even for understand- 
ing the New Testament ; and from the version of the 
70, which is written in the same idiom. (No. 251.) 

166. There are in the New Testament, some He- 
brew and Syriac words. 

Michael, ib. $ 6. 

(Heb.) A^i, " truly, so be it" Glass. Philol. 1. S. t. 5. can. 16. 

Hejlin. Theolog. Lect. p. 131. 
AAMAufiit, ?f raise the Lord." Glass, ib. 
Zi^-H-, "ff%e8." 

(Syr.) MafHianai, " riches," Erasm. Drus. Gret. 
Mufiir tilt. Some, " The Lord is come ;" others, " In the 

iteming of the Lord ;" others, " Excommunicated in the 

highest sense," which was termed RfiDW ; others, in general, 

" Devoted to destruction." 
Critici in 1 Cor. xvi. S3. Tremell. Vorstius. Locke. 
Macknight- 
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167. There are likewise Greek words used in a 
Hebrew or Syriac sense. 

Michael, ik 

AviK/ut, " A miracle.^ 

Elf tint, "for ever." 1 Cor. iv. 54. 

Capell. Orot Cretl. Macknigfat. 
rvui, " A thing." Luke i. 37. ii. 15. Acts v. 3S. 
Mat W. 4. H. R. Easaj for a new Translation, p. 3. c. 4. § 

S, 4. 
Htmrintrlt, •• Hearken," Acts ii. 14. 
Grot Wjss. Dialect Sacra. 

168. There are in the New Testameut, Hebrew and 
Sjriac coDstructioDs. 

Michael, ib. Wjss. ib. 

169. There are in the New Testament, Hebrew and 
S;7riac idioms and phrases. 

Marshes Michael, ch. 4. § S. 



SECT. VI. 

Of the Use of the Original Languages in Criticism. 

170. The discovery of the true sense of scripture 
is evidently the purpose to which knowledge of the 
original languages is principally and most directly ap- 
plicable ; and the manner of applying it to this purpose 
being the same as that of coming to the understanding 
of any language, to enlarge upon it would be unnec- 
essary. 

171. It has been made a question, Whether know- 
ledge of these languages ought to be at all applied to 
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the dlscorery of the true reading; some asserting, that - 
no correction of the ordinary text, by critical conjec- 
tures founded on the nature of these languages, is at 
all allowable ; and producing several arguments in sup- 
port of their assertion. 

172. But others have claimed the liberty of making 
emendations by critical conjectures ; and, though they 
have often carried this liberty too far, yet they have 
shown, that the arguments urged against it only con- 
demn the abuse of it, but prove not that it can never 
be legitimately used. 

Uoubig. Prol. c 3. a. 4. 

173. It', among different readings found in MSS. 
one be agreeable to the nature of the language aod 
another not, the former ought certainly to be preferred. 

174. When a reading occurs (though it were in all 
MSS.) which is a plain barbarism or solecism, it is 
undoubtedly a mistake of transcribers, and should be 
corrected according to the rules of the language. 

Houbig. ib. c. 4. reg. 7, 8> 10. 

1 75. When a passage cannot be reconciled to the 
grammar of the limguftge, without supplying wordR 
which that language never uses to omit, it may be de- 
termined that the passage has beefl corrupted. 

Honbig. ib, rag. 9. 

176. When an expression is clearly inconsistent with 
the rules ef the language, it may be beld A corroption, 
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eren though we should not be able to discorer how k 

ongbt to be corrected. 
Huubig. ib. reg. 11. 

177. But these principles otrght to be applied vnih 

great caution, and under several limitations. Thus, 
corrections supported solely by the nature of the lan- 
guage, ought to be admitted only when they are abso- 
lutely necessary ; and, therefore, a place is not to be 
looked upon as corrupted, or corrected on conjecture, 
merely because it might be more commodiousty ex- 
pressed. 
Houbig. ib. reg. 13. & p. 134. caat. 2. 

178. When two readings occur, one of which ia 
suitable to the most common usage of the language, 
the other agreeable to a real, but less common usage of 
it, the latter ought to be preferred ; for it is not so 
probable that a transcriber should, by mistake, have 
fallen into it, as into the other. 

Michael, ib. § 15. 

179. For detecting mistakes repugnant to the nature 
of the language, and for correcting them, a very thor- 
ough acquaintance with that language. is absolutely 
necessary ; and without this, the attempt will produce 
only blunders. 

180. The greater number of independent MSS. 
there are of any part of Scripture, and the nearer they 
reach to the time of its being written, the less scope 
there is for conjectural emendations from the nature of 
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the laoguage ; for the less chance there is that a cor- 
ruption should hare crept into all the copies : for the 
first oS which reasons, greater latitude is allowable 
with respect to the Apocalypse than the other books of 
the New Testament ; and for both, in the Old Testa- 
ment, than in the New. 
Michid. § 31. Kennic BiSB. Gen. 
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CHAP. III. 



The Mndred Languages. 

181. Evert laDguzige may be, in many instances, 
illustrated, and the books written in it explained, from 
other languages derived from the same original, and 
akin to it. 

182. The Hebrew language, in particular, stands 
in need of illustration bj this means, and is capable of 
it; and the light hence derived, will tend directly to 
the explication of the Old Testament, but indirectly 
likewise to that of the Heltenistical Greek of the New. 

183. The Greek, though standing much less-in need 
of it, may, perhaps, sometimes receive illustration from 
other languages. 



SECT. L 

What Languages are Useful. 

184 The languages useful for illustrating the He- 
brew, are those which, along with itself, are dialects 
immediately derived from the primitive language, and 
which preserve nearly the same structure and analogy. 

SctktttteDS, Otig. Heb. T, 3. c. 1. 
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185. These dialects are reducible to two principal 

ones, the Aramean, and the Arabic. 
Schnlteas, ib. 

I86> The Aramean is subdivided into two branches, 
the Chaldaic, and the Sjriac ; the former of which 
was the Language of the Babylonians; and it the 
Jews learned during their captivity, retained in a great 
measure afterwards, and used in thejr Targums, and 
other most ancient books. 

SimoD, V. T. 1. 2. c. 18. Schultena, ib. $ 8, 9. Walton, Prol- 
3. §24. Prol.l2.§2. 

187. In this language, some parts of the later books 
of Scripture are written ; for the underetandisg of 
which, it is, therefwe, immediately aecessary ; but it 
may likewise dirow l^t on the other parts written m 
H^)rew ; k did, in fact, oontribute very much to the 
preservation tw the recovery of tfae knowledge of tbe 
Hebrew tongue ; and it would be of the greatest utility, 
if there were more remains of it- 
Simon, ib. Schultena, ib. Walton, Fro). 12. $ S. 

188. The Syriac is very analogous to the Chaldwc, 
being little more than the same language, in the form 
which it assumed at a later p^iod, and expressed in a 
different character. It is in it, that the Syriac versions 
of the Scriptures are written. 

e^mm^, ih. c IS. SiiivUenB, ib. § 10, 13. Walton, Prd. IS. § 

189. It, too,bMng highly analogous to tbe Hebnenr, 
woHld contribute BHicdt-te the illustration of Su'ipture, 
were it not that there are very few boc^ •extwt w it- 
Walton, ib. 
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190. The other principal dialect, the Arabic, is 
somewhat more remote from the Hebrew, but analo- 
gous enough for fitting it to throw light upon it ; and, 
its being still a living language, and one in which 
there is a multitude of books, makes it very useful for 
that purpose. 

Simon, V. T. t. S. c. 16. Schulteas, ib. § 14—21. Oratio de 
Lingua Arab. Bochart Hier. Pnef. Fhaleg. Li. c 15. 
Walton, Prol. 14. § 3. S, 4, 5. 6, 7, 14. 

191. From it, the Babbins received some assistance 
in restoring the Hebrew language, but not much ; it 
has been more extensively, and very successfully, ap- 
plied by several Christian writers, to the illustration of 
Scripture. 

Sochart L. de Dieu. Fuller. Fococke. Sdinlteiu, Orig.- 
Heb. 

192. Besides these principal dialects, there are some 
less coQsiderable branches.' 

193. The Samaritan dialect is a mixture of Hebrew 
with the several languages of the colonies transported 
into Samaria ; but little light can be derived from it, 
because there are very few books written in it. 

194. The Ethiopic, or Abyssinian language, has a 
great affinity to alt the oriental dialects, but greatest to 
the Arabic, from which it is immediately derived ; and 
it has been applied in some degree to the illustration of 
Scripture. 

Simon, ib.c. 16. Bochart L. deDiea. Hottinger. Ludolf. 
Hist. Ethiopic. Comiaent Schulteas, ib. § S£, £3. Walton, 
ftol. 15. S 6, r, 8. 
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195. The Rabbinical Hebrew is a mixture of seve- 
ral languages, which cannot be of great use for illus- 
trating Scripture, but ought not, perhaps, to be totally 
despised. 

Schulteua. ib. § 5, 6, 7. 

196. The Latin is near akin to the Greek ; which». 
however, needs little illustration from it. 



7%e Necessity and Propriety of seeking Assistance 
from the Sindred Languages. 

197. The Old Testament, comprehending books 
on different subjects, by many different authors and in 
very different ages, does contain more of the Hebrew 
language than any volume of the same size contains of 
any other language. 

198. Yet, being the only book extant in Hebrew, it 
is impossible ^at it should contain the whole of that 
language; and that it does not, there is internal evi- 
denccj from its having roots without their derivatives, 
or derivatives without their roots ; besides, that it can- 
not be supposed sufficient for ascertsdning the precise 
signification of all the words found in it, which seems, 
in some instances, to have been very early lost by the 
Jews. 

Scbultens de Defect Xing. Heb. Orig. Heb. T. 1. latr. T., 
S. iDtr. 

Even the 70veraion retiuns some Hebrew words, as not know- 
ing how tn tra.nB!ate them. 2 Kings xii. 7. IS. Biila. ch. 
xuii. 7. xafn^if*. 1 Chron. xzix. 2, Ttmf*. Job. aaix. 31. 
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. 199. From these circumstances arises a necessity of 
having recourse to the languages most akin to it, that 
from them we may, as mu<ji as possible, supply the 
deficiences of the Hebrew, as it stands io^the Bible, and 
learn its full extent. 

200. The propriety of illustrating the language of 
die bible, from those akin' to it, arises from their affin- 
ity to it in every material respect, being sa great, as to 
fit them for throwing very considerable light on the 
remains of the Hebrew. 

201. It is by those who understood not the original 
dialects, or understood them but imperfectly, that the 
propriety of applying them to the illustration of Scrip- 
ture, has been called in question ; they who understood 
them best, have always agreed that the application of 
them is a le^timate mean of criticism, and of very 
great utility. 

202. The particular objections urged against that 
application, only prove that it may be abused, and 
ought to be made with proper limitations; but do not 
conclude against the use of it. 



SECT. IIL 

Uses of&e Sindred Languages in determining the true 



203. The Kindred Languages may lead us to dis- 
cover the occasions Of such false readings as transcrib- 
ers, unskilled in the Hebrew, but accustomed to some 
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of tbe other dialects, have made, by wiiting words in 
. the form of that dialect, instead c^ idie Uduew form. 

lloubig. Prol. p. 28. • 

204. The knowledge of the kindred languages often 
serves to prevent ill-grounded conjectures of a place 
being corrupted, by shewing that the common reading 
is susceptible of the very seo&e wi^cb that place re- 
quires. 

205. When different readings are found in copies of 
the Bible, the kindred languages may sometimes assist 
US in judging which of them ought to )>e preferred* 

206. If these languages can be at all permitted to 
suggest a conjectural emendation of the text, it ought 
to be with the most cautious restrictions, and only when 
they shew clearly how the present reading might have 
been naturally introduced. 



SpCT. IV. 

Uses of the Kindred Languages in Interpreting 

Scripture. 

207. It is chiefly to the interpretation of Scripture, 

that the Kindred Languages are applicable ; and for 

this purpose they are useful in many ways. 

20Qt They discover many roots or primitives which 
are not found in the Bible, though their derivatives 
occur thene ; and ^ dcting v?, point oqt tbe signi- 
fications of these d^vatiyes, an^ either el^r the s^i^^ 
or improve the beauty, of t^p passage;), 19 ivhich tfaiej 
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Schuhens de Defect. lAng. Heb. c. 1. $ 11, Sw. Oiig. Heb. 

[/l" (Arab.) 1. "To continue runniog," as water. 2. "To 
continue (in general) ta endure, to be permanent" 3. 
(metaph.) " To be fat" 4. (metaph.) " To be inexhaustibly 
rich." Hence the adjective jn'K, rendered "hard, rough, 
strong, brave, severe, poweriiil," &c. signifies, 

1. " £reF-flowing." Amos v. 24. " Let judgment run down 
as waters, and rigbteoasneBS as a mighty streani," aa ever- 
flowing river. Psal. Ixxiv. 15. "Thou driedst upntigkts 
waters," the everfiowing rivers. Eiod. xiv. 37. "The sea 
returned to his stren^," uninterrupted flowing. 

2. Durable, permanent** Mic. vi. Z. " Hear, je strong (dura- 
ble) foundations of (he euth." 

S.<'Fat,fuIlofnioisture." Jobxxxiii. 19. "Manis chastened 
with pain upon his bed, and tht multitude of his bones atrmig ;* ' 
£iig. "bones with strong pain;" rather, " multitude of his 
fat bones " 
4. " Inexhaustibly rich and prosperous." Job xii. 19. " And 
overthroweth the mighty }'' but they are spoken of v. 21. 
here, t^ opuUnt. So Num. sxiv. 31. Jer. xlix. 19. ch. 
1.44. 
Schultens, Orig. Heb. T. 1. c. 8. 

209. The Kindred Languages point out roots, by 
showing such to be in use, which, though found m the 
Bible, have beeo overlooked, whose derivatives have 
therefore been irregularly ascribed to other roots, and 
whose signification has been erroneously either trans- 
ferred to these others, or borrowed from them, or is 
left fluctuating and uncertain. 

Schultens, Orig. Heb. T. 1. c. 4. 

3(Ya (Arab.) but overlooked in Hebrew, and confounded with 

3n9, yet occurs thrice. It signifies "to shatter, to break 

into {aeces, to break witii scattering or dissfpatioa ;" which 

•Hits all these places. Jer. xxiii. 29. " Is not my word like 

rr (xsa-) tbMt (it) breuketh in piecK the rock ? Habak. 
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iii. 6. « He b^eld and drove a§nnder the nations ; (man'l) 
asd the ererlasUng monntains were scattered,^^ broken 
in ptecea— a bolder figare. Job xvi, 13. " He hath taken 
me by my neck ('iVBYS'i) and hath skaktn (broken) me to 
juecea." 

210. These languages ascertain the precise significa- 
tion of roots, and consequently, of their derivatiTes, 
which are acknowledged in the bible, and perhaps 
occur frequently ; but, whose significatioDS hare been 
fixed only by conjecture, and are, on that account, in- 
definite, precarious, or fluctuating. 

Schultens de Defect. Ling. Heb. ib. § 43, &c. 

XIB, with which TtS (No. 209] ha§ been conroanded, has been 
rendered, "to scatter, disperse dissipate." But in Arabic 
(prim.) " to orerflow," (sec.) " to abound, to weep plentifiil- 
]j." 3 Sam. xviii. 8. " The battle waa there (JilXBJ) scat- 
tered oyer {hid overflowed) the face of all the country ;" a 
beautiful figure from a river. Job si. 11. Mn " Cast abroad 
the rage (nnajf the swellings) of Uiy wrath." (Jfatethe 
swellings of thy wrath to overflow) a beautiful figure. Zech. 
i. 17. (Eng.) " My cities through prdsperity shall yet be 
spread abroad." Not suitable, for ni^tian is active. (Hj 
cities shall yet overflow with good.) 

Schultens, ib. T. I.e. 4. 

X-31 occurs often, is rondered incoDstantly ; sometimes " to 
scatter, to scatter by breaking to pieces," which are the 
senses of Xlfi and \Tt3. But Arab. Syr. Chald. "to shake, to 
shake out by motion ;" so sometimes by 70. Aqu. and Theod. 
rendered t»rnMvrm, which suits all the tests. I Kings v. 9. 
" I will cause them (the trees brought by sea in floats) to be 
discharged i'* the figure lost— (" shake tiiem out of the 
floats.") 70. nriinf*. Chald. prcn* [Hvjiciara eas. Isa. 
XXX. SO. "The Lord diall.shew the lighting down of hia 
arm, with the flame of a devouring fire, (YBJ) scattering,^' 
(" shaking out ;") the world by tremUing shaken out of its 
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place— (a noble image} " and tempest, and haUsteaes." Gen. 
is. 19. " Of them was the whole earth overspread.'^ {nMl.) 
" From them the whole earth shook out its whole offspring ;" 
ex hia escussit se uuiversa terra — a beautiful metaphor. 
Judg. vii. 19. I Sam. xiii. 11. Isa. xi. 12. xiiiii. 3. 
' isvii. 9. Jer. xiii- 14. jjtiL S8. li. 20. Psal. it. 9. 
cxxxvii. 9. 
Schultens, ib. 

^^3 occurs five times in Hiphil. The versions fluctuate. 
Arab, (piim.) "to shine like the rising sun." (sec.) 1. (in 
ditferent conjugations) "To shine in general, to be clear, or 
serene, or manifest, to render clear or serene." 2. " To 
laugh, to be glad, to remove or allay sorrow." Job is. 27. 
" 1 will forget my complaint, I will leave off my heaviness," 
nJ'Sattl. 70. "Iwills^A." Vnlg. "lam wrung itnth sor- 
row.'" Syr. Arab. " I am pressed with straits." Chald. 
** I will be coRJlrmeA." Eng. " 1 will comfort myself." 
laterally, " I will lay aside my sorrowful face, and I will 
(prim.) make it to shine like the sun;" or, (sec.) "render it 
serene.^ Job s. 26. " Let me alone," nj-'73Kl. 70. " that I 
may (ofce rest." Vulg. "bewail my sorrow." Aieb."taice 
breatk." Syr. "solace myself, and rest." Chald. "rest." 
Eng. " take comfort." Rather, "make (ray face) fo sA»te." 
Psa!. xxsiK. 13. "O spare me," nJ"'73Kl. 70. and Vulg. 

- "that I may be cooled or refreshed." Syr. Arab, as in l&e 
former text. Chald. "and I will depart." Eng. "that I 
may recowr strettgth." Rather, " make (my face) to sltine ;'* 
or " to be serene." Jer. viii. 18. Eng. "(When) I would 
comfort myself ('n'rhsa) against sorrow, my heart ia faint 
in me." 70. Arab. " TaeuraMe with the sorrow of your 
fainting heart" Vulg. " J!fy sorrow is above sorrow." Syr. 
"I am worn away." Chald. "Because they mocked." 
Rather, " .Vofcing- (desiring) me (sec. 1.) to ren^ my face 
serene," (i. e. thou, who desirest, &c.) "above my sorrow, 
my heart becomes faint in me ;" or better (sec. 2.) " thou, 
who laughest at my sorrow." Amos, v. 9. tv^p iv j''7aon. 
70. Arab. " Diitr^mtviig, bmiaiDg upon' sbvngtb." Aq. 
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Vulg. "Mocking devastation upon the strong." Sjr. " Giving 
dorainioD." Chald. £ng. " That strengtheneth the spoiled 
(Grot. Drus. Vat ' the spoiler/^ wrong) against the strong." 
Ra^er (prim.) "Who maketh devastation to break forth 
like the dawn (i e. suddenly) upon the mighty ;" a beantifal 
figure, and used Joel li. 2. fsa. xlyii. II. 
Schultens, ib. c. 1. Vindicin Orig. § 2. 

211. The kindred languages afford the best (and 
where the ancient versions vary in translating them* 
the only) means of determining with certain^, the 
ngnificatioD of such words as occur but once, or very 
seldom, in the Bible. 

212. The kindred languages point out the true 
meaning of some words, whether primitives or deriva- 
tives, to which wrong significations have been affixed 
in the Bible. 

Isa. xviii. 3. " Whose lands the rivers i¥S2 ;*' supposed irreg- 
ular for iiTS, (which is found in one MS.) Eng. " have spoil- 
ed ;" but this in-egularity unexampled. (Schult. Gram. p. 
491.) Arab. Ki3, " to lifl itself up, to bring under it." Hence 
"have brought under them," or "overflowed." But Kia 
Syr. and MI'S Chald. signifies "a teat;" so ^at the verb 
may mean, " have nourished ;" very applicable to the Nile 
fertilizing Egypt. 
Lowtb's Isaiah in loc. 

213. The kindred languages enable us to discover 
all the senses of words, some of whose significations 
only have been collected from the Bible, though others 
of them would better suit particulM passage ; and, by 
this means, both explain these passages, and illustrate 
tine comiezioa between roots and their derivatives. 
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214. In particular, these languages discover the 
primary signification of many roots, even such as are 
most commonly used, whose secondary senses alone 
have been attended to, though the primary sense would 
throw light on some texts. 

"Jij very common, rendered " to be great" But Arab, (prim.) 
"to twist." Hence D'Vnj Deut xiii. 12. "fringes." 
1 Kings vii. 17. " chain-work," i. e. twisted threads. 

(Sec.) 1. "Sinewy, brewnj, compact, elegant," in the human 
make. Exod. iv. 16. "By the greatness (brawniness, firm- 
ness) of thine arm, they shall be as still as a stone." 

2. " To stni^Ie, wrestle, fight." Job vii. 17. " What is man 
that thou sbouldst magnify (struggle) with him ?"— context. 
Schultens, Defect, ling. Heb. $ S02, &c. 

pi 3f, very common, "to be juat;" but this only a secondary 
sense. Arab, (prim.) " To be stiff, inflexible ;" also " to be 
inflexibly straight." Hence metaphorically, "to be just, 
true." Isa.ilix. 24. " Shall fnx ^2b (literally) the captives 
ofrte just one be delivered?" but the devil is here meant. 
Eng. " the lawful captive ;" but this would be unjust. " The 
captives of the inflexible, rigid, or inexorable one.'* 
Scbultens, ib> $ 217, &c. 

Eccles. vii. 16. " Be not rigkttous overmuch." — objectionable. 
" Be not too rigid or inflexible." 

Schultens, ib. Hammond, Grotius, Patrick, and others, in 
loco. 

215. The kindred languages are the only, or the 
most successful, means of leadiog us to understand 
the meaning of phrases, or idiomatical combinations 
of words, which are found in the Bible, and the pre- 
cise meaning of which cannot be deter^nioed by it ; 
but which, being agreeable to the genius of the orig-- 
inal languages, are preserved in books written in 
them. 

9 
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Did. xii. 7. " And when he shall have accompliihcd 1' irtii 
(llterallj) "to shake the hmd,'" Eng. "to icatUr Ou power 
of the holy people, all these things shall be finished." But 
it is a common phrase in Arabic, signifjing " to leave off 
friendship, society, or intercourse with a person." The 
meaning therefore is, " When he shall have put an end to his 
Uaving offfriendihip with the holy people, (i. e. the rejection 
of the Jews, who were his peculiar people,) all these thiop 
shall be finished." A {vediction of the future restoration of 
llie Jews from their present state of rejection. 
Srhultens, Orig. Heb. T. 1. c. 4. 
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CHAP. IV. 



f usions of the Scriptures. 

216. Versions of the Scriptures into other lan- 
guages, are subservieat to criticism, either by suggest- 
ing the readings which the translators followed, or by 
giving us, in a tongue more intelligible to us. the sense 
of the original. 

Simon. V. T. 1. 2. c. 1. Walton, Prop's. § 3. 

217. Versions are, either such as are conBned tp 
the Old Testament, such as extend to the whole 
Scripture, or such as are appropriated to a particular 
book. 

.218. The versions of the first kind are, the Chal- 
dee paraphrases, the Greek versions, the Samaritan 
Terpens of the Pentateuch, and modern Jewish ver- 
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Of Ike CktUdee Paraphrases. 

219. The Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases, took 
their rise from the custom which was iatroduced after 
the captivity, when the Jews had forgotten the Hebrew 
language, of subjoining, to the portions of scripture 
read in their synagogues, an explication in Chaldsuc* 
which had then become their vernacular tongue. 

Simon, ib. c. 1, IT. WkltOQ, Prot. 12. § S. Bret Dies. 

220. For a considerable time, these explications 
were not probably 'committed to writing; then thej 
began to write the ordinary glosses on -more difficult 
texts ; and afterwards, by collecting these, and fiUmg 
them up, they completed targums on whole books ; 
but at what time is uncertain. 

Simon, ib. c 1, 18. AValton, ib. § 7. Bret ib. 

221. The Jews had many of these, all probably 
collected from scattered or traditional glosses of their 
doctors ; but with very different degrees of judgment. 

WaltoD, Fn>L 12. § 8, &c. Bret. ib. 

222. There are three Chaldee paraphrases on the 
Pentateuch ; the first ascribed to Oukelos, the most 
ancient, and a very literal and exact version ; the sec- 
ond to Jonathan, more modem and inexact ; the third 
called the Jerusalem targum, modern, and of liule 
value. 

Simon, ib. c. 18. Walton, Prol. 5. § 4. Prol. 12. § 8, 9, 11, 13, 
14. Brett, ib. 
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223 On the prophets, both prior and posterior, liiere 
is a Chaldee paraphrase ascribed to Jonathan ; ancient, 
but not very literal, containing many fables, and suiting 
its explications to the prejudices of the Jews. 

Simon, ib. c. 18.' Walton, Prol. 5. ib. Prol. U. § 8, 10. 
Brett, ib. 

224. There are, likewise, Chaldee paraphrases on all 
the other books of the Old Testament, the authors of 
which are unknown, but which appear to be modem 
and inaccurate ; and, besides all these, the Rabbins 
refer to other targums, which have never been made 
public. 

SinwD, ib. Walton, U>. Pro). 12.^ 13. 15. Brett, ib. 

225. The Chaldee paraphrases are written, some- 
times alternately with the Hebrew, verse by verse ; 
sometimes in parallel columns ; and sometime in sepa- 
rate books. 

Walton, ProL 13. ^ 6. Brett, ib. 

226. While some have condemned the publication 
of these paraphrases, as giving countenance to Jewish 
feibles and superstitions ; and others have extolled it as 
sufficient for the confutation of the Jews from their 
own confessions ; both have carried the matter too far. 
But, though the Jews may elude? arguments deduced 
from them, as not absolutely irrefragable ; yet, on the 
other hand, such arguments are not wholly destitute of 
force against them. 

Simon, ib. Walton, Pro!. 12. § 11, 16, 18. 
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227. The printed Chaldee para{Ara8es agree, in most 
iostaQces, with the present Hebrew text, which tba%- 
fore, many conclude, remains now juecisely as it was 
when these paraphrases were written. But &is con- 
cIusioQ falls to the ground, when it is considered, that 
the MSS. of the Chaldee paraphrases differ much from 
one another, and from the printed copies ; that these 
have been often altered, in conformity to the Hebrew ; 
and that the MSS. are very incorrect, and thus demon- 
strate the carelessness of Jewish transcribers. 

Polyglot, Lond. V. 6. Simon, ib. c. 18. Ken. Digs. £. c. 3. 
Walton. Prol. 12. § 17. 

2Si8. The Chaldee paraphrases, therefore, especially 
the MSS. of them, stilt suggest several various read- 
ings, and may assist in recovering some true readings ; 
for which purpose, that of Onkelos, by being most 
literal and accurate, is most useful ; the othera, only 
when it appears that they designed to render the very 
words. 

Ken. ib. Houbig^ Prol. p. 146. Xiowth'a lui^ Prelim. 
Dissert, p. tia. 

229. The Chaldee paraphrases, being written in 
the same character with the Hebrew text, will often 
shew the occasions of false readings in the latter, and 
the kinds of mistakes to which transcribers were most 
liable. 
Ken. ib. 

230. These paraphrases contributed very mueh, in 
in an indirect manner, to the interpretation of Scripture ; 
for they were the principal means by which the Rab- 
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bins and later Christians recovered the Hebrew Ian- 
guage, without the knowledge of which, the origiaal 
could not have been at all imderstood. 
Simon, ib. c. 18. 

231. They contribute likewise to the interpretation 
of Scripture very considerably, in a direct manner; 
as, many of the glosses of the Rabbins, contained in 
them, are just explications, and elucidate its real mean- 
ing in obscure passages. 
"Walton, Prol. 12. i 19. 



SECT. II. 

Of the Greek Versions. 

232. The most ancient version of the Old Testa- 
ment, seems to be the Greek, commonly called the 
Septuagint ; for the books which mention others prior 
to it, are of no authority 

KmoD, V. T. 1. 2. c. S. W«Iton, Prol. 5. § 4, Prol. 9. j 6. 
Brett, ith 

233. It received its name, either from its being ap- 
proved by the Sanhedrim, which consisted of 70, or 
rather 72 members ; or, from the Jewish account of 
that number of persons having been set to translate it 
separately, aod miraculously coinciding in every word ; 
which is undoubtedly a fable. 

Simon, ib. Walton, Prol. 9. § 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10. Is. 
Vossius de 70 Int. Jos. Scaliger. Hodius de Vers. Gnec. 
met Bo3.Prol. c. I. Usser.de 70 Interpret. Bretf. ib. 
Beausobre, Introd. 
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234k From differences in style, in the degrees of 

accuracy, aad in the manner of translating the ssune 

Hebrew words, or expressing proper names, it appears 

evident, that the different parts of this version were 

made by different authors, and at different times. 

SiinoD, ib. Ken. Diss. 1. p 197. Diss. 2. p. S21. Diss. Gen. $ 

17. Widton, Prri. 9, § II, 12. Bos. Prol. c 1. Hod. ib. 

BeauBobre, ib. 

235. It is agreed, that the Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into Greek about 280 years before Christ, for 
the use of the Hellenistical Jews ; and the version is 
very literal and exact. The other books began to be 
translated about 170 years before Christ, when An- 
tiochus Epiphanes prohibited their reading the law in 
their synagogues, and were finished before the year 
130, all very literally, but with various degrees of skill 
and accuracy. 

Simon, ib. .Ken. Dtsa. 2. p. 311, 319. Diss. Oen. ib. Bob. 
Prol. c, 1. 

336. The Greek version was held in equal vene- 
■ration with the Hebrew original, and regarded as alike 
inspired, by the Hellenistical Jews, till the early Chris- 
tians came to use it in their arguments against them ; 
and then, they began to depreciate it, and to Appeal 
to the original, or to make alterations in it. 

Simon, ib. and 1. i, c. 17. Ken. Dise, Gen. § 67, 68. 70, 79, S6. 
Walton, Pro). 9. 5 1. 15. Bos. Prol. c 1. Brett, ib. Iso. 
xlii. 1. liii. 9. 

237. In order further to discredit it, they procured 
new Greek versions from the Hebrew ; that of Aquila, 
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about the year of Christ 130, extremely literal; that 
of Theodotioo, about 1 75, much l^s literal ; aad that 
of Symmachus, about 200, likewise not literal ; of all 
which only some fragments, remain, which have been 
collected by Montfaucon. 

Simon, ib. c. 9. Ken. Diss. 3. p. 392, &c 366. Diss. Gen. $ 68 
—70 Owen's Inquiry. Walton, Prol. 9. § 19. Brett, ib. 

Isa. vii. 14, !r«f*-r®'. 70. '"•"«, Aq. 

238. Origeo's Hexapla was an edition of these four 
versions, along with the original, both in Hebrew and 
in Greek characters, written in parallel columns, with 
marks for pointing out the variations of the 70 from 
the Hebrew, which version he sometimes likewise al- 
tered in conformity to the Hebrew, and with marginal 
notations of the differences between the versions ; a 
work evidently useful when it was written, and which 
would have been now of very great use, if it had re- 
mained entire and uncorrupted ; but it was soon in a 
great measure lost ; and, by the frequency of transcrib- 
ing the 70 version from it, and the carelessness of 
transcribers in omitting the marks of distinction, and 
taking marginal interpretations into the text, that ver- 
sion came in time to be much vitiated and mixed with 
other versions. 
Simon, ib. c. 3, 7. Ken. diss. 1. p. 13,7. Diss. 2. p. 362, &c 

srr, &c. 384. 39r. Walton. ProL 9. § 20—27. Bos. ProL c. 

S. Brett, ib. 
Hence double renderings of one Hebrew word. Gen. iz. 20. 

arffwv^ {'ytif:^) ynf. 3. Sam. i. 23. tt h»%tx-t<'f»i»it 

and t« iiixtfi'ivff 1 Chron. xi. II. iri^, and >• coifw in. 

Paal. xsii. t. • d(i> /tui, and wftrx't i**i. zziz. 1. vim dtv, 

and uiui Kfutt. 

10 
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239. In consequence of Origen's work, the old cop- 
ies of the 70 Version were diBregarded, and gradually 
h)st ; but, as manj were dissatisfied with the altera- 
tions Which he had made, other editions were written 
by Christians, among which Lucian^s Was most con- 
formable to the old copies. 

Simon, ib. c. 10. Ken. Diss. 2. p. 393. Walton, ib. 
Brett, ib. 

240. There are several MSS. extant of the 70 ver- . 
sion, or of parts of it ; the most celebrated of which 
are, the Alexandrian, in the British MnseuDi,_and the 
Vatican, at Rome. 

Simon, ib. Ken. Diss. 2. p. 406. Diss. Gen. § 173— \T5. 
Walton, trol. 9. § 30, 94. Bos. Prol. c. 2. Grebe. Pneftt. 
Brett, ib. 

241. There are four indepeudent editions of this 
version ; the Complutensian, in which variations were 
made from the MSS. in conformity to the Hebrew ; — 
the Aldine, followed with some alterations in several 
Subsequent impressions ; — the Vatican, from which all 
the ordinary editions arc taken ; — and Grabe's, pub- 
lished chiefly, though not entirely, from the Alexan- 
drian MS. 

Simon, ib. c. 3. CataTog. edition. Walton, ib. § 28 — 30. Bos. 
Prol. c. 2. Pabric. Biblioth. Gr»c. 1. 3. c. 2. Morin. 
txercitat et Pi«fat. Grabe, Pnefat Brett, ib. 

242. These editions differ considerably from one 
another : some give the preference to one, and others 
to another ; but none of them is perfect. By a care- 
ful collation of them all with the MSS. extant, a more 
correct edition might be made out, and would be of 
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eimuderable use, for throwing light upoa the Scrip- 
tures. 

"Waiton, Prol.9. 528— 51. Brett, ib. 

243. While the Hellenistical Jews, and niapy of 
the aiicieat Christians, improperly reckoned the Greek 
version inspired, some moderns have extolled it beyond 
measure, aad others, as unduly depreciated it; the 
truth lies between the two extremes. It is the work 
of fallible men, who fe|l into many mistakes; and 
therefore, has no authority, except so far as it is con- 
foruiable to the original Hebrew ; but, having been 
translated from very ancient copies, it shews in what 
manner they read the text; and therefore, may serve 
for detecting corruptions, which have since crept into 
the Hebrew copies, and for pointing out the genuine 
reading ; and accordingly, many of the readings which 
it points out, are still found in the oldest and best MSS. 
and ought to be adopted. 

MorJD. ib. Is. Vosi. ib. Simon, ib. c. "2, 5. L. Capell. Spist. 
ad Usaer. Houbig. Prol. p. 143. Ken. Diss. S. p. SSQ, 
&,c. Walton, Prol. 9. § 8, 14, 15. 52—66. Bos. Prol. c. 1. 
Brett, ib. 
Gen. xxxi. 55. " The God of Abratifun, and the God of Nahor 
judge betwixt as, the Ood of their father ." — superfluous and 
improper — wanting in 70. and 2 MSS. 

Houbig. in loc. Ken. ib. Diss. I. p, 368. Disfl. Gen. 
cod. 80, 227. 
Neh. ix. 17. " And appointed a captain to return in tkeir re- 
bellion, (O'nos, which haa not this signffication] to their 
bondage.'* 70. n Aiyvmu, " to their bandage in Egyft.'* 
onxos, S or 4 MSS. Edit Neap. 1487. Agreeable to 
Num, xIt. 4. 
Ken. in loc. Diss. Gen. § 49. 
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Zecn. T. 6. "This is (-srjt) their eye, (Eng, 'their resem- 
bluice') through alt the earth." DJiy "their iniquity." 
rO. -Aw*. So Syr. 1 MS. 
Bob. ib. Ken. io loc. 

244. The readings pointed out by the Greek ver- 
sion, are sometimes the genuine, even when they are 
not fotind in any Hebrew MSS. now extant. 

Bos. Prol. c. I. Brett, ib. 

Gen. xxiii. IS.-iynvh n/iK at*. Lit. "If thou, Ipraytkee 
hear me."— H)bscure, elliptical. '4, "to me." 70. »!riiJi»« 
""(•I 'i>Mf ", (as Gen. ssix. 34. 2 Kings, s. 6.) " since thvu 
art friendly to me, hear me." So Sam. Corrected in 1 
MS. 
Bos. ib. Ken. in loc. 

Gen.i¥. 8. (N" 81.) 

Deut. sxxiii. In the Hebrevr there is no mention of Simeon. 
But V. 6. ZttiuMi ■ra> nAuf. 70. Ales. Aid. Coraplut. 
Bos. ib. et in loc. 

245. When the Greek version and the Hebrew text 
agree in readings that are false, it proceeds, sometimes, 
from these having crept into the Hebrew copies before 
that version was made, and sometimes, from its haying 
been since altered in conformity to them. 

Ken. Diss. Gen. 5 17, 18. Diss. 2. p. 19-1, &c. 
Deut. X. 6. (N» 64.) 

246. The Greek version was one of the principal 
means of recovering the Hebrew language ; and a closer 
attention to it would have rendered the knowledge of 
that language, in many instances, more perfect. 

Simon, ib.c.5, 8. Capel. Epist adUsger. Houb. Prol. p. 143. 

247. The authors of that version used, or were 
acquiuuted with, languages very analogous to the 
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Hebrew ; and therefore, knew significations of words, 
which have since been unknown or overlooked, and 
have given them in some passages where they were 
proper. 
Simon, ib. c. 5. . Walton, Prol. 9. $ 46. Brett, ib. 

248. They mistranslated, however, some words, hy 
giving them that signihcation to which they bad come 
by use to be restricted, in that dialect to which they 
were accustomed, though they were capable of another 
more suitable to the passage. 

Simon, ib. c. 5. Walton, prol. 9. § 46. Boa. Prol. c. 1. 
Gen. i. 6. irf^, TO. nftfut " firmament," from the Sjriac use, 
" firm, solid." So Vulg. Eng. Rather, " expanse." 

249. The authors of this version often render He- 
brew words in a sense different from that to which they 
are restricted by the present vowel points ; and often 
in a better sense. 

Simon, ib. c. 5, 8. Bos. Prol. c. 1. Brett, ib. (N" 111.) 
Gen. xMi. 31. "Israel bowed himself upon the beiTs (niji}) 
head." 70. /«W« " staff," na?. 

250. The Greek version often gives a juster sense 
of texts of Scripture, than what, being given by more 
modern versions, is generally put upon them. 

Simon, ib. Walton, Pro!. 9. § 46. Bos. Prol. c. 1. 

Gen. ¥i, 3. " My Spirit shall not alwajs strive with man." 

Eng. — remain, 70. Vulg. connexion. " for that he is fiesti, 

yet his days shall be 120 years." 
Simon, ib. c. 5. 

251. The Greek version, being written in the very 
same dialect with the New Testament, oitea serves, 
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both to detennioe the genuine reading, and to fix the 
meaaing of words in passages of it. (No. 165.) 

Bob. Prol. c. I- Grotius in N- T. Kuchen. Animad. in Enog. 

Mack night, ib. 
Mark. v. 38. «A«A<«iri*f , all MSS. ;et auipected to be foe 

tit^v^nr^, but frequent in TO. 
Mill, in loc, 
Luke viii. SQ. Km4 Mrty^fAif avrw, JUycFrwt. Some MSS. have 

Mrnvyt^Jtt aurwi; but the fcHiner is found in 70. (Mill.) 

Eng. " And it was told him by certain which said.*' 



()f the Samaritan Versions. 

252. There aire three Versions taken notice of, 
which were made directly from the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. 

Ken. Diss. 2. c. 1. p, 29. &c. Walton. Prol. 11. § 20. 

253. One of them is in the Samaritan character, and 
in their common language, recltoned very ancient, and 
made on account of their having lost the knowledge pf 
tlie Hebrew. 

Simon, V. T. 1. 2. c. 1, 17. WaUon, Prol. 5. § 4. and Prol. J.1. 
§20. Brett, ib. 

254. It is very literal and exact, but incorrectly 
rendered in the Latin version of it published in the 
Polyglot. 

Simon, ib. c. 17. Walton, Prol. 1 1, ib. 
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255. It generally agrees with the Samaritan text, 
where this differs from the Hebrew ; and thus confirms 
the antiquity of its readings. 

SimoD, ib. 

256. But, it differs from that text in some places, 
either by the translator's mistake of the sense, or where 
a corruption has crept into the one or the other ; and, 
by a collation of the MSS. of it, it might be rendered 
more perfect 

Simon, ib. 

257. There is likewise a version from the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, into the Arabic language, some copies of 
which are written in the Arabic character, and others 
in the Samaritan, but little known. 

SimoD, ib. Walton, ib. ^ 21. 

258. There was a Greek version from the sam6 
Pentateuch, esteemed very ancient, of which only a few 
fragments remain, in quotations of the Fathers ; and, 
from these it appears to have been literal and exact, 
and to have concurred with the 70, in many readings. 

Simon, ib. c. 9. Ken. ib. Walton, ib. $ 2^ 

259. The other versions peculiar to the Old Testa- 
ment, are the modem Jewish versions; the principal 
of which are, by R. Saadlas Gaon, and an African 
Jew, into Arabic ; some, into modern Greek ; one, into 
Spanish, and one, into Persic. 

Simon, ib. c. 19. Walton, Prol. 14. § 15, 16. 
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Of the Latin Versions. 

260. The other class of Versions, is of such as ex- 
tend both to the Old T^tament and the New ; at least, 
being made by Christians, do not purposely exclude 
either; and, these being ancient, or modem, we shall 
be^D with the former, and, among them, with the 
Latin Versions. 

261 . That the Scriptures might be understood by 
all Christians, there were very early versions of them, 
probably many, into the Latin tongue ; those of the 
New Testament, immediately from the Greek original ; 
but, those of the old Testament, from the Version of 
the 70. 

Siroon.V. T.l. 2 c. 11. N. T. t. 2. c. 3—6. Ken. DLss. 2. p. 
434, Michael. § 61, 62. .Walton, Prol. 5. § 5. Prol. 10. i I. 
Brett, ib. Beausobre, Intr, Marsh's Michael, ch. 7. sect* 
31, 22, 23, 24, 25. 

262. There was one Latin Version, of highest au- 
thority, and most generally received, called the Old, 
the Italic, or the Vulgate ; written probably in the first 
century ; a considerable part of which remains, and 
might be collected. 

■Walton, Prol. 9. § 31, 32. Prol. 10. § 1. Beausobre, ih. 
Macknight, ib. Gen. Pref. MarsK's Micliael. ib. sect 23. 

263. This Version, being extremely literal, is well 
£tted for pointing out what were the readings in the 
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Greek copies ;^ and, by reason of its antiquity, it be- 
stows great authority on such readings as it proves to 
have then taken place. 

264 By its being often transcribed, many mistakes 
crept into the Italic version ; other versions were mixt 
with it ; and, in particular, expressions were interpolat- 
ed from parallel places, and glosses taken from the 
margin into the text ; for which reason, wherever it 
(Contains any thing additional to the Greek, it' is justly: 
suspicious. 

. Simon, ib. Michael. $ 63, 64. Ken. Diss. Gen. $ 8. Bret^ 
ib. Marsh's Michael, ib. sect 26. 

265. To remedy the confusion into which it had 
gradually fallen, Jerome corrected it ; but afterwards 
made a new version of the Old Testament from the 70; 
and, not satisfied with this, he made, likewise, a version 
of it, from the Hebrew, to which, however, he did not 
always scrupuloiBly adhere. 

Simon, V. T. ib. c. 11, IS. Michael. § 65. Ken. Diss. Oen. 
§8,84,1,92. Walton, Prol. 5. 5 5. Prol. 10. § 1-5. Brett, 
ib. Beausobf e, lb. Macknight, ib. Marsh's Michael, ib. 
sect. 28. 

266. This last version shews that some variations 
had crept into the Hebrew copies, since the time when 
the 70 version was made. 

2S7. Though Jerome's new version was at first dis- 
approved by some, it soon came (except the Psalms, 
his former version of which was still ret^ned) to be .' 
universally adopted and used ; and obtained the naOie 
of the Vulgate. 

U 
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Simon, V. T. ib. c. 7, 11. N. T, t 3. c. 8, 9. Michael. § 66. 
Walton, Prol. 5. § 5. Prol. Itt § 7, 8. Brett, ib. Beau- 
aobre, ib. 

268. The copies of the Vulgate version, having be- 
come very difiFerent from one another, and corrupted in 
many places, were several times revised ; and several 
successive editions of it, corrected from MSS., have 
been published. 

Simon, N. T. ib. Michael, ib. Ken. Diss. Gen. % 12, 38, 92, 107. 
Walton, Prol. 10. % 9. Marsh's Michael, ib. sect 39. 

269. The Vulgate, in its present state, being a 
mixture of the old Italic version, and that of Jerome, 
points out the state of the original text, partly in the 
first, and partly in the fourth century ; and it gives 
great authority to those readings which it clearly indi- 
cates ; and contains several which are preferable to the- 
present readings, and supported by some of the best 
and oldest MSS. 

Marsh's Michael, ib. sect. 27. 

Jer. li. 19. " He is the former of all things, and the rod of hii 

inheritance." Heb. absurd.—" And /sraet is the rod," &c. 

Vulg. Chald. 23 MSS. Jer. x. 1& supplied m Eug. 
Ken. in loc. Diss. 3. p. 439. Diss. Gen. § 47. 

270. The vulgate is not inspired, nor infallible; 
but it is, in general, skilfiil and faithful, and oftai 
g^ves the sense of Scripture better than more modem 

versions. 

Walton, Prol. 10. § 6, 10, 11. Mtrsh's Michael, ib- 
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Of the Syriac Versions. 

271. There is a Syriac version of the Old Testa- 
ment, from the Greek of the 70, part of which only 
has been pubHshed ; which is ancient, and serves prin- 
cipally to shew the state of the Greek copy, at the 
time when it was made. 

Simon, V. T. 1. 8. c 15. Ken. Diss. Gen. 5 88. Walton. Prol. 
IS. 5 8, Jr. 

272. But there is, likewise, a Syriac version of the 
Old Testament, from the Hebrew, as well as of the 
New Testament, from the Greek ; probably made in 
the first century. 

Simon, V. T. ib. N. T. t. 2. Pocock. Not in Port. Mos. c. 1, 
Michael. 5 47. Walton, Prol. 13. § 8, 15. Brett, ib. Mack- 
night, ib. Gen. Pref. Marsh's Michael, ch. 7. sect 4. 
6, 7, 8. 

273. Many MSS. of this version are known ; there 
have been several editions of it, and some trauslationg 
from it. 

Simon, ib. Ken. Diss. Gen. § 88, 89. n. b. Waltwi, Prol. 19. 
§ 8. Marsh's Michael, ib. sect. S, 3. 

274. The Syriac version omits the Hebrew titles of 
the Psalms, and inserts others expressive of their sup- 
posed subjects ; and it contains not 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John, nor Jude. 
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. Simon, T. T. ib. Marsh's Michael, ib. sect 2. 
pBal. 1. "Of the manner of living accocding to the nine beaii- 

tucles meiitioned by Matthew." 
Psai. ii. " Concerning the calling of the nations, and the suffer- 

inji;8 of Christ" 
Psal, iii. " Concerning future happiness." 

273. The Syriac version being very literal, ascer- 
tains clearly the readings ^vhich it followed ; by reason 
of its antiquity, it gives great authority to these read- 
ings ; and it has preserved some which appear to be 
genuine. 

Walton, Prol. 13. § 19. Marsh's Michael, ib. sect. 9. 
2 Sam. XV. 7. " After forty years Absalom said." From what t 
— Syr. "four." supported by Vulg. in several MSS. and 
Sistus's edit, of Joseph. Ant. 7. 9. Grot, in loc 
Ken. Diss. 2. p. 357. Diss. Gen. § Si. p. 46, n. 
ProT. xxvi. 4, 5. "Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
lest thou also be like unto him. Answer a fool according to 
hisfoUy, iest he be wise in his own conceit." Contradic- 
tory — no reaaon— Syr. " According (o thine own wisdom," 
So Chald. inSiiO repeated from the preceding line. 
Ken. ib. p. 359. 

276. The Syriac version often agrees with the 70, 
where it differs from the present Hebrew ; not by 
having been taken from it ; but because the MSS. used 
for both these versions agreed ; and their concurrence 
gives great authority to a reading followed by them. 

Simon, V.T.ib. 

277. In the New Testament, the Syriac version 
often agrees with the old Itahc, but was not taken from 
il, for tbey differ both in readings, and in renderijigs. 

Marsh's Michael, ib. sect 5. 
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278. The ccnncidence, therefore,' of the Syriac and 
the Italic versions, in any reading, has arisen from theit 
having been made from MSS. of the same age ; and 
their great antiquity will generally entitle that reading 
to the preference. 

279. Besides these ancient versions, there are oth- 
ers into Syriac, more modern, of the fifth and seventh 
centuries ; but they are less valuable and useful. 



Of the other Ancient Versions. 

280. The Egyptian Christians, called Copts, had 
an ancient version of the Scriptures, supposed to have 
been made about the time of the Council of Nice, into 
tb9 Coptic language, then vernacular to them, which 
was a mixture of the old Egyptian language, and the 
Greek. 

Simon, V. T. I. 2. c. 16. N. T. t. a. Michael. § 53. 
Marsh's Mich&el. ib. sect. 13. 

281. There are said to be two versions in this lan- 
guage extant ; one, known in Europe, in which the 
Old Testament is thought to have been translated im- 
mediately from the 70, and of which the New Testa- 
ment has been published ; the other, used by the 
Jacobite and Melchite Christians; but which of 
them is the ancient version is uncertain. 

Simon, ib. Michael, ib. 
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282. The Coptic versioos are of some use ia criti- 
cism ; and are considerable, as having given rise to 
the Arabic versions, when this language came into 
common use in Egypt 

Simon, tb. 

283. There are many Arabic versions of the Scip- 
tures, made by Christians ; but they are alt posterior 
to the time of Mahomet ; and were probably finished 
in the tenth, or the eleventh century. 

SimoD, V. T. c. 16. N. T. t. 2. Michael. § 53—55. Ken. 
Diss. 2. p. 453. Diss. Gen. § 44. Walton, Prol. 14. § 17— S3. 
Be&usobre, ib. Marsh's Michael, ib. $ 15, 16. 

284. They are unequal, inaccurate, and oAen 
paraphrastical. 

Simon, ib. 

285. It is generally supposed, that the Arabic ver- 
sions were taken, in the Old Testament, from the 
Greek of the 70, or from the Syriac translations of it ; 
and, so far as they were so, they show the readings of 
these at the time when they were taken ; and either 
confirm their present readings, or preserve such as 
have since been altered in these. 

Simon, ib. Ken. Diss. Gen. § 44. 

Fsal. xviii. 13. Arab, wants "hailstones and coals of fire." 
So 4 Heb. MSS. £ Sam. zxii. 14. 70. 
Ken. Diss. jGlen. ib. 
Psal. Ixriii. 18, " Thou hast ^iven gifits to men." Arab, old 
MSS. of TO. Sjr. Ital. Eph. iy. 8. 
Ken. ib. § 44, 77. 

286. Some of the Arabic versions, or some parts of 
tjiem, appear uot to have been taken from these other 
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versions, but immediately from the Hebrew ; for they 
contain readings diflerent from theirs, but conformable 
to Hebrew copies. 
Ken. Diss. Gen. § 44. 

1 Kings Tiii. 20. "As they sat xt the table — (piska) — the 
word of the Lord came unto the prophet" Arab, alone 
supplies, " and did eat." 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. 477. 
Chap. xxii. 19. — " Hear thou the word of the Lord." Heb. 
70. Sjr. " Hear ye" (Jehoshaphat and Ah^) Arab. 
7 Heb. MSS. 
Ezek. xxxvii. 4. "Again he stud unto me." Arab, adds, 
" Son of Man." So 6 MSS. Chald. v. 3, 9, 11, &c. 

287. The Arabic versions of the New Testament 
are thought to be made, from the Greek, in the Gos- 
pels ; and from the Syriac, in the Epistles. 

288. Of the Arabic versions, there are many MSS. 
differing much from one another ; and different edi- 
tions; but some of them alteied according to the 
Vulgate. 

Walton. Prol. 14. § 18—23. 

289. There was an early version of the Scripture 
into the Ethiopic, or the language of the Abyssinians ; 
and, as one only is known, this is probably the Same 
which has been oftener tban once published, and 
which agrees much with the Alexandrian MS. 

Chrysost. Walton, Prol. 15. § 10, '12. Beausobre, Introd. 
Marsh's Michael, ib. sect 17. 

290. The Ethiopic version of the Old Testament 
was not taken from the Hebrew, but closely follows 
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the 70; that of the New ia immediatelj from the 
Greek ; and better in the Gospels, than in the Epistles. 
Simon, V. T. 1. S.c. 16. N. T. t. S. HouUg. Prol. Michael. 
§56. Walton,ib.510. 11. 

291. This version has some peculiar readings ; many 
of them erroneous ; but, where it appears to be exact, 
its antiquity gives it considerable authority. 

Walton, ib. § 12. 

292. The Armenians are said to have made a ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, into their own language, in the 
fourth century, immediately ' from the Syriac; but 
they afterwards translated the New Testament from 
the original Greek. 

Simoa, V. T. ib. N. T. ib. Michael. § 57. Beausobre, ib. 
Marah'a Michael, ib. sect. 18, 19- 

293. In the thirteenth century, the ancient Arme- 
nian version was altered in some places, according to 
the Vulgate ; with these alterations the subsequent 
MSS. were written ; and, when it was published, some 
other alterations, conformable to the Vulgate, were 
adopted ; but it still retains some of its old readings. 

Simon, ib. Michael. § 58. BeausiAre, ib. 
Matt. xzvii. 16, 17. "Jesus Barabbas." singular; but men- 
tioned as a common reading bj Origen, Horn. 35. tm Matt. 

294. If the Persians had anciently a version of the 
Scriptures into their language, it is probably lost; 
for ^1 the Persic versions known to us, are reckoned 
modem. 

Suion, V. T. c la N. T. t. 2. c 17. Michael. § 59. Walton, 
Prol. 16. § 6. Beausobre, ib. 
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295. Two Persic Tersions have been pnbliahed, 
both of which appear to hare been taken from tha 
Syriac. 

Jid. ib. Watlon, ib. $ 7, 8, 9. Marsh's Michael. lb. sect. SO. 

298. It is said, however, that there are several MSS. 
of the Persic version, considerably different from both 
these editions ; and that another version, perhaps 
more ancient than either, is used by the Persians in 
their public service. 



SECT. VII. 

Of Modem Versions. 

296. The several nations in the Western Church 
had versions of the Scriptures into their vernacular ' 
languages, which were taken immediately from the 
Vulgate ; but most of them are now lost. 

SimoD, V. T. 1. S. c. ]. 22. Johnson. Histof. Acconnt. 

297. There are, however, several Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions of the Bible, or of parts of it, in MSS., and of 
which the Gospels have been published ; and appear 
to be taken from the old Italic. 

Michael. $ 72. Johnson, ib. Marsh's Michael, ib. sect 38. 

298. The version of the four Gospels, called Codex 
Argeoteus, was generally supposed to be a part of the 
Gothic version of Ulphilas ; but is affirmed by those 
who have examined it most carefully, to be an old 
Frankish version, made, after the middle of the sixth 
century, immediately from the Greek, scrupulously 

12 
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literal, and therefore 6t for ahewiog the ceadings of the 
copies used for it. 
Michael. $ 68, &g. BeaastAn, Intr, Manh's Michael, ih. 
sect. St, &c. 

299. The more modem versions are, either into 
Latin, or into the vernacular languages ; and both are 
made either fay Papists or by Protestants. . 

Simon, V. T. c 1, 20. 

SOO. Most of the Latin versioas by Papists, are 
made according to the present Masoretic text, the 
modem punctuation, and the interpretations of the 
Rabbins ; aim at being extremely literal ; and, by this 
means, are rude, barbarous, and often obscure ; as 
those of the Old Testament by Pagoinus, Arias Mon- 
tanus, Malvenda, Cajetan. 

Simon, ib. Brett, ib. Be&utobre, ib. 

30L Others of them are only editions of the Vul- 
gate, with some corrections, as Clarius's, &c. 

302. Houbigant has given a new version of the Old 
Testament, not according to the present Hebrew, but 
according to the text, as he thought it should be cor- 
rected by MSS.; ancient versions, and critical con- 
jectures. 

303. Among Protestants, Munster gave a Latin 
version of the Old Testament, from the Hebrew, 
according to the punctuation and interpretation of the 
Rabbins. 

304. Leo Juda began another, which vras finished 
by Bibliander, likewise from the Hebrew ; rather free 
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than literal ; and the New Testament was added by 
others. 
Simon, V. T. ib. Brett, ib. Beaasobre, ib. 

305. Castalio gave a version of the Bible, from the 
origioals, without adhering scrupulously to the receiv- 
ed reading, in which he studied, chiefly, to express the 
sense in elegit and classical Latin. 

306. Junius and Tremellius gave a version of the 
Old Testament, exactly according to *he received text, 
and punctuation, and were peculiar in expressing th^ 
article by demonstrative pronouns. 

307. There are several versions, likewise, of the 
New Testament, from Greek into Latin, by Protes- 
tants ; as Beza's, which has the peculiarity of render- 
ing the article by demonstrative pronouns, but is gen- 
erally and highly esteemed. 

Walton, Pro]. 4. Beausobre, ib. Macknigh^ ib. 

308. Some Protestants have satisfied themselves 
with only correcting the Vulgate version, according to 
the originals ; as the Osiaoders. 

Brett, ib. 

309. In consequence of the Reformation from 
Popery, the original Scriptures were translated into 
most of the modern languages of Europe ; first, by 
Luther, into German, whose version, though not 
scrupulou^y literal, is sufficiently accurate; was, 
oftener than once, revised and corrected by himself, as 
well as by others sinca ; and has been translated into 
the Swedish, Danish, and other northern languages ,* 
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next, by Leo Juda ; likewise into German, ftnr the 
use of the Zuiagliaos. 
Simon, V. T. 1. 2. c. 1,23. 

310. The Scriptures were translated into French, 
at Geneva, by Olivetanus ; the preferable renderings in 
the text, and others, particularly from the 70, in the 
margin. This version was corrected, chiefiy as to the 
language, by Calvin ; and, again, by Bertram, Beza, 
and others ; and has, since, from time to time, under- 
gone some alter?uons of the same sort- 
Simon, ib. c. 1, 24. 

311. By order of the Synod of Dordt, a version 
was made into the Dutch language, in place of 
Luther's, which had been used till then ; and well 
executed by the learned men who undertook it. 

Simon, ib, c. 23. 

312. There are two versions of the Old Testament 
into Spanish, in which Pagnin is chiefly followed. 

SirooD, ib. 

313. Diodad made a version into Italian, (after- 
wards translated into French) which follows the 70, in 
many places where he thought the Hebrew corrupted ; 
and is free, perspicuous, and highly esteemed. 

Simon, ib. 

314>. There have been several English versions of 
the Scriptures ; Wicklifl"'s ; Tyndal^s ; Co'verdale's ; 
the Bishops* Bible ; the Geneva Bible ; our present 
version, the alterations of the later of which, fix)m the 
earlier, have not always been for the better ; all of 
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them, except the first, taken fi-om the ori^nals ; none 
of them, however, particularly not our present version, 
adhering servilely to the common Masoretic reading of 
the Old Testament, but, rendering according to the 
emendations which were judged necessary, especially 
such as are suggested by the ancient versions. 
Simon, ib. c, 1, S3. Ken- Diss. Gen. §89. note lOS. Beaa- 
sobre, ib. Johnson's Mistor. Account. Macknight, ib. 

315. Id opposition to the vernacular versions of 
Protestants, Popish versions hare been made into 
several languages, generally from the Vulgate, but not 
very accurate. 

Simon, ib. c. 22. 

316. Besides versions peculiar to the Old Testa- 
ment, and versions extending to the whole Scriptures, 
there is a third class,, those of particular books. 



Distinctions of Versions. 

317. In recollecting the account which has heea 
given of the versions of Scripture, it readily occurs, 
that they are distinguishable into different classes, and 
that these several classes are useful, in different ways, 
and different degrees. 

318. Versions are either ancient or modern. The 
ancient may serve both for ascertaining the true read- 
ing, and for interpreting the sense ; the modern can 
answer only the latter of these purposes. 
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319. Versions are either iodepeodent, taken imme- 
diately from the originab ; or derived, rendered from 
another version. 

320. To which of these classes a version belongs, 
may be known either by testiinouy, or by internal 
marks. Thus, a version shews itself to be derived, 
by copyiog the errors or peculiarities of another, by 
coinciding with another in very obscure and doubtful 
passages, by mistaken renderings, accountable only 
from a 'natural misconception of the language of 
another. 

321. independent versions alone are directly useful 
for ascertaining the readings of the original ; derived 
versions can shew only the ancient reading of the ver- ' 
sion from which they were taken ; but may, by pre- 
serving it, contribute indirectly to the emendation of 
the original. 

322. Versions are either literal, expressing the 
original, word for word : or free, intended to ^ve 
the sense clearly, without adhering scrupulously to 
the words. 

323. Literal versions show the readings of the 
copies from which they were taken ; and they "are the 
fittest for public use, as being simplest, most perma- 
nently intelligible, and not unduly limiting the sense. 

Simon, passim. Michael. § 7S. 

324. A version is too literal, when it retains idioms 
which, m the language of the version, convey a sense 
totally different from that of the original. 
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325. But, to be truly literal, a version should retain 
the turn of expression of the original, as far as it is at 
all consistent with the language of that version ; peculiar 
idioms, it should render in words expressive of their 
sense ; ambiguous words or phrases, it should trans- 
late, if possible, by such as are equally ambiguous ; it 
should neither unnecessarily depart from the order of 
words in the original, nor adhere to it, in cases where 
it would render the sense equivocal ; it should, as far 
as possible, preserve the manner and spirit of the 
original. 

326. Free versions always determine the original to 
one certain sense, rendering obscure expressions by such 
as are clear, and ambiguous expressions by words 
wiswering only to one of their significations. They 
are, thus, a sort of commentary ; but give only the 
interpretation, without the reasons of it. 



Of the Use of Versions for determining readings. 

8Sn. The original Hebrew of the Old Testament, 
and Greek of the New, are the fountains and standards, 
by which all versions ought to be examined ; but it 
follows not from this, that versions may not be of use, 
for determining the true reading, amd of authority, for 
establishing a reading different from that which is now 
commonly received. 

Walton, PrtA. 6-5 8. PnA. 7. Houbig. Prol. c. 3. a. S. 

Reo. Diss. 3. p. 3S3. Diss. Gen. i 44— 4g, 6s, 136. Pfaff. cap. 
13. can. 2, 
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328. To allow tfais authority to veniona, is not to 
prefer a copy to tlie original ; it is only to collect irom 
them, what was the reading in the MSS. (^ the original 
from which they were taken ; and, because these were 
more ancient and more correct than any which we now 
have, to {Hvfer that reading to what is found in later 
and less correct transcripts. 

329. But in applying versions to this purpose, 
several cautions are necessary, for out determining 
how the translators really read. 

330. The versions have undergone alterations and 
corruptions by transcribers, even more than the origi- 
nals. Before adopting, therefore, a reading from a 
version, we must be certain that it is in that place 
uncorrupted ; and, for this purpose, a correction of the 
several ancient versions, by a cc^lation of all the 
known copies of them, would be of great importance. 

Simoii,V.T.l. 3.cl. 

331. It is only when it appears that translators 
understood the orignal, and rendered justly from it, that 
their version can give authority to a particular reading. 

332. From theb adding or omitting words, a^e- 
ably to the genius of the language in which they wrote, 
it cannot be inferred, that they found in their cc^ies 
words answering to these. 

Michftet. i 29. 

333. When they give a sense equivalent to that of 
the present copies of the original, though not literal, 
we ought not to presume that they read differently. 

Michael, ib. Wtdton, Prol. 6. § 11. 
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334. Sometunes, eren when they seem to give the 
sense of a readiag different Irom the present, they yet 
had the same reading, but affixed to the word another 
signification ; and, therefore, in order to ascertain the 
readings followed by them, an accurate knowledge of 
the original languages, in their full extent, is highly 
needful. 

Simon, V. T. 1. 2. c. 5. 

Psal. isii. title, p'tk, commonly "Vind." 70. »m»iri'i^ 

"defence, aasiataDce" But they read not differently, for 

they render "niS'it ver. 19. Emlnat. 
Simon, ib. c. 7. 

335. But there are cases in which it is clear that the 
authors of the ancient Fersions had readings in the 
original different from the present, and what these 
readings were ; as, when the expression in both is per- 
fectly definite, or, when the version suits a word very 
similar to the present ; and, in these cases, both read- 
ings ought to be fairly compared and examined, and 
that preferred which is on the whole best supported. 

Simon, V, T. 1. I. c. 11. 1. 2. c 5. Houbig. Prol. Walton, ib. 

§ 9, 10. 
Gen. ii. 2. " Od the seventh day God ended his work." Heb. 

Chald. — " aUvtk,*' 70. Ham. Syr. 
Simon, ib. Houbig. ib. & in loc. Cleric, in loc 

336. A reading, certainly expressed in an ancient 
version, is of the same authority as if it had been found 
in a MS. of the age when that version was made ; and 
consequently, of greater authority than if found in any 
angle MS. now extaut ; and that in proportion to the 
superior antiquity of the version. 

13 
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337. Thoagh it voM seem that no ungle Tcrsioa. 
cau have sufiicient audiori^ to estaUbh a reading in 
opposition to the copies of the origiial, and the ot^er 
versions, yet, in some very particular cases, U may have 
evea thia authority ; as, for instance, when there is 
evidence that the original and the other versions imve 
been corrupted in that place. 

. 338. In like manner, if the present reading of the 
original be absurd, or yield no sense, a sin^e version 
may give probability to another reading, especially 
when from it the present reading might have naturally 
arisen. 

339. The reading of a single ancient version may 
receive considerable weight, from its being suitable to 
the sense, the connexion, or parallel places. 

Num. xxii. 22. "And God's anger was kindled because he 
went, —'— — and the angel of the Lord stood," &c. 
Arab, inserts "from grecdiDess." according to 2 feterii. 
15. SemeHeb-MSS. 
Ken. in loc. & Diss. Gen. § 44, 165. 
Prov. xix. 1. " Better is tlie poor that watketh in his int^rity, 
than he that is perverse in his lips, and is nfool," Noanti- 
thesia in poor and fool, waUceth and lips, no sentiment. 
Sjr. " ways, though he be rick." This ^ves a proper sense. 
V3">T "wfljs," in above 30 MSS. rpjf "rtcA." Collect, 
var. read. (Ken. Diss. 2. p. 986.) Vulg. " dives et insipiens.* 
Confirmed by Prov. xxviii. 6. 
Houbig. in loc. Ren. in loc. & Diss. I. p. 509. Diss. 2. 
p. 287. Diss. Gen. § 179. 

340. The concurrence of several independent ancient 
versions in a reading, renders it highly probable ; as it 
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shews the concurrence of at least as many very ancient 
MSS. perhaps of different ages and countries. 

341. The concurrence of all the ancient versions in 
a reading is sufficient for establishing it, though it 
should not be found in any MSS. now extant ; for it 
shews that it took place in many MSS. so ancient, that 
a few of them ought to outweigh a great number of 
such as are vastly more modern. 

342. If a reading indicated by any, by several, or 
by all the ancient versions, is likewise found in some 
MSS. still extant, this will add to the authority of such 
leading, proportionably to the number or antiquity of 
the MSS., provided that neither have these been 
altered in conformity to the versions, nor the versions 
in conformity to them. 

343. If, in the hooks of Moses, the reading follow- 
ed by ancient versions be likewise found in the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, this makes a great addition to the 
evidenee which they would have otherwise had, and 
generally renders them certain. 

344. i}Vhen all the copies of the original, and all the 
versions, agree in a reading, it is certainly the true 
one ; and, as that is, in general, the case, we have 
absolute assurance of the authenticity and purity of the 
Scriptures in general, greater assurance than with 
regard to any other book whatever. 
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C^the Use of Versions for Interpretation. 

345. Versions cootribute mBch to the iaterpre^ 

tation of Scripture. 

346. It is only by means of versions, that they 
who are ignorant of the original languages ean at all 
learn what the Scripture contains; and every ver- 
sion, so far as it is just, conveys the sense of Scripture 
to those who understand the language in which it is 
w/itten. 

347. Though they who have the means of under- 
standing the originals, especially the teachers of reli- 
gion, ought not to satisfy themselves with versions, 
yet there is scarcely any version which does not 
express the sense of Scripture, so far as it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be known by those, who have no 
other means of learning it. 

343. Versions give great assistance for ontJerstand- 
iog the sense of Scripture, even to those who are 
acquainted with the originals, wherever the translators 
were more skilful in these languages, or bestowed 
greater attention, or had superior advantages of any 
kind. 

349. As some versions are made with greater skill 
and exactness than others, and some parts of every 
version, with greater than other parts of it ; the com- 
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f>aTi80Q of different versions, aod the selectioD of the 
preferable renderings irom them all, would contribute 
Tery much to our obtainiDg the true sense of Scripture. 

350. Neither &e ancient versions, nor the modem, . 
ought to be preferred absolutely, and in all cases ; for 
the deviations of later translators from the renderings 
t>f the earlier, are sometimes to the better, and some- 
times to die 'worse. 

351. Though it be certain, that the authors of the 
ancient versions often followed readings different from 
those in the present text ; yet, in many cases, we 
ought to conclude, that they only rendered the reading 
which we still have, in a sense not affixed to it by the 
modems; as, when they trequently give the same 
rendering of the same word, or, when that word has 
-still, in any of the kindred languages, the same signifi- 
cation which they assign to it. 

Houbig Pro), c. 3. a. 4. 

352. Significations of words, in this manner pointed 
out by the ancient versions, are significations which 
we may be sure that the words really had ; and we 
may, without scruple, prefer them to the more modern 
and common renderings, when the sense or other cir- 
cumstances give countenance to them. 

353. The ancient versions, being the works of men 
who had several advantages above the modems for 
understanding the original languages, and the phraseol- 
ogy of Scripture ; and those of the Old Testament, in 
particular, being one of the principal means by which 
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the knowledge of the Hebrew was recovered, And, bj 
more caieliil attention to which, it might be readered 
still more perfect ; there can be no doubt but thej geuer- 
ally give us the true sense of Scripture, and that often 
in places where we could scarcely have discovered it 
by any other me^ns. 
Focock, PcH'ta Mosia, c. I. Michael, § 46. 

354. That a version may exhibit the true sense of 
Scripture, it must translate it as it really lies, without 
regard to any consequences which may seem'to fellow 
from a genuine translation, or to the prejudices or 
peculiar tenets of the translator ; but very few versions 
ai*e perfectly unexceptionable in this respect. 

355. A version of the Scriptures might be made, 
which would exhibit the sense of Scripture more truly 
-and accurately than any now extant, though it would 
be attended with great difficulties ; and none can, per- 
haps, be expected absolutely unexceptionable. 

356. Such a version should not scrupulously adhere 
to the text, as commonly received, but follow those 
readings which appear to be most genuine; and, for 
this purpose, it is prerequisite to our obtaining such a 
version, that the preferable readings should be every 
where ascertained, by a collation of the copies, not 
only of the original, but also of the several ancient 
versions; and it would be proper that, when a reading 
is found clearly preferable, it should be translated ; 
but, when the true reading is doubtful, the commonly 
received one should be rendered in the text; and that, 
in both cases, the renderings of all the other readings 
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whishi have any degvee e£ plausibility, slrauld ba 
marked in tiie margin. 

Simon, V. T. 1. 3. c. 1- 

357. la such a veraioa,. that meaning of the orig- 
inal words should be given in every place^ which 
appears to bejn that place most proper; in. deteimifi- 
ing which, the translator should not confine himself to 
those significations of words which have been adopted 
by the Rabbins, and from them by modern lexicog- 
raphers; but should attend to all the significaticms 
which either kindred languages or ancient versions 
shew to have really belonged to the words; and, while 
the text expresses what appears to be the genuine 
translation of every passage, the different senses of 
which the word is capable, especially those which it 
clearly has in other places, should be marked in the 
margin, if they can be at all apj)licable in that passage. 

Simon, ib. c. 3. 

558. Such idioms of the original languages as are 
ambiguous, should be either retained in the version, or 
rendered in words capable of the same ambiguity ; but, 
idioms which have a clear and precise import, should 
not be copied, but expressed in that form of words 
which, in the language into which the version is made, 
express that import with greatest propriety and exact- 



359. A version of the Scripture should be varied, so 
as to express the spirit and manner of the several parts 
of it. This will be most effectually done, not by ser- 
vilely copying the style of the original, but by exhib- 
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iting the several sentiments and affections painteJ by 
it, in those terms which one possessed by the same 
sentiments and affections, would naturally use for 
expressing them, in the language of the version ; and, 
by preserving the same species of style which, accord- 
ing to the usage of that language, comes nearest to the 
style of the original. i» 

LowtK's Isaiah, Prelim. JUas- p. 35, &c. 

360. So many things being prerequisite to a perfect 
version of the Scriptures, all of which have not beea 
as yet even attempted, it must be long before a perfect 
version can be expected ; and, indeed, the difficulties 
are so great, particularly, in every where determining 
the best reading and the true sense, that, with all the 
means which we have of surmounting them, a version 
•of the whole Scripture, absolutely perfect, can scarcely, 
perhaps, be at all expected ; , but every approach to it 
is highly desirable and important. 
ffimoD, V. T. 1. 3. c. 1—4. ^ 
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CHAP. V. 

7%e Circumatances relating to the Books of 
Scriptwre, 

361. There are several circumstances relating to 
the books of Scripture, knowledge of which is, in 
some degree or other, useful in criticism ; the species 
of composition, the author, the time, the occasion of 
writing, the design of the book, its plan, and the con- 
nexion of the parts. 

Olass. PhiloL Sacr. 1. £. p. S, § 2: 

. 362. When diese circumstances cannot be ascertain- 
ed, as in some cases they are not easily or certainly de- 
terminable, it necessarily occasions some measure of 
obscurity or ambiguity. 

363. But, in many cases, these several circumstan- 
ces may be determined with certainty, or with consid- 
erable probability ; either externally, by testimony ; 
or, internally, from hints and indications in the books 
themselves ; and, wherever they can, they throw light, 
some more, some less, upon the Scriptures. 



Of the Kinds of Composition in Scripture. 

364. The Scripture consists of many books, on dif- 
ferent subjects, belonging to different species of compo- 
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sitioa, and written in different manners ; each of whicb 
has its peculiar structure and rules ; and these must be 
attended to, and understood, in order to our entering 
thoroughly into either its sense or its beauties. 

365. In respect of their subjects, the books of Scrip- 
Uu-e are historical* didactical, devotional or prophetical ; 
and, in respect of their manner of composition, either 
prosaical or poetical. 

' S66. All the books of the New Testament, and all 
' the historical books of the Old, are written in prose ; 
the rest of the Old Testament is, in general, poetical. 

367. The history of the Bible is, properly, sacred 
history ; it is the history of the world, considered pre- 
dsely 9s God's world, as wholly governed by him ; 
abd is directly calculated for unfolding the designs of 
his providence. 

Butler's AdsI. p. 2. 

368. The prevailing character of the Scripture his- 
tory is simplicity. 

369. The whole of Scripture history is carried on 
in a dramatic manner, introducing persons as speaking 
and conferring; which has great simplicity, and a 
great effect in expressing sentiments, suited to partic- 
ular characters, whether good or bad. 

Kaitnee's Sketchee, 5. i. 

370. All the didactic books of the New Testament 
are in prose, and in the q)istolary form ; which occa- 
sions several peculiarities, necessary to be attended to, 
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for understanding them : and they consost, almost 
wholly, of argumentation and morality. 

371. All the didactical and devotional books of the 
Old Testament, with some hymns and songs, inter- 
spersed in the other books, are geaerally acknowledged 
to be poetical ; though the precise nature and rules of 
Hebrew metre cannot now be accurately defined. 

372. The prophetical parts of the New Testament 
are certainly in prdse ; and it has been the general 
opinion, that the prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment are likewise in prose ; but, that these are, for 
the most part, though not the whole of them, really 
poetical, seems now to be proved with sufficient evi- 
dence, particularly from the conformity of their struc- 
ture, to that of the confessedly poetical books, in every 
essential circumstance. 

Lowth, Poes. Hebr. prsleci. 18, 19. Prel. Diss. p. S, &c 
Herder's Di&Iogues on Hebrew Poetry. 

373^ The true pronunciation of the Hebrew lan- 
guage having been lost for many ages, the precise na- 
ture of its poetry cannot now be discovered ; but it 
seems plainly to be characterised by periods of corres- 
pondent members, one synonymous with,^ amplifying,* 
or contrasted to, another ; ' and similar in their length 
and structure ; all which appears even in a literal ver- 
sion. 

Lowtb, Prel. Diss. p. 11. &c. Herder, ib. 

' Psal. ii. 1.—" Why do the heathen rage. 

And the people imagine a vain thing I 
3. Let us break their banda asunder. 
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And cast awaj their cords from ub. 
* Fsal. iiL 3^~But tbou, O Lord, art a shield for me ; 

My glory and the lifter up «f my head. 
> Pror. X. l^A wise son maketh a glad father; 

But a foolish bod is the heaviness of his mother.'* 

374. The Hebrew poetry is remarkable for concise- 
ness ; the sentences are short, no superfluous words. 

375. It is, likewise, highly figurative, and abounds 
with the noblest and most beautiful metaphors and 
comparisons, derived from a variety of sources ; pro- 
sopopeias ; bold transitions ; abrupt change of per- 
sons ; and, in general, all the acknowledged ornaments 
of discourse. 

376. In consequence of both these qualities, it is 
strong, bold, and nervous. 

377. It is a great beauty in the Hebrew poetry, and 
contributes much to perspicuity, that the same set of 
images are constantly appropriated to the same sub- 
jects. 

Lowth's Isa. ii. 13. 

" Mountains," for stales. " Cedars, oaks," potentates, princes. 

" Towers, fortresses," protectors. " Ships," merchants. 

378. The Bible exhibits specimens of almost all 
kinds of poetry ; agreeing in the same general features, 
but with differences suitable to the peculiar nature of 
each ; didactic, in the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and many 
of tbe Psalms ; elegiac, in Jeremiah's Lamentation, and 
several lesser pieces ; pastoral, in Solomon's Song ; 
and lyric, in hynms, as most of the Psalms, and seve- 
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ral interspersed both in the historical and prophetical 
books ; besides Job, the nature of which is disputed. 

379. Besides all these, the Bible contains a species 
of poetry peculiar to itself, the prophetical ; which, 
though perhaps scarcely distinguishable from the others* 
in respect of its poetry, is, in respect of its subject, pre- 
diction, a very peculiar kind of composition ; but, most 
of its peculiarities being such as occasion difficulties, 
they belong, most properly, to the second part 

380. The structure of the Hebrew poetry sometimes 
serres for detecting a mistake in our present copies, 
and for suggesting or confirmbg the true reading. 

Lowth, Prel. DIbb. p. 37, 40. 

Psal. xixviii. 19. " Mine eoemieB lively (C^ Imag) they are 

strong ; 

And thej that hate me wrong;fiiUy are multiplied." 
Lively is not s7non3miouB with wrmigfully—^a^gesta om, 

wUhout cause. This confirroed from Psal. Ixix. 4. where 

this word is put parallel to ip&, here used, but where 

there seems to be another mistake. Literally it runs, 
"Tliey are multiplied more than the hairs of my head, that 

hate me without cause; 
They are increased that would destroy me, 
fn'svs) mine enemies wrongfully." 
Not parallel^uggeste 'noxD, " more than my looks." So 7 

MS8. 

' Ijowth, ib. 

381. The structure of the Hebrew poetry may like- 
w^ contribute to the interpretation of Scripture, by 
indicating in what sense an obscure or ambiguous word 
ought to be taken in a particular place. 

liowth, ib. p. 37"— 39. 
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lat. Mriii. 14. " Wherefore, hear ftie word of die Lord, ye 

■cofierfl. 
Ye wko ruk {'•Hao) this people in Jeniulem." 
l^e word signifies not only to rule, bat to speak parables or aen- 
tentiotts sayings, which is parallel to scoffers. One of their sajings 
IB iDstanced in ver. 15. 

" We have made a covenant with death, 

And with hell are we at agreement," 
So nm mast, from the nature of the poeti^, aignifj here, as 
well ae mn v. 18. ; but it does so nowhere else. 
Lowth, ib. Vitringa in loc. 
Ver. 18. " Your covenant with death shall be broken, 
And your agreement with hell shatl not stand." 
Either tsd must here signify to break, which it does nowhere 
else ; or, more probably, the true reading is isn. Chald. 
So In. viii. \Q. 
Lowth, ib. Houbig. in loc. 



Of the Authors of the Books of Scripture. 

382. To know who are the authors of the several 
books of Sciipture, is necessary, chiefly for establish- 
ing their authority and inspiration ; in which light it 
belongs to another part of our plan ; but it is, in some 
degree, conducive likewise to our understanding them ; 
and it is in this view only, that it claims our present 
notice. 

383. We are abundantly certain concenUDgthe^u- 
thors of most of the books of Scripture, though webe 
ignorant of many particulars about them, which it 
might b« desirable or useful to know. 
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384. Though all the authors of Scripture be msfur- 
ed, yet, in regard to their maaner of writing, they are 
left to follow each his own genius, turn of thought, and 

. mode of expression ; in all which there is great diver- 
sity ; and attention to this will contribute to our read- 
ing their works both with pleasure and with advantage. 

385. An author's peculiar character may sometimes 

contribute to our determining the true reading ; for, 
among various readings, equally supported, that ought 
to be preferred, which is agreeable to the author's 
style and manner. 

386. But knowledge of the author's history, situa- 
tion, and manner of conceiving and expressing things, 
contributes much more to our entering into his full 
meaning, and is often absolutely necessary for this pur- 
pose. 

387. An author's situation and circumstances will 
sometimes account for his choice of matter, for his omit- 
ting some topics, and enlarging upon others. 

Mark is silent concerning things honourable to Peter, and 
large on his faults. He was his companioti, and wrote from 
his information. 

Lardner's Credilulitf, Snpplem. c 7. § 5, 8. Jones's 
Method of Canon. P. 3. 

388. In the historical books of scripture, there is 
great uniformity of manner ; tliough, even in these, 
some minute varieties may be discerned, together with 
considerable differences of style. 
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389. In the poetical and prophetical books, there is 
very great variety ; every writer having his own char- 
acter and manner very strongly marked. 

Lowtb, Sac. Poes. Heb. pnelect 21. Prelim. Diss, to Isaiah, 

Blair, Rhetlect 41. 
David rarious, but excels in the tender. Ibid. 
The writerot Job highly figuratiTe.uid characterised b; strength 

of description. 
Isaiah has all the excellences of composition, but is eminent 

for Bublimitf. Ibid. 
Jeremiah is tender and pathetic. Ibid. 
Ezekiel is bold, vehement, and ardent, and often enigmatical. 

Ibid. 

Hosea is concise and sententious, lively, bnt obscure. Ibid. 

and Horaley's Hoaea. 
Amos-has no rery remarkable characteristic. Ibid. 
Micah is concise and lirely, often elevated and vehement Ibid. 
Joel elegant, clear, fluent and figurative. Ibid. 
Nahum is august, bold, and regular. Ibid. 

390. The other parts of Scripture, in which pecu- 
liarities of manner chiefly appear, are the argumenta- 
tive parts. The principal of these are the writings of 
Paul, who was plainly a man eminent for extensive 
Tiews, warmth of imagination, and quickness of con- 

. ception ; and' this turn of mind occasions several pecu- 
liarities in his manner, which it is absolutely necessary 
to attend to, in order to our understanding his epistles. 

Locke's Essay on Epistles. Taylor, Fref. to Romans. Mack- 
night on Epistles, Ess. 3. 
Care to guard against exceptions producing long parentheses. 
Rom. ii. 13. connected vith v. 16. the intermediate verses a 
parenthesis, guarding against exceptions to both his asser- 
tions in V. 13. 
Locke, Taylor, Macknight, in loc 
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Canyii^ on diflerent desij^s at once. Rom. xiii. 1 — 6. [urtn- 
cipall^ 'the dutj of sntgocts,' but along with this, 'ihe 
grounds an([ end of civil government.* lid. ProMcnting 
a design hy complic&ted meani. 



Of the Times of writing the Books of Scripture. 

391. The books of Scripture are the works of dif- 
ferent, and very distant, ages ; and each of them bears 
some characters, derired from the age in which it was 
written. 

392. The age, in which almost all the books of 
Scripture were writteo, is easoljr enough determined. 

393. Though there be great difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the precise date of many of the books of Scripture, 
yet that of several of them may be determined with 
sufficient evidence ; and whenever it can be determin- 
ed, it will shew the beauty of some figure, the force of 
some expression, or the full meaning of some passage. 

394. Hence it has often been mentioned, as what 
would be of considerable use, that the books of Scrip- 
ture be placed, or, at least, read, ui the order in which 
they were written. 

395. Knowledge of the time when a book was 
written, sometimes shews the reason, and the propriety 
of things s^d in it. 

15 
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1 Thess. y. S7. " I chai^ {ifZ") y^u by the Lord, that tiiis 
Epistle be read unto all the holjr brethren." So solemn an 
adjuration seemi unaecessary. But thia was tbe first writ- 
ten book of the New Testament; oolj the Old Testament 
was publicly read before. It is a char^ to read this as an 
inspired booic ; a declaration that it is canonical, rniis was 
proper, and extends to the after books of the apostles. 

Lardner's Credibility, Snpplem. c. IS. § 3. c. 25. $ 2. 

396. Inatteotion to, or ignorance of, the real date of 
a book, often occasions mistakes coocerning tbe mean- 
iog of particular passages. 

Lardner, ib. c. 12. 

2 Cor. il. 25. " Thrice I suffered shipwreck." That mention- 
ed Acts Mvii. not one of these, for it was posterior to his 
writing. 

Lardner, ib. 
1 Cor. XT. SS. "I have fought with be&sts at Ephesus.*' It 
refers not to Demetrihs's riot, Acts xix., for that was poste- 
rior to hia writing. Probably he had, before this, been really 
' exposed to fight with wild beasta, intijnated by his saying, 
"after the manner of men," according to a custoin of men. 
Benson, Hist. <^ Christian, fo. 3. c. 7. s. S. Whitby in )oc. 
Lightfoot, vol. 1. p. 298. Macknight ia loc. 

397. Knowledge of the precise date is peculiarly of 
importance, with respect to the prophecies and the 



398. This knowledge would often throw "light on 
several particulars of a prediction ; and is sometimes 
absolutely necessary for ascertaining the event designed, 
and for perceiving the accomplishment, especially when 
it was near. 

399. Tbe true date of a prediction is often sufficient 
for confuting a false application of it, and must be ex- 
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plained away by those who are set oo siTpportiDg such 
application. 
Orotiafl was determiDed to apply the prediction of "the man 
«f sin," 2 ThoBS. ii. to Caligula ; he therefore labours, but 
in Tain, to prove that the Epistle was written A- 38. the 2d 
of that Emperor. Ita true date, about A. 5^ the 12th of 
Claudius, explodes that application. 

Grot. Pnef. in 2 lltess. Benson's Hist. b. 3. c. 5. a. 10. 
Macknigttt, Pref. to 2 Thess. 

400. To dispose all the different predictions, relat- 
ing to the same event, according to the order of time 
in which they were delivered, would give us a clear 
and connected view of them, and enable us to perceive 
the allusions in the posterior to the prior, and the ad- 
ditiooal intimations successively conveyed. 

401. The studying of the Epbtles in the orderin which 
they were written, would show the progressive state of 
things in the Christian church ; and would, by this 
means, throw great light upon them all. 



SECT. IV. 

0/the Occasions of the Books of Scripture. 

402. Almost all the "parts of Scripture were writteo 
on particular occasions, to which they have more or 
less a reference. 

403. There are several circumstances which may 
be reduced -under this head of the occasion of a book, 
wluch are all of some, though not of equal, importance. ' 
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404. The place where, aod the BituatioD in which, 
a person writes, is not a matter of mere curiosity, but 
often throws light on his writing, by showing the pro- 
priety and beauty of his figures, by illustrating his allu- 
^ons to objects, customs or opinions, by accounting for 
particulars which he mentions, or for the manner in 
which he mentions them. 

MoDj figures and iroages in the poetical books are naturallj 
SQ^jiested by the scenes amidst wbich thej were writteDi 
and (hence derive great additional beautj. Judea was parch- 
ed in summer ; hence, distress, fignred hj drought ; relief 
bj showers and springs. It was liable to torrents ; hence 
allusions to them frequent. Liable to violent storms and 
earthquakes ; hence manj metaphors and compariBons. 
Lowth, Sac. Poes. Heb. Blair, Rhet ib. 

Mark xt. 21. Simon is described as ** the father of Alexander 
and Rufiis.*' Mark wrote his Goapel at Rome, where these 
were well known, Rom. xvi. 13. 

405. Knowledge of the persons for whose immedi- 
ate use a book was written, of their situations, opin- 
ions, and customs, is of still greater importance, as it 
often accounts both for the selection of matter, and for 
the manner of writing. 

Matthew wrote in Judea, for the immediate use of the Jews. 
Hence bis being particular on Christ's genealogy ; the mas- 
sacre at Bethlehem ; the sermon on the mount ; the fulfil* 
ment of prophecies ; his giving no explications of Jewish 
customs. 
Lardner's Credtb. SupjJ. Michael § 88. Macknigfat, 
Prel.Obs.6. 
Mark wrote at Rome for the use of the Christians there, manj 
of whom were Gentiles. Hence bis omitting the above par- 
ticulars, his descritung places, c i. IS. and Jewish customs, 
c vii. 2, 3, 4. 
Michael, ib. 
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406. The particular occasion', or special reason, 
for writing any book of Scripture, must be collected 
from history, from intimatioDs in other parts of Scrip- 
ture, from openings in the book itself ; and is, in dif- 
ferent instances, discoverable with different degrees of 
ease and certainty. 

407. Knowledge of the particular occauon, or the 
special reason for writing any part of Scripture, is of 
the very greatest importance for throwing light upon 
it ; as, to this, it often lias a reference throughout. 

Psal. sxiY. was written for the proceasioD at bringing the uk 
to Mount Zion. This gives light and beaut; to the Benti- 
meDts. the order, and the expressions of the whole. 

Delaunj, Life of David. Lowth, Sac Poes. Blair, ib. 
Isa. xxxrii. 22—34, contains Isaiah's prediction of Hezekiah'S 
deliverance from Sennacherib. The occasion of it is mi- 
nutet; related from the beginning of ch. xxxvi. ; and this 
renders the whole clear ; but i^orauce of this would have 
occauoned man; obscurities. 

Lowth in loc 
The occasion of 1 Thess. is clear from Acts xvii. 1, &c. and 
the e^ristle it«eif. Thej were lately converted, imperfectly 
instructed, and exposed to persecation. The design is to 
^serve them steadfast; the conduct is suited to their nbi- 
atioo i the practical directions are adapted to young con- 
verts, who had been lately Pagans. 

Benson, Hist, of Christ and Paraph. 

Macknight, Pref: to 1 Thess. 

408. The occasion of wridng any part of Scripture, 
when luiown, is of great use for ascertaining the scope 
andde^gn; which should be determined in conformity 
to that occasion. 
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The epiitle to tlie Galadani wu occuuHied by some beliering 
Jews teaching that Gentile Christiaoa were obliged to ob- 
serve circumcision, and other Jewish rites ; ch. ii. 3. iv. 10. 
T. S, 3. comp. with Acts xv. I, &c. Hence great strifes and 
animosities, c. v. 13, 14, 15. Its scope is, to prove the Jew- 
iah ceremonial not obligatory ; and, by this means, to per- 
suade them to steadfastness in their immunity from it, aod 
to restore th^m to peace and harmony. 

Locke, Synops. Benson, Hist b. 3. c. 3. s. If. Michael. 
$ 3. Castalio. Taylor, Key, § 305. Macknig^t, Pref. to 
Galat. 

409. The occasion throws light on the plan of a 
book, and the several topics employed in it. 

Galat. The Judaizers used several arguments in support of 
their false doctrine. 1. The superior authority of Peter 
and the other apostles ; 3. Paul's own former opinion and 
practice ; 3. That all the promises are made to the chil- 
dren of Abraham, who waa circumcised. — Flan, a confuta- 
tion of these; — the two Gridt jointly in his history of him- 
self, c. i. ii. — the second again, c. v. 11. — the last, c. iii. 
iv. The practical exhortations are suitable to their state 
of dissension, aod to the cause of it. 
Michael, lb. 

410. The occasion of a book illustrates the meaning 
of general or ambiguous expressions, which, when used 
in reference to its peculiar subject, should be deter- 
mined suitably to the occasion. 

Locke, Grot. 
Galat " Gospel, Truth," signify, most frequently, " the 
whole Christian doctrine." But, when used in reference 
to the sutgect of this epistle, have a much more restricted 
meaning, "the doctrine of the immunity of the Gentile 
Christians from the Jewish ceremonial," c. i. 6—9. ii. 2, 
5, 14. iii. 1. V. 7. 
Ijocke. in loc. 
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Of the Scope and Design of the Books of Scripture, 

411. The scope and design of a book of Scripture 
is to be collected from its known occasicm, and from 
attention to its general tenor, to the tendency of the sev- 
eral topics, and to the force of the leading expressions ; 
for perceiving all which, repeated and connected pe- 
rusals of the book itself are the best means. 

Locke, EsBaj on Epistles. 

412. If we knew all the purposes which the inspir- 
ed writers had in view, in their several books, it would 
leatd us to a very thorough understanding of them ; but 
this is beyond our reach. 

413. Such knowledge of their particular design, in 
writing, as we can attain, will contribute very much to 
our understanding them, and that in proportion to its 
clearness and certainty ; but some knowledge of it is, 
in many cases, absolutely necessary for our at all en- 
tering into their meaning. 

Glass. Philol. Sacr. 1. S. p. S. s. 2. 

414. Even in the historical books, where it seems , 
least necessary, such knowledge as w& may obtain 
of the design in writing them, will account for the selec- 
tion of materials, and for adopting particular modes of 
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Genesis, not intended for a general history of all nations; 
bnt selects such facts as tended to enforce the worship of 
the tnie God, to excite the Israelites to the observance 
of their religions laws, to trace their descent from Abridiam, 
to iDstnuate instmctions by example, to alienate them 
from the religions of their neighbours. 
Cleric. Pro). Diss. 3. § S. Warburton, Div. Leg. b. 6. 
s. &. 

Gospels, not a complete history of the life of Christ ; hence 
things are omitted in one which are related in another, 
and some things omitted in them all, John zx. 30. But 
as many are recorded as are necessary for our faith in his 
mission, and knowledge of his doctrine. 

Acts, not intended for a history of the apostles; menUons 
the preaching almost only of Peter and Paul. Not for 
a complete history even of these. Peter is dropt after 
the conversion of Cornelius; Paul at his going to Roue 
It is intended only for an account of the promulgation of 
Christianity, 1. among tiie Jews, 2. to the devout Gentiles, 
both by Peter ; 3. To the idolatrous Gentiles, by Paul. 
It is carried no farther than this purpose required. 
Benson, Hist of Christ 

415. Some of the poetical books are ooe whole, 
having a general scope aad design; which, when it 
can be discovered, throws great light upon them. 

416. Other poetical books are a collection of seve- 
ral distinct and independent pieces, having some anal- . 
ogy in their subjects and designs, though not strict 
enough to unite them into one determinate scope ; 
but each of them has its own particular scope, atten- 
tion to which will contribute both to our perceiving 
their beauties^ and to our entering into theit meaning. 
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Pwlro^ B toUection of hymns, unooDDected, Dot arranged in 
any order, according to their authors, timeSi or subjects. 
But e^ch hymn has generally one subject, aud one scope. 

417. Some of the prophetical books have one simple 
eubjeot and scope, which is easily discoverable. 

}onah, a simple history of his mission to prophesy agunst 
Nineveh; of his misbehaviour in relation to it; and of 
his being reproved on that account. 

Nahum, one entire, regular poem, foretelling tiie destruction 
of Nineveh. 
Lowth, Sacr. Poes. prsl. 21. 

Habakkuk. The prophetical part is a prediction of Ibe 
(vptivity of Judah, of their return from it, and of the de- 
struction of the Chaldeans. 

Obadiah. One prediction of the destruction of the Edo- 
mites by Judah, in return for their violence against it. 

418. But most of the prophetical books are collec- 
tions of many separate predictions, at differeDt times, 
and on diflerent subjects, interspei^ed with narrations, 
reproofs, exhortations, and devotions ; it cannot, there- 
fore, be supposed, that the whole should terminate ia 
any one common design ; and the immediate scope of 
each prediction is not generally different from its mean- 
ing, or the events foretold ; but special views in fore- 
telling them, or reasons for it, may sometimes be dis- 
covered, find considered as the ultimate scope of the 
prediction. 

419. It is peculiarly of importance to attend to the 
general scope and design in the argumentative parts of 

Scripture ; whieh are, chiefly, the epistles, p^ticularly 
those of Paul. 

Locke's Esaay on Epistles. 
15 
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420. There is one general difference observable be- 
tween the scope of the epistles and that of the gospels ; 
that the latter represent the principles of Christianitj 
absolutely, or as they are in themselves ; the former re- 
latively, as respecting the state <^ t&e world at that par- 
ticular time. 

Taylor's Pref. to Rom. $ 28. 

421. In the epistles, it is proper to suppose oae gen- 
eral scope and design, tHI it be found necessary, from 
the strain of it, to admit a plurality of independent 
views ; and, in many of them, there really is one main 
design, suitable to the occasions of them, to which all 
their parts are subordinate. 

Locke, ib. 
1 Thess. To persuade to stedfastness in the faith and prac- 
tice of CbriBtiaDitj, which they had but lately embraced. 

Galat. To prove the immunity of Gentile ChristianB from 
the Jewish ceremonial. 

422. The design of an epistle is the great key to 
the whole of it. Till it is discovered, all must appear 
involved in obscurity and confusion. When it is fully 
ascertuned, all becomes regular, distinct, and clear. 

Locke, ib. 

423. A just conc^tion of the scope of an epistle, 
eontributes greatly to our discovering the plan and 
distribution of the whole, the tendency of the several 
members, and the manner in which the arguments are 
conducted ; and i^ows them all uniting in one point. 

Locke, ib. 

424. Knowledge of the general scope of an epistle, 
is often the best or the only means of fixing the sense 
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of particular expressions used id it ; not only of the 
leading eixpressioos whicb run through it, but even of 
the more incidental ones, which are sometimes selected 
with a plain view to promote it 
liocke, ib^' 



Of the Pkm and Distr^mtion of the Books of Saipture, 

425. EvGitT book, eren that which has the greatest 
simplicity of design, has dbtinct parts ; the number, 
tendency, order, and arrangement of which, form its 
plan and distribution. 

426. The books of Scripture being of very different 
kinds, die plans of them must be very dissimilar ; and, 
even books of the same kind differ consid«ably, in the 
plans on which they are constructed. 

ASn. Id the most of the historical books, there is no 
other plan pursued, but a narration of cert^ events, 
suiting the intention of the book, and belonging to the 
period which it takes in ; generally, in the order nearly 
of time ; and the distribution of them is su£Sciently ap- 
prehended, when the different events are distinguished. 
Geneeis. Ahtstory— of thecreatjon— the antediluvian world 
— the deluge— the repeopling of the earth from Xoah 
— the dispersion of maDicind — the calling of Abraham— 
ihb patriarchB, till the death of Joseph. 
Esodua. A history — of the state of tiie Israetitea after Jo- 
seph's death— the iMrth and youth trf' H<Me»— their deliv- 
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eraoce from Egypt— their first year's journey is tiie wil- 
derness—with a particular account of the laws promul- 
gated during that period. 

Leviticus. Almost wholly an account of particular laws giv- 
en by God — and a few remarkable events connected with 
tiiem. 

Numbers. A history of the remarkable events from the 
beginning of the second to the end of the thirty-ninth year 
of their joumey-'-with an account of several laws ^ven 
them. 

4S8. Some of the historical books observe a more; 
artificial distribution ; arranging the facta recorded un- 
der distinct heads. 

Deuteronomy contains seven parts ; the four first digested 
into as many speeches of Moses, delivered at the times, 
and OQ the occasions tliere related. 1. A summary of 
their history in the wilderness, to ch. iv. 40. 2. A sum- 
mary of the laws given them, to end of ch. xxvi. 3. Direc- 
tions what to do after passiiig Jordan, ch. sxvii.xxviii. 4. An 
exhortation to obedience, ch. xxix. xxx. 5. An account 
of events posterior to his making these speeches, particu- 
larly his song, ch. xixi. xsxii. 6. His benediction of the 
people, ch. xxiiii. 7. An atcount of his death, ch. xxxiv. 
Ken. Diss.S.c. 1. p.gi. 

429. Such of the poetical books as have one design, 
have likewise a plan suited to it; in which there is 
generally great regularity and beauty, and which throws 
light both on the several parts, and On many particular 
expressions. 

430. Such poetical books as contain a collection of 
separate and independent compositions, which have no 
common design, arrange not these on any regular plan. 
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The psalms &re placed, neither according to their authors, - 
dates, nor subjects ; but, as they happened to come to the 
hand of the collector. 

431. But each separate composition, when of any 
length, has its own plan and disposition ; and in this, 
there is considerable varietj. 

433. Some of the scriptural poems are disposed in 
an alphabetical order, consisting of twenty-two Imes, 
stanzas, or periods, according to the number of the 
Hebrew letters ; each line or period coinciding in its 
pause with that of the sense. 

Psal. cjci. cxii. divided into 22 lines, beginning with the let- 
ters in their order, and making 10 stanzas- 
Lam, iii. into 22 stanzas or penods, each of three lines; 
both the stanzas and the lines beginning with the letters 
in their order. 
Psal. Mv. xxsiv. csIt. Prov. xwi. 10 — 31. Lam. iv. into 
SS stuizas, each of two lines, but onlj the stanzas beg^- 
ning with the letters in their order. 
Psal. cxix. into 22 periods, each consisting of eight stanzas, 
beginning with the same letter as the period, and each 
stanza of two lines, but the second line not so beginning. 
Lam. i. iL into 22 stanzas, of three tines each, the stanzas 

only alphabetical. 
Psal. xxxvii. into 22 stanzas, of four lines each, the stanzas 
only alphabetical. 

Lowth, Prelim. Diss. p. 4, 5, 6. 
433. In poems thus disposed, a very strict connex- 
ion cannot be expected, though, in most of them, it is 
iar from being neglected ; but the main intention has 
been to assist tUPmemory in retaining the detach^ 
aphorisms, of which such poems consist. 
Lowth, ib. p. 5. 
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434. This disposition aometimes points out false 
readings, wbicti have crept into the text; for, when 
it is clear, from the whole structure of a poem, that 
such disposition was intended, it Is reasonable to as- 
cribe to the mistakes of transcribers, the irregularities 
which now occur ; and it sometimes, likewise, sug- 
gests the true reading, or gives confirmation to it when 
otherwise suggested. 

In Psal. XXV. there is no stanza beginning with 1, the sixth 
letter ; but t. 5. has three lines, irregular ; the last beg^- 
ningwith yiiK, |>robably for inm, which is regular in three 
MSS. ; the second line wanting, but transposed, to r. T, 
which has three lines; the last tautological there, but 
proper for v. 6. which will stand thug, "And on tiiee do I 
wait all the da;, Fur th; goodness sake, O Jehovah." 

Ver. 18. should begin with p, but begins with mn, the same 
word as t. 19. whence it has probably been taken bytrans- 
cribers. 

Ver. 2S. probably an addition ; the alphabet complete with- 
out it ; it begins, as well as v. 16. with S, and is not con- 
nected with the subject of the Psalm. 
Ken. Diss. Gen. $ 84, 14, 165. 

Psal. ixxiv. V. 6. be^nning with t, is wanting, v. 22. begins, 
as v. 16. with B, and is superfluous; perhaps it had 1 pre- 
fixed, and was transposed from v. 6, 
Ken. ib. 

Psal. cxlv. V. 14. be^nning with 3 is w»tjng. But 70. Syr. 
Vulg. Arab, have a distich proper here, "Jehovah is 
iaithful in all his words, and holy in all his works." One 
Hebrew MS. has, at the foot of the page, a distich answer- 
ing to this version, and b^^ning with [DNJ, doubtless 
genuine. ^ 

Ken. in loc. Digs. Gen. $ 43, 80, 82, 84, 14. cod. 142. 

Lam. iL v. 16. and IT. are transposed, B being put before V, 
but right in four MSS. Syr. Ch. iii. v. 46, 47, 48, bepn- 
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ning with B, are put before v. 49, 50, 51, begjoning with jr 
but right in 2 MSS. Syr. Cb. ir. t. 16, 17, traiiBposed in 
like manner ; right in five MSS. Sjr. 
Ken. in loc Oi^a. Gen. § 2S, 165, p. S3, n. 

435. The alphabetical poems, by shewing the pre- 
cise extent of e£Lch line and stanza, give great light for 
discovering the form and structure of the poetry in 
them, and, by this means, supply general principles 
concerning that form in such poems as are Dot alpha- 
betical ; that it is regulated by some fixed measure, or 
cadence ; that it consists not of rhyme ; that there is 
some parallelism in the corresponding lines ; and that 
they are {educible to two species, distinguished by 
their length. 

Lowth, Pre). Diss. p. 4—34. Herder's Dialog, on Hebrew 
Poetry. 

436. Some of the Scriptural poems are regularly 
disposed into parts, either by the introduction of diifer- 
ent persons,* or, by an alternate rehearsal of them,* 
or, by the repetition of a chorus or burden at the end 
of each member,^ all productive of beauty. 

* Paal. ii. The speakers are, 1. the Pealmist, t. 1 — 5. 3. Je- 
hovah, t.6. 3. Messiah, V. 7,8,9. 4. Psalmist, v. 10, II. 
IS. dramatic. 
Ken. Diss. Gen. § 165. 
» Psal. xsiv. (S" 407.) 
Paal. xs. sung alternately ; the first five yerses by the peo- 
ple ; V. 6. by David ; v. 7, 8, 9. by the people. 
Pearce, Serin, on v. 7. 
> Psal. xlii. zUii. consists of three parts, with a chorus subjoined 
to each. 
Psal. Ixxx. consists of three unequal parts, each concluding 
with the same chorus, v. 3, 7, 19. " Turn us again, (' 
God,' V. 3. 'O God of hosts,' v. 7. '0 Jehovah, God 
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of hosts,* V. 19. either desigDedlf, or by mistake of trans- 
cribers), cause thj face to shine, and we shall be saved." 
Psaf. cvii. conaista of five parts ; all. except the last, con- 
cluding with this chorus, " that men would praise the 
Lord," &c. with different reasons, suitable to the sense of 
tiie preceding part 

437. Most of the Scriptural poems are disposetl 
simply according to the different subjects,' or the parts 
of the one subject,' of which they treat ; sometimes 
dearly distinguished from one another ; oftener sliding 
easily into one another, or naturally interwoven, so as 
not to admit an accurate analysis; but always with 
great poetical beauty. 

^ Psal. six. celebrates, 1. the works of God, v. 1—6. S. His 
law, V. 7 — 1 1. the distinction being precisely marked ; and 
concludes with devotions naturally suggested by the latter. 

' Psal. xxii. describes the Messiah, I. aa suffering, v. 1—21. 
2. as tnumphant, v. £2 — 31. sufficiently distinguished, 
bvt with an easy transition. 
Ken. Diss. Gen. § 165. 

438. Of such prophetical books as contain many 
predictions, the natural distribution is into these seve- 
ral predictions. Where the distinction of them, and 
the termination (rf each, is not clearly marked, it occa- 
sions difficulties, which will be considered afterwards ; 
where it is precisely marked, as it often is, it throws 
great light on the prediction. 

Amos. There is a clear distinction of his several predictions 
concerning— Syria, i. 3 — 5.; the Philistines, v. 6—8.; Tyre 
V. 9, 10. ; Edom, v. 11,13.; Ammon, v. IS — 15.; Moabt 
ii. 1— S. ; and Judah. v. 4, 5. In (he rest of the book, which 
relates wholly to Israel, there is not so clear a <i|iBtinctioii. 
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Isuali. The predictions io the first 39 chapters an clearly 
(listioguished, and hence derive light. Those in the following 
chapters want this advantage. But he is remarkable for & 
just distribution of the parts, and a natural order in treating 
them. 
Lowth, Sacr. Poes. pnel. 21. 
Joel. The distribution and order are plain. 1. The desolation 
of the country by locusts, to ch. ii. 37- 2- The effusion of 
the Holy Spirit, t. 28— S3. 3. Judgments against diGfercnt 
nations. 

Lowth, iU Chandler. Pref. to Joel. Dupin. 
Jeremiah. Three parts. 1. Various predictious.distlnctly mark- 
ed, to the end of ch. xxxt. £■ Mostly historical, to end of ch. 
xlv. S. Many predictions, likewise distinctly marked, to end 
of ch. IL The last chapter is not his. 
Lowih, ib. 
Daniel. Two parts. I. Historical, first 6 chapters. S. H» 
liredictions, in distinct visions, to end. 
Dupin. 
Ez«kiel. Twenty-two predictions, in the order in which they 
were delivered, obviously distinct, and each prosecuted witk 
closeness. 
Lowth, ib. Dttpin. 

439. Such prophetical books as have one shnpl? 
subject, and such separate predictions as are in any 
degree complex, describe the events belonging to that 
subject ; sometimes according to the order of their suc- 
cession, which contributes to perspicuity ; and some- 
times according to some connexion in their . nature ; 
but often in union with a poetical arrangement, proper, 
beautiful, and striking. 

Nahum. 1. The exordium, august and magnificent. 3. The 
preparation for the destruction of Nineveh. 3. The destruo^ 
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tion itself; baSi described with the greatest sublimity and 
force. 
Lowtb, ib. 
Christ's prediction agaiast Jernsalem, describes the several 
events in the order of time ; therefore clear, and easily aa- 
certained. 

440. The argumeDtadve parts of Scripture are most 
of the epistles, particularly Pmil's ; and, in the most 
general view, the plan of all of them is obvious, and 
very unifonn ; each of them, besides an introduction 
an(f a conclusion, consisting of two parts, the doctrinal 
and the practical. 

441. The former is the main part ; it is it that is 
properly argumentative ; and it is in it that an investi- 
gation of the plan and distribution Is both most neces- 
sary and most difficult. 

442. When an, epistle has two or more independent 
designs, these form its plan ; which is investigated, by 
ascertaining what these distinct subjects are, where one 
of them is concluded, ^d another begun, and what 
parts of the book relate to each of thent. 

Locke, 'A. 

1 Ctrtnthiaiu. Iiitn>dnetioii,ch. i.1 — 9. ConctusioB, d. zvi> 
Bo^y of the «pistie has two sutijects, 1. to, reclain Iheia 
fn/n. a false teacher, who had led them into several faults, to 
end of ch, vi. 2. To answer their questions, and correct 
abuses and errors among them, ch. vii«-xv. 

443. When an epistle has one piiacipal design, the 
natural distribution of it is, into the several steps or 
arguments employed for prompting it ; which^ being 
subordinate to it, ought all to be considered in the 
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rektion whtch they bear to it, and explained in Uiat 
sense which suits it ; a principle which is applicable^ 
likewise, to each put of sticb epistles as hare more 
than one design. 
Ijocke, ih. 

444. A discovery of the real plan and distribution 
of an epistle, or argumentative piece, will throw great 
light on the force, the import, and the conduct of the 
several arguments, and on the meaning of many par- 
ticular expressions. 

445. But, care must be taken not to affect too great 

nicety and precision in distinguishing and separating 
the several members of an epistle ; for, as the apostles 
did not study an artificial method, this would break the 
connexion of their discourse, misrepresent their argu- 
ments, and pervert the meaning of their words. 



0/the Connexion of the Parts in the Books of 
Scripture. 

44IB Every member, in the general plan of a book, 
consists of parts, which have a certain connexion with 
one another; and often, each of these subordinate 
parts consists of different sentences, or propositions, 
which have, likewise, a coimexion ; and, the discovery 
of such connexion is of great importance, for ascertain- 
ing both the true reading) and the sense. 
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447. Among various readings found in copies, that 
which suits the connexion should be preferred to such 
as do not suit it, though these be, in other respects, 
better supported. 

M&rk i. 2. £► H«-«(«e r« vftpurti, moat MSS. Vulg. Syr. Per8_ 
Arm. Copt. Goth. Porphyr. Orig. Athan. Jerome. But 
■r r*(f wfeipnrmt, in Alex, and strveral other MSS. Iren. com- 
mon editions, preferable from the connexion. 
Mill in loc. and [»-olc«. No. 412, 7(m. 1019. 

MatT. 47. " If ye salute" T«t ^lAwc, moat MSS. Ann. Goth. 
But ah\pm, in Camb. MS. Vulg. Copt Yet preferable, 
otherwise synonymous with v. 46. 
Mill and Kuster. in loc. 

Mark xi. 10 "H tfx*tun ^fiXn» EN ONOMATl KTPJOT, n 
*»Tfn, &c. Ales, and many other MSS. but perplex the 
sense — wanting in 7 MSS. Vulg. Sjr. Arm. Copt. Arab. 
Pers. and in the quotation of Orig. right; the clanae has been 
taken in from t. 9. 
Millinloc. and praleg.No. 1246. 

448. The sense and connexion are, sometimes, alone 
sufficient to shew that there is a corruption, and like- 
wise to suggest the proper correction of it. 

Houbig. Piol. c. 3. a. 4. 

2 Sam. xxiii. 13. " Thirty of the thirty went to David." So 
all editions, except Complut. palpdlly wrong. Three, v. 16, 
17. D-dSp for npSip, Compl. Ken. above 20 MSS. all Vers. 
1 Chron. si. 15. 

Ken. in loc. and Diss. 1. p. 145. 

449. But one reading ought not to be preferred to 
another far better supported, much less to be adopted 

le sense and 
as the only 
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jneaDs of removing, not merely a difficulty, but an ab- 
surdity or falsehood. 
Houbig. ib. Michael. $ 18. 

450. Nay, a reading may sometimes deserve to be 
preferred, on account of its leaving the connexion some- 
what obscure, or not immediately obvious ; for it may 
have been, for that very reason, changed by trans' 
cribers. 

Michael, ib. 

461. The more independent copies there are of any 
book, the less liberty is allowable in making correc- 
tions, merely because the sense and connexion seem to 
require them ; for the less probability there is that an 
error should have crept into all the copies. 

Michael. § 31. 

452. Emendations suggested by the sense and con- 
nexion, but not supported by any MS. or version, ought 
not to be inserted into the text ; but only marked in 
the margin, or in notes. 

Houbig. ib. 

453. The connexion is of so great importance for ' 
the interpretation of scripture, that its true sense can 
be apprehended only by explaining every stntence and 
expression according to the place in which it stands, 
and the relation which it bears to what precedes, and 
what follows. 

454. General terms being often used only in a part 
of their extension, it is the connexion that shews to 
what part of it tbey ought to be limited. 
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Heb. xi. ^ " Without ^Mtft it Ib impmnble to please Ood." 
Not WTiog or Christian faith. The expression is limited b^ 
the next vords ; " that he is. and that be is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.'* 

455. In like manner, ambiguous expressions must 
be restricted, among their several sigoificatioas, to that 
one which suits the connexion. 
Mat xxiii. 23. "Judgment, mercy, and faitki^' not "belief 

of any kind,*' but " fidelity." 
Bom. liv. 23. Whatsoever is not of faith, ia sin" — not "justify- 
ing bith"— not "a warrant from Scripture;" bat "a full 
persuasion of its lawfulness." This is the natural meaning 
of srimj J and, though not frequent in Scripture, is the only 
sense of it through this chapter, and alone can suit the ar- 
gument 

Taylor. Locke. Macknight Critic, in loc Sander- 
son's Serm. 
Rom. i. 28. Att»i/Mf, " unsearching," referring to tim/tMna 
just befwe, " tfy or setreh." So Tit i. 16. But 2 Cor xiii. 
5, 6, 7. " destitute of proof," r^eniog to hmi/n " a proof.'* 
▼.3. And 1 Cor. ix. Sr. 2Tim. iii.8. Heb.n. &"dis^- 
proved, rejected," 
Locke and Macknight in loc. Fearce on 1 Cor. 

4>56> Every term should be considered as it stands 
in the proposition of which it makes a part, and ex- 
plained, not by itself, but so as to bring out the real 
sense of that whole proposition. 

Mat yii. 24. " Whoeoever heareth these sayings, and doth 
them, (sut^ect) I will liken him to a wise man which built 
his house upon a rock," (predicate.) The sense is plain, "he 
who practises as well as hears, builds his hope of salvation 
on a sure foundation." But an Antinomian wrests it thus : 
*■ The svl^ect of the comparisoa is, ' whosoever cometh tA 
Christ by faith being given bim of the Father* (npposed 
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without ground ;) Such an one hears hie vords, not only 
esternall;, but internally ; and he doth them, eiercises fu& 
on Christ, his grace and righteousneBB held forth in them, 
and performs all duties without asy view to obtain eternal 
life thereby, which he expects only from ChriBt, as his say- 
ings direct him. Every such believer builds the salvation of 
his soul, he digs deep, till he come to a good foundation, a 
rock, Christ, the rock of ages, and he lays the whole stress of 
his salvation on him.'* Gill in loc. — Here, plain eipressions 
are explained by metaphorical ; a meaning is put on a word 
inconsistent with its place in tiie sentence ; the sentence de* 
stroyed, being alt turned into a predicate for a subject gra- 
tuitously supposed ; the real meaning explained away, turned 
into an insignificant assertion, ' that he nho expects salva- 
tion only from Christ, lays the whole streiis of his salvatioa 
upon him,* or, 'he who believes on Christ, believes on 
Christ.' 

457. In a piece of reas<HUQg, every propositioa 
must be considered in its connexion with the whole 
argument ; if it be a principle, or medium of proo^ 
in relation to the point intended to be proved ; if an 
inference, in relation to the premises whence it is de- 
duced ; if only an illustration, in reference to the pur- 
pose for which it is brought. 

458. In an argument, the context sometimes sug- 
gest a step which has been left to be tmderstood, in 
pursuing it. 

459. In a narration, the connexion and series will 
sometimes suggest circumstances necessary for com- 
pleting it, which have been omitted in their place. 

Cleric An Critic p. 3. s. 3. c. jt. aad Disaer^ in Bjum- Srang. 
3. can. 4, 5, 6. 
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Comparison of Scripture uoitk itself. 

460. Comparison of Scripture with itself, or ex- 
plaining and illustrating one passage by another, is an 
important source of criticbm, the legitimacy and force 
-of which depend on this principle, That the whole of 
Scripture was intended to be, and as inspired) must 
really be, consistent. 

461. Comparison of Scripture with itself is— either 
Particular, of one passage with another passage — or 
General, of a passage with the analogy of faith. 

Glass, Philol. 1. 2. p S. s. 3. 

462. The particular comparison of Scripture with 
itself, is of very great utility ; and it is, either of paral- 
lel passages, or of passages not parallel. 



Comparison of Parallel Passages. 

AGS. Passages may be parallel to one another m 
several different ways ; suitably to which, their uses ia 
criticism will be likewise diBerent. 
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464. Pirst, passages are, in the strictest sensej pa- 
rallel^ in which, either with or without a quotation, 
the same thing is said in the same, or nearly the same^ 
words ; and if, in these, the agreement he perfect, 
they shew the integrity, hut cannot contribute much to 
the illustration of each other ; hut there is seldom or 
ever such perfect agreement; and, therefore, passages 
of this kind generally throw some light on one an- 
other. 

Glass, Philol. Sacr. ib. 

Exod. xz. 3— ir. parallel to Deut. v. 6—18. 

Fsal. xvjii. to 2 Sam. uii. Psal. xiv. to Psal. liii. 

Psal xcvi. to I Chron. xvi. 33, &c. 

Psal. cv. 1—15. to 1 Chron. ivi, 8—22. 

Psal. cviii. 1—5. to Psal. Ivii. r— 11, v. 6—13. to Psal. Ix. 

5—12. ^ 

Psal. cxv. 4—11. to Psal. cxxxv. 15—20. 
Psal. Isxix. 6. to Jer. s. 25. Isa. ii. 2 — 4. to Mic. iv. 1 — 8. 
Psal. Msi. 1—3. to Psal. Ixxi. 1—3. 

465. One such passage often serves for correcting a 
false reading in another. 

Kta. Diss. I. pas^m. Diss. 2. passim. Diss. Gen, § 100, 133, 
140. 165, 

In Psal. xviii. and 2 Sam. xxii.'as printed, there are near 130 
variations. These are not original, for man; of them are 
plain corruptions, aad many are removed by the anthoritj of 
MSS. All maj be corrected by comparing the passages ; 
e. g. Sam. v. 11. tn'i '■ Jnd hs was seen upon the wings of 
the wind" — flat, wrong. Psal. mti, " Be did fiy" — right, 
context ^ MSS. of Sam. s. 12. Sam. "He made dark- 
ness pavilions round about him" — defective in metre. 

Psal. " darkness his seeret place, (nriD) his pavilion dark 
waters," &c. 2 MSS. of Sam. v. IS. Sam. "Through 

the brightness that was before him" defe»tive in 

18 
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mctnr ?ul. mppKeR *-his thick cloudB ptised." ri^t. 
It follows, 'Srui 113 " haiUloneR and coaU of fire," abrapt. 
Sam. 'Snj HITS " the; were kindled into coals of fire,'* 
right- V. 14. Paal. irregDJar, 3 heniistichs; the last, "hail- 
stones and coals of fire," improper ; wanting in 4 MSS. 
70. Ital. and in Sam. they have been taken from tfae pre- 
ceding verse. 
Ken. Diss. I. p. 464. &c. Diss 2. p. 564, &c. et'in toe. ■ 
Diss. Oen. $ 119, 118. 140, 179. 
Psal. cv. 1 — 15, differs from 1 Chron. xvi. 8 — 22 in so very 
few places, that these differences seem to have arisen from 
corruptions. Psal. v. S.ra, " Ms mouth," irregular, irro in 
above SO MSS. Chron. v. IS, and in all copies. Psal v. 6. 
" Ye seed of Abraham t" bat, in 10 MSS. " Israel." Chrnn. 
V. 13. " Israel," bnt, in 3 MSS. " Abraham." Psal. v. 8 i:)i. 
" He hath remembered,*' rig^t connexion. Chron v. 15. 
)-i3i, « Remember je." So 3 MSS of Psal. Psal. v 12, 
anrna, " when tliey were." connexion. Chron. v. 19. 
asnrna, " when ye were." So 25 MSS. of Psal. 
Ken. in loc. 

466. If, in such parallel passages, the sense be 
manifestly contradietory, we are sure that one of them 
has been corrupted ; and should endeavour to discover 
vhich it is, and to correct it, either from the parallel 
place, or by any other means in our power. 

467. But when, in two such passages, the sense is 
the Same, though the words be different, we must be 
very cautious in supposing a false reading in either ; 
for in many cases, it is evident, that the sacred writers 
meant not to confine themselves to the same words, but 
only to express the same sense ; and, by not observ- 
ing this rule, transcrib<irs and clitics have been led 
into many mistakes. 
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Cleric HBrm. Evxng. Diss. S. c 2. Mftcknight, Obs. 1. Mi- 
ch&el. § 15. 

Paal. CSV. 4 — 1 1, Psal. «xrv- 15 — 20. Ken. in loc. 

Isa. ii. 3—4. Mic. iv. 1 — % There is no presumption that the 
Terjr same words were intended to be used. Isa. ri'n^ jUJ, 

Mic. [iJi n'H' ; Isa. D'ajf, Mic. O'u j Isa. wpji, Mic 

wn wffji ; laa. o-un Sd, Mic a'Dp (3 MSS. S3) ; Isa. o-ai 
O- wS, " many peoples," Mic pim i}> d'oity 0"uS, « strong 
nations from afar.*' There is no reason to correct either, 
though some have proposed it. 
Lowth's Isa. in toe. 

Matth. xsvi. 26. 37, 28. Mark xiv. 22, 23, 24. Luke «ii. 
19, 20. 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24, 25. The words of the institution 
are different, but not to be assimilated ; they are intended ' 
ontj to express the sense 
Macknight, ib. 

468. When, amoDg various readings, one ^rees 
exactly with a parallel place, the other only in sense, 
the former is often, for that very reason, auspicious, 
and, except it be well supported by authority, the 
latter will, generally, deserve the preference. 

Michael, ib. 

469. Even when passages are most exactly similar 
in themselves, the occasions, or the application of 
them, may contribute to our understanding their full 
meaning. 

The promises of Abraham, Gen. xii. 3. ; to Isaac, ch. xxi. 12. 
xxvi. 4. ; and to Jacob, ch. xxviii. 14. though in the same 
words, successivelj limit the expectation of the Mesaah. 
Gerard, vol. 1. Serm. 6. 

Isa. vi. 9, 10. is referred to, six times in the New Testament ; 
Mat- xiii. 14. Mark iv. 12. Luke viii. 10. John xii. 4& 
Acts xxviii. 27. Rom. xi. 8. ; a comparison of all which 
places wiU gjve light to it. 
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470. Even when passages are very much parallel^ 
a clear and precise expression, in one of them, may 
illustrate one more obscure and ambiguous, in another. 

471. Secondly, those passages of Scripture are 
parallel, which relate thi; same facts. They are nu- 
merous : and the comparison of them with one another 
is productive of great advantage. 

Manj parts of Gen. are parallel to 1 ChroD.— Many parts of 
Exod. Lev. Num. to Deut^-Sam. King, to Chron^S Kings 
xviii. 13, &c. and 2 Chron. xxxii. 8u:. to Isa. xxxvi. &c. — the 
Gospels. 

472. Such passages often serve for correcting false 
readings in each other, and may be le^timately ap- 
plied to this purpose ; particularly in proper names, 
and numbers ; when the sense of them, as they stand, 
is irreconcileable ; when the false reading might have 
arisen from the true, by a natural mistake ; or, when 
it is contradicted by copies or versions. 

Josh. ixi. 13—37. 1 Chroii. vi. 42—66. TTie 48 cities of the 
Levites ; but only 44 in J(»b. according to the Masoretic 
Hebrew, and only 42 in Chron. There are also sm^sing 
differences in their names. 
Ken. in loc 

Deut ii. 26. "with words of peace," wanting in Nam. xii. 21. 
but found in the Samaritan. Deut v. S8. " thou shalt sell 
me meat for money, that I may eat; and give me water 
for money, that I may drink ; only I will pass through on 
my feet. Wanting in Num. but in the Samar. 

.473. But, wherever none of these circumstances 
take place, it is probable that the different readings 
found in such passages, were originally intended, and 
neither of th^ ought to be corrected by the other. 
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474. Plain and direct expressions, in one narration^ 
explaia such as are difficult, in* another narration of 

the same fact. 

Markxiv. 72. (So. 162.) 

475. In different relations of the same fact, circum- 
stances, omitted in one of them, but fit for throwing 
light upon it, may be often supplied from the other. 

Mat. ii. 1, &c. dmplj relates that Jesua was bom at Bethlehem, 
aod refers to Micah's prediction of it But Luke ii. 1—4 
informs us of the reason of it, which accounts for it, and 
renders the accomplishment the more remarkable. 

476. Thirdly, passages are parallel, in which the 
same words or idioms are used in different connexions^ 
or on different subjects j and the comparison of such 
passages is of very great utility, for ascertaining the 
meaning of these words or idioms. 

Glass, ib. 

477. If any one sense of a word be proper, and 
suitable, in all the places where it occurs, that is most 
likely to be the true sense of it. 

Pearce on 1 Cor ix. ST*. 

'Tvimiftmt httmM^iit "sound doctrine;" the simple doctrine 

of revelation, as opposed to subtleties, and as practical t 

1 Tim. i. 10 vi. S. 2 Tim. i. 13. iv. 3. Tit i. 9. ii. I, S, 8. 
Gerard, toL 2. aerm. 5. 
Autminfut, translated very variously ; Luke i. 6. Heb. ix. 1, 10. 

" ordinance.** Rom. i. 32. Rev. iv. 4. "judgment." Rom. ii. 

36. V. 18. viii.4. Rev. six. 8. "righteousness." Rom. r. 

16. "justification." It every where signifies, "A rule juS' 

tifjing or rendering perfect" 
Locke on Rom. ii. S6. Taylor on ch. v. 16. 
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478. The signification of words and phrases ought 
tB be taken from those places, in which it is ascertain- 
ed by the connexion, or the nature of ^e subject; and 
accordingly interpreted in places where there ia Both- 
fng that can thus ascertain it. 

Geo. iv. 15. " The Lord Bet (nw) a mark upon Cain." Tliit 
has given rise to strange conceits ; but the word often signi- 
fies " a pledge or token," Gen. ix. 12, 17. particularly "a 
miracle," and this is its most common significatioii ; " a mira- 
cle, to assure Cain that he should not be killed." 
Essajr for a new translation, p. I. ch. 6. § 4. 

Gen. vi. S. " Sons of God,''* of ttie great men ; •• daughters of 
men," meaner persons, (Psal. xlii. 2. Ixii. 9. Ixxxii. 6, 7, &c.) 
mp", " took them by force," (v. 1 1, 13.) Gen. xx. 2, 3. xxrir. 
3,&c. 
Essay, &c. ib. ch. 8. $ 6. 

Eccles.xi. 1. "Castthy frrwiP' (lonS) or « com," (Rutii i. 6. 
Isa. xtviii.. 28.) "upon the waters," (Csn) or "miMft 
ground," (Isa. xv. 6. xxs. 23. ixiii. 20, Jer. slviii, 34.) "and 
after many days thou ahalt find it" conneiion. v. 4, 6. 
be«itiful, and a stroi^ argumeirt. 
Essay, &c. ib. ch. 10. § $. 

Bom. vii. 5. *• When we were i> t» •■«^w, in the flesh." The 
expression is aminguous. " understood the law in a mere lit- 
eral sense," (Locke) wrong. It occurs only in ch. viii, 8. 
" vicious," connexion, v. 5,6, 7, 13. it has the same sense here. 
(Taylor.) " The motions of sin which were Ji« r« tftn, by 
the law ;" Engl, many Comment i. e. " excited by it.'* 
wrong. " in the state of being under the law." So H ««f«ff»- 
rriMf, ch. iv. 11. also 2 Cor. v. Ift 1 Tim. ii. 15. Eph. iii. 6. 
Locke in loc 

479. The clear meaning of a phrase, in uiy part of 
Scripture, has great authority for determining its 
sense in any other part -, hut the usage of it, in the 
.writiAgs of one author, has the greatest authority for 
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fixiag its seoae^ as elsewhere used by the same author ; 
for, in one writer, a greater similarity of style may be 
expected, than in different writers. 

480. When a word is used somtimes in a literal, 
and sometimes in a metaphorical sense, it must not be 
supposed that it implies, in the latter case, all that it 
implies in the former case ; similitude, in some one res- 
pectf being sufficient for the propriety of a metaphor. 

481. It is particularly absurd, and of pernicious 
consequence, to deduce articles of faith from meta- 
pfaorical expressions, supp4>sed to be meant in all the 
strictness of their literal sense. 

483. The metaphorical sense of a word should be 
explained by the literal, and the more remote meta- 
phorical sense by the less remote ; and not contra- 
riwise. 

483. Care must be taken lot to bring passages to- 
gether, merely by the sound ; or, to suppose that 
texts relate to the same subject, or contain the same 
sentiment, merely because the same expressions are 
used in them. 

Locke, Pref. Essay for a new Transl. p. 1. c. 6. § 16, ir, 18. 

484. Fourthly, those passages are parallel, which 
treat of the same subject in different expressions ; and 
the comparison of such is of great use for illustrating 
one another, and making that subject more perfectly 
understood. 

Locke, Prcf. Glass, ib. 
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485. In compariog such passages, obscure expres- 
sions should be esplained by such as are perspicuous; 
and ambiguous expressions, by such as are precise. 

486. Passages are, in this manner, parallel, which 
express the same doctine, or precept, in different 
terms ; and difficult, or figurative expressions, in one 
such passage, are to be interpreted by such as are 
easy, or proper, in another. 

Gal. vi. 15. "Anew cieature." figurfttive— explained hj ch. 
V. 6. " Faith which worketh by love ;" and by l Cor. vii. 19. 
"The keefUDg of the comnutDdments of God." proper, all 
synooymoua. 

487. It is not from one such passage, taken singly, 
that a doctrine or precept ought to be collected, as 
has been too often the practice ; but from them all, 
taken in conjunction, consistently explained, with such 
limitations of the expressions in each, as the rest shew 
to be necessary. 

488. Predictions of tlie same events, given at dif- 
ferent times or by different prophets, along with a 
degree of similarity sufficient for indicating the iden- 
tity of their subject, generally have such variety in 
the expression, as enables one to illustrate another ; 
nnd one of them often intimates some circumstances 
omitted in another. 

489. A passage which contains a prediction, and 
passages which relate its accomplishment, are parallel ; 
and the latter not only verify the former, but, gener- 
ally illustrate the meaning of the expressions employ- 
ed in it. 
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Geo. xlix. 7. " I will divide them (Simeoa and Levi) in Jac<d), 
and scatter them in Israel ;'* not that they were to be con- 
founded with the other tribes ; but Simeon had only put of 
the land of Judah, Josh. xix. 1, 9. and went in search of dis- 
tant accommodation, 1 Chron. iv. 39 ; and Levi some cities 
in every tribe. Josh. xxi. 1 Chron. vi. 
Newton on Prophecy, Diss. 4. 
Isa. iii. 3, 3. explained by 2 Kin^. xxiv. 14. 

Lowth in loc. 
Isa. xsxiii. by ch. xxzvL &c. 
Lowth ia loc. 



Comparison of Passages jtotparaUel. 

490. Passages of Scripture, which have none of 
the relations hitherto mentioned, cannot be considered 
as parallel ; yet they may often be compared in some 
respects ; and, from th^comparison of them, consider- 
able light may be derived. 

491. Expressions, phrases, and idioms, used in 
difitrent texts, concerning different subjects, may be, 
though not the same, yet so similar, as to illustrate 
one another. 

493. A passage, relating to one subject, may re- 
ceive illustration from another, in which an analogous 
subject is treated with a different manner of expres- 
sion. 

19 
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493. One passage of Seizure sometimes alludes, 
or, ID some way, refers, to another, and may be ex- 
plained by being compared with it. 

494. One passage of Scl-iptufe sometimes points 
out the occasion, origin, and meaning of words and 
phrases used in other passages. 

Chandler's Defence of Christianity, c. 2. s. 1. Newton, ib. 
Diss. 14. 

495. One passage of Scripture may serve for re- . 
stricting general expressions, and duly limiting the 
sense, in another which cannot be considered as paral- 
lel to it. 

M&t. iv. 6, 7. Luke it. 9—1^ Christ limits and explaina the 
devil's quotation from Psal. xci. 11. by Dent. vi. 16. 

496. Comparison of difi^reht passages of Scrip- 
ture sometimes contributes to our discovering the de- 
sign of a part of Scripture, or the occasion of writing 
it. 

4d7. The comparison of jtassagea, in no respect 
parallel, is often of great use^ for fixing the dates and 
chronology of events. 

498^ The fiOmparison of different passe^es often 
ex^uQi customs^ m&ntters, or opinions, the knowledge 
of which is conducive to our understanding the Scrip- 
tures. 

49^. It is often by comparing different passages, 
that we can ascertain what are the places, or nations, 
meant in Scripture, by names which occur not in pro- 
fane history. 
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iUiQ.e for " die Ul^de jtod coasts of the MedJterraneaa ;" 
Gen. X. 5. couotriea to wjiich the Asiatics went by sea ; Isa. 
xsiii.1, 12. Carthage and the Mediterranean iglands; Jer. H. 
10. c«antries westward from Judea ; Ezek. xxrii. 6^ Corsica ; 
Dan. zi. 3.9. ' The Romans. 
Newton, ib. Diss. 5. Iiowth's Isaiah, uiii. 1. 



Comparistm ^particular Passe^ges with the jindogy oj 
Ftaih. 

SOO. As one passage may be compared with anoth- 
er passage, so a particular passage may be compared 
'With the analogy of faith, that is, with the general 
tenor of the doctrine taught in Scripture. 
Glass, Philol. Sacr. 1. 2. p. Q. s. 3. 

301. All the ^<eat principles of reli^on may he 
collected from Scripture, while yet many particular 
texts remain not understood. When thus collected, 
they form the analogy of faith, and may be applied to 
the illustration of these texts, which must he explain- 
ed in a consistency with them. 

502. But, the application of this instrument of cri- 
■ticiam is very liable to abuse. There 'is considerable 
diSlculty in fairiy collecting the genuine tenor of 
Scripture doctrine; there is great danger of substitut- 
ing, in the place of it, precMioeired; imd precarious 
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Opinions, and of wresting particular passages, in order 
to reconcile them to these ; and^ therefore, the great- 
est care and caution are absolutely necessary, for ren- 
dering it really useful. 
Locke, Pref. Gloss, ib. 

503. No doctrine can belong to the analogy of faith, 
which is founded on a single text ; for, every essential 
principle of religion is delivered in more than one 
place ; but this rule has not always been observed. 

Extreme unction is fnunded onlj on Jam. v. 14, 15, perverted 
from a temporary direction, to a perpetual institution,— 
from a mean of recOTery, to a charm, when recovery is des- 
perftte, for the salvation of the soul. 
Cameron, Grotiue, Benun, in loc. 

504. The analogy of faith ought to be collected 
from, or the tenor of Scripture ascertained by, suoh 
texts as are plain and clear, and expressed in proper 
terms ; not from such as are doubtful, obscure, ambi- 
guous, or figurative, which ought to be explained 
by those others •, but men have often taken the con- 
trary road. 

Glass, ib. 
Transubstantiation is founded on a stnctly literal interpretation, 
of figurative expressions, " this is my body," Mat. xxvi. 
26, &c. and (wliich too has no relation to the sn|^>er) " eat 
" my flesh, drink ray Mood," John vi. 51—58. 

505. In ascertaining the analogy of fiuth, texts 
which treat professedly of a subject, have greater 
weight than such as only touch it incidentally ; and 
texts which express it absolutely, and as it is in itself, 
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are clearer, and more deeisive, than such as have a 
reference to particular occasions, without a perfect 
knowledge of which they cannot be understood, but 
may be totally misapprehended. 

506. In forming the analogy of faith all the plain 
texts relating to one subject^ or article, ought to be 
taken together, impartially compared, the expressions 
of one of them restricted by those of another, and ex- 
plained in mutual consistency, and that article deduced 
from them all in conjunction ; not, as has been most 
commonly the practice, one set of texts selected, which 
have the same aspect, explained in their greatest pos- 
sible rigour ; and all others, which look another way, 
neglected or explained away, and tortured into a 
compatibility with the opinion, in that manner partial- 
ly deduced. 

507. The analogy of faith, as applicable to the ex- 
amination of particular passages, ought to be very 
short, simple, and purely scriptural ; but most sects 
conceive it, as taking in all the complex peculiarities, 
and scholastic refinements, of their own favourite sys- 
tems. * 

508. If these rules be not strictly observed, the 
comparison of particular passages with the analogy of 
faith will be so far from contributing to the illustra- 
tion of Scripture, that it will only pervert it, in con- 
formity to men's prejudices and false opinions, as has 
been very frequently the case. 

Locke, Pref. 
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509. On « suppesitisD of its fadiDg most agreeable 
to the anaiofy of faiCh, a false or sitspkimit read- 
ing has becD sometiiBeB adopted ; aifd, oa a supposi* 
tioQ of its repugnaoce to that amdogy, a reatling »r a 
passage, unquestionably genuine, has been sometimes 
rejected. 

Michael. $ 13. 

liUke xxii. 43, 44.coaccnfing''mn wipi sb^ngtheningChtiBt 

in hiH BfjiiDy ;" onitt^ ii the AlexMidriaa uid sgme athcr 

MSS, ahiI marked with wt«iska ui ath«i« ; denied b; aer- 

eral of the Father^ because reckooed incauistcDt with hi* 

divinity and urged bj the Arians. 

Grot Erasm.in]o«. Mill, inloc. andProl.No.Tdr.T^S. 
The epistle of James rejected by some, as contrary to the 

analogy of failhconcernii^jnstificatioii; but undoubtedly 

gemine. 
Sdiuftst- Ofaserr. in S Thb. i. 13. «. 4. apnd <Crit. Sk. ton. 

7.p S868. 

510. But a readiog ought to be examioeft by thci 
direct evidence for and against i1^ oat by its connexion 
with any set vf iipinions ; and that reading, which 
seems fitted for supporting an article of faith, is not 
always to be preferred to . another which has bo Dela- 
tion to it ; for it might notjie the view of that passage 
to support that article, however true. 

Wetstein, f nd. c. 16, $ 12. 

511. For the same reason, that uiterpretation of a 
particular passage which is most iaTourable to a real, 
or supposed article of faith, is not, lui that account, 
to be always preferred ; and the most obvious and nat- 
ural sense is to be set aside, only when it is absolutely 
contradictory to something plainly taught in Scrip- 
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ture ; but the opposite way has often been taken by 

all sects. 

M&t xvi. ]S, "Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will bnild 
my church," ro Ilirftf, tjn tri rsuni rji srir^ji. Building 
on Peter is explained away by some, as contrary to the 
tatth that Christ in^e only foundation, 1 Cor. iii. 11. and 
aa favouriiig the supremacy of Peter and his successors. 
. But the connexion shows, that Peter is here plainly meant; 
the apostles are elsewhere called the foundation on which 
the church is huilt, Eph. ii 20. Rev. sxi. 14. aa the persons 
employed in erecting the church, by preaching. It is here 
promised, that Peter should begin erecting it, by his 
preaching, which was fulfilled, both among the Jews, Acts 
ii. 14, &c. and among the Gentiles, ch. x. xv 7. This 
gives no countenance to the papal supremacy, butthe con- 
trary ; for this prerc^tive was personal and incommu- 
nicable. 
Critic, inloc. 
John xTli. 2 '1>« tlAH i iitunMt "rrf, ttfji anraif («•' m*><m, 
may signify, by an enallage, of which there are some in- 
stances, " that he shottld |^ve eternal life to as many as 
thou hast given him." Eng. after Beza, most favourable 
to predestination. But literally, "that he should five to 
thetn, all that thou hast given to him, eternal life." This 
the natural and proper sense, and contradicts no article 
of faith. 

512. But; if alt the rules which have been laid 
down; be strictly observed^ the comparison of partic- 
ular passages with the general tenor of Scripture will 
be of the greatest use ; particularly^ for preventing 
' our overstretching figurative and metaphorical ex- 
pressions, for enabling us to restrict general expres- 
sions, for setting aside opinions hastily deduced from 
8 few separate texts, and for giving every doctrine its 
proper limitations. 
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History and Manners. 



513. HieTOBT, especially ancient history, contri- 
butes, io many instances, and in different ways, to the 
illustration of Scripture. 

514. To this head belong, civil history, political 
history, customs and maiuiers, chronology, geography, 
and natural history. 



0/ CivU Htstary. 

615. By civil history we mean, relations of actions 
and events ; and many such relations throw light upon 
the Scriptures, and haye been often applied to this 
purpose. 

Shuckford'g and Prideaux's Connesiong. Stackhouse's Hist, of 
the Bible. Benson's Hist. ofChristianity. Lardner'e Creiti- 
biUty^p. l.b. 1. 

616. Relations, by other historians, of the same facts 
which are related in Scripture, illustrate the historical 
parts of it, in much the same manner as parallel pas- 
sages of Scripture. 
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517. Such relations^ by other historians, often con- 
firm the relations of the sacred historians^ even con- 
cerning facts which appear most extraordinary. 

Matt, xxvii. 51, &c. confirmed by several heathen hiatorians. 
Usser. Annal. 

Acts xii. ISI — 23. Luke's account of Herod's death, confirm- 
ed in all material circumstances bj Josephus. Antiq. 1. 19. 
cS. 

518. When other historians relate the same events 
with the sacred writers, they often record circumstances 
omitted, or only hinted at, by these and fit for throw- 
ing light upon them. 

Acts xii. SI. "Upon a set daj, **the second of the shows ia 
honour of the Emperor. Joseph, ib. — " In royal apparel," 
a robe of silver, reSecting the rays of the rising sun which 
fell upon it. Jos. ib. 

-519. Other historians often relate events not men- 
tioned in Scripture, but connected with such as are 
there recorded, and fit for throwing light on the nar- 
ration of them. 

Actsxii. 1 — 3. Hcrod'BfoDdnessfortheJews.and persecu- 
tion of the Cliristians ; the former c«Hifirmed,and the latter 
accounted for, by his great zeal for the law. Joseph. Aatiq. 
1. 19. c. 7. 

520; Histories of the events foretold in Scripture, 
whenever we have them accurate and full, throw great 
light on the meaning of the predictions concerning these 
events, and generally shew the punctual accomplish- 
ment of them, even in their minutest circumstances. 
Gen. xviL 20. " Twelve princes shall he (Ishmael) b^t,'* 
the names of his twelve sons, ch. xxv. 12 — 16. The Ara- 
bians have always lived in tribes, each governed by a 

ao 
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prince, or Phylarch, (Strabo,!. 16. Hieros. qiunt. H^. 
Thevenot, p. 1. b. 2. c. 32, Hwria'a Vojages, v. 2. b. «. 
c. 9.) ftiid these, for a long time, twelve in number. Mel« 
ap. Eugeb. prtcp. Evang. 1. 9. c. 19< 

Cleric, in loc. Newton on Proph. Diu S. 
Nahum foretelli, ch. i. fO. that Nineveh should betaken 
when the people were drunk ; and so it was, Diod. Sicul. 
1. S.— chap. ii. 6. that " the gates of the river should be 
opened, and the palace dissolved ;" the river broke down 
twenty furlongs of the wall, and overflowed part of 
the town ; and the king burnt himself, with his palace, &c. 
Diodor. ib. — v. 9. "great spoil of gold and silver;" many 
talents, Diodor. ib.— ch. i. 8, 9. ii. 11, 13.iii. 17,18,19. 
and Zeph. ii. 13, 14, 15. " its destruction total ;" so mndi 
that the oldest historians speak of it onlj as having once 
been, and differ even about its situation. 

Newton, ib. Diss. 9. 
Isa. vi. 13. is obscure and variously ezplained.but made clear, 
partly by sacred history ;" a tenth left," S Kings ixv. 13, 
22. " others gathered themselves and returned,*' Jer. xl, 
7^12.; partly from profane history; the destruction of 
Jerusalem— the Jews again multiplying— their being near- 
ly exterminated by Hadrian, yet snbaiatjng numerous still. 

Lowth Id loc. 

521. The Scripture contains allusions to facts not 
meDtioned in it, but related by other historians ; and it 
is from theii: relations, that these allusions must be ex- 
plained. 
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Of PoliticeUHistory. 

523. Political History, by which we mean ac- 
counts of the constitution of states, their laws, and 
forms of judgment, is often conducive to the illustra- 
tion of Scripture. 

523. A considerable part of Scripture has for its 
professed subject the nature of the Hebrew constitution 
of government, and its particular laws ; and, the right 
interpretation of that part of Scripture^ is coincident 
with the knowledge of these. 

524. It is from the nature of the Hebrew govera- 
ment, that we can deduce the precise import of expres- 
sions, which take their rise from particulars belonging 
to it 

525. The Scripture contains allusions to particulars 
in the government and laws of the Hebrews, and, 
therefore, receives illustration ^m these particulars, 
and must be explained by them. 

Dan. vii. 9, 10. The images taken from the Sanbeclrim. 

Newton, ib. DisB. 14. 
Mat T. 21, 22. Three degrees of guilt, expressed in tenna 
borrowed from Jewish judicatories, for different offences.tnd 
different ponishments. »fi^it, a court of S3 in every city, 
for civil (^fences, could strangle or behead, evrtftin, the 
Sanhedrin, for heinous crimes, stoned to death, yttifm rit 
wvftt, burning in the valley of Hinnom. 
Grot. Mackuight in loc. 
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526. Though the laws of the Hebrews were fixed 
by divine authority^ and continued, in a great mea- 
sure, unvaried, yet their government underwent sev- 
eral revolutions, which introduced alterations in sev- 
eral respects, under the Judges, under the Kings, 
during the captivity, after their return from it, and 
on their subjection to the Romans. 

537. Knowledge of the peculiarities of their situa- 
tion, in all these periods, is conducive to the illustra- 
tion of Scripture ; especially their state, the privileges 
which they enjoyed, and the restrictions which they 
were under in the last of them, contribute to the ex- 
plication of many passages of the New Testament. 
Under the Romans, the Jews were protected in the tree exercise 
of their religion, were governed by their own laws, and 
permitted to live according to their own customs. Joseph. 
Antiq. L 14 c. 10. 
I Cor. vi. 5, 6. " Christiana going before heathen judges," are 
reproved ; they were considered as a Jewish sec^ and might 
have decided their own differences. 
The Jews had their council, which might apprehend, esamine, 
confine, inflict smaller punishments, and carrj belbre the 
Governor for capital offences. All these privileges were 
exercised in the trial of Jesus. But they had not the power 
of inflicting capital punishment. John sviii. 31, 
John viii. 3—11. The question concerning the adulteress, very 
artfiilly insidious. If Jesus said, " she ought to be stoned to 
death," they mi^t accuse him to the Governor, or throw 
on him the blame of an illegal act ; if, " she ought not," they 
might edipose him to the people. 
Larduer, Credibility, p. 1. b. 1. c. 2. 
The governor, before passing sentence on a person brought be- 
fore him by the Jews, was obliged to reexamine the cause 
himself. 
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Lardner, tb* 
This explains Pilate's trying Jesus anew, though pronoonced 
worthy of death bj the council; and Felix's trying Paul, 
though sent with a declaration of his innocence by Lysias. 

528. The nature of the constitution of other states 
contributes sometimes to the illustration of scripture ; 
it shews the meaning and the propriety of terms used 
in Scripture, for expressing any particulars, belonging 
to it. 

Acts xiii. 7. Sergius is called proconsul (arfv9r«r«() of CypniSi 
the proper title of the goverDor of a province belonging to 
the people, as mmrrftiryt of one belon^ng to the Empe- 
ror. Cyprus (though in the first partition belon^^ng to the 
Emperor, Strabo, I. 14.) had been bef(»-e tills time g^ven, 
along with Narbon Gaul, to ^the people, in exchange for 
Dalmatia. 

Lardner, ib. p. 1. b. 1. c. I. § 11. 
Actflxviii. 12. Gallio Proconsul {•rfojr«Tiii».) of Achaia. Thia 
was originally given to tt^ people; aft«rward8 to the Em- 
peror ; again, A. D. 44, to the people : continued theirs at 
this time, A. 52 or 53 ; but soon after they lost it under 
Nero. 

Lardner, ib. § 12. 

529. The Scripture contains expressions derived 
from the constitution or laws of other states, and allu- 
sions to them ; which are to be explained from the 
accounts given of them. 

Acts xri. 37, 38. " They have beaten us openly uncottdeauied, 
being RotuaQB ; the Magistrates feared when they heard Hiat 
they were Romans." There is here an allusion to two Ro- 
man laws, against scouting a citizen, and against punishing 
unheard and uncondemned. Cicero in Verrem. 
Lardner. ib. c. 10. § 3, 4. 
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530. The Scripture sometimes simply relates facts, 
^e reason of which is to be learned only from accounts 
of the constitution and laws of a particular state. , 
Gen. zlvii. S2. Joseph " bought not the luid of the priests," 
because two thirds of their revenues were for the expense of 
their worship. Diod. Sicul. 
WarburtoD, Div. Leg. b. 4. s. 3. 



Of Cktstoms and Manners. 

531. Knowledge of the customs and manners of 
the Israelites is of very great use^ and the knowledge 
of those of other nations is of considerable use, for 
illastrating many passages of Scripture. 

532. As the customs and manners of every people 
have a great influence on their language, those of the 
Israelites must contribute very much to our entering 
into, and understanding the style of Scripture, the 
greatest part of which is written in their language, 
and th^ whole in their idiom. 

533. The Israelites have proper terms for expressing 
what belonged to their simple and uniform manner 
of life, and the practices of pasturage and agriculture, 
with which almost alone they were acquainted ; but 
were obliged to have recourse to metaphors for ex- 
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pressing what belonged to a more refined state of so- 
ciety^ a greater distinction of ranks, and a greater 
multiplicity of arts. 

534. Many of the Scripture metaphors are taken 
from their arts of agriculture and pasturage ; and can 
be understood only by our knowing the manner in 
which they performed the several operations belong- 
ing to these arts. 

Lowth. Sacr. Foes, pmlect. 7- 

From threshing, for crushing enemies ; jKrspicuous and strong. 
Hab. iii. 12. " Thou didst thresh the heathen in anger." 

From different methods of threshing, which are described, Isa. 
xxviii. 9,7, 38. Lowth's Isa. in loc. 

I. With the staff. 2. The drag, a frame of planks, roug^ 
below, with stones or iron, drawn by horses, (Kempfer 
AmoQ. Exot. p. 683.) Mic iv. 13. " Arise and thresh, I 
will make thine horn iron, thy hoofs brass, and thou shalt 
beat in pieces many people." 3. The wain, like the former, 
but wi^ wheels edged like a saw, (Hieron. in loc. Kiebuhr, 
Voyage.) Isa. xli. 15. " I will make thee a new threshing 
instnimeat — thon shalt thresh the mountains— beat then 
amall-make the hills as chaff." 4. The treading of oxen, 
Deut. XXV. 4. The threshing floor was high, open to the 
wind for dispersing the chaff, (2 Chron. iii. 1.) when tfac^ 
fanned the com. Isa. xli. 15. " The wind shall carry them 
away, the whiiiwind shall scatter them." 

535. Many of the Scripture metaphors and images 
are taken from the customs of the Israelites in their 
common life ; and, it is the knowledge of these that 
can enable us to perceive the meaning, force, and pro- 
priety of such. 

Lowth, Sacr. Foes, prselect 7. 

"Hixt wine," means, in Greek and Latin, "diluted with 
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water;** ba^unong the Hebrews, "made stronger b; the 
addition of spices or drugs." Hence, "mingling wine, 
spiced vine,*' for feasta, Prov. is. Z. SoDg viii. 2. This 
was derived from their manners, tiieir fondness for such 
mixture. Therefore, it is a proper description of a dnink- 
ard. Frov. xxiii. 30. to " seek mixt wiae ;" Isa. v. SS. " to 
taii^^ strong drialc." It was intoxic&tiagand stupif^ing; 
therefore, a strong metaphor for severe and confounding 
judgments; PkoI. Isxt. 9. " a cup, the wine red," turbid, 
"fiill of mixture, poured out" from vesael to vessel, to mix 
it perfectly; "the dregs thereof,"the sediment of the strong 
ingredients mixt in it, "the wicked shall drink." Isa. li. 
17, &c. " The cup of fury, the dregs of the cup of trem- 
bling," producing intoxication, and confusion, and stagger- 
ing ; " sons unable to lead, fainting, lying at the head of the 
streets, full of the fury of Jehovah." Rev. siv. 10. " Shall 
drink of the wine of the wrath of God, t« MtufaTfum HKfarv, 
(not) "poured out without mixture," as in the English 
version,) " miit pure," (merom mistum.) This seeming- 
ly contradictory ; but it is precise, " pure wine made stronger 
by the mixture of powerful ingredients." The image poet- 
ical and sublime. Isa. i. 23. " Wine mixt with water," an 
image for " corruption, depravity," the stronger, because the 
orientals drink it not thus mixt. Thevenot. Voyage, p. £. 
1. 2. c. 10. 

Lowth's Isa. in loc. 
Their manner of burying, and sepulchres, alTord many- images, 
particularly for the state of the dead.— Caves dog below 
ground, — out of rocks, — dark, — surrounded with nitchea, 
each holding a coffin. Job x. 21, 22. xxuii. 18. Psal. 
Ixxxviii. 6. Isa. xiv. 9—19. xxxviii. 10. lix. 10. Ezek. 
xxui. 18. 

Lowth, Sacr. Poea. prffil. 7- and Isa. xiii. xiv. 

536. Many of the Scripture images are taken from 
the religious customs and litea of the Israelites ; and, 
the knowledge of these, not only shows their import 
and force, but adds dignity to them, by reason of their 
relation to religion. ' 
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'nrtte, represented by clewtnesa; ntx, bj uDcleannea. Natur- 
allji but vith greater propriety and force, as referring to 
th« legal distinction of clean and nnclean, and the particular 
thing* redconed such. Isa. L 15, 16. to Lev. zir. 8, 9, 47. 
(Lewth in loc) Ixiv. 9. Lam. i. 8, 9. Vrnk. sxrn. IT. 
Lowthiib. 

Psal. cxxziz. 15. "I was cttriouslf wrought, 'nop*!, wniti^t, as 
with a needle." A beautiful image of the hnmao texture, but 
dignified hj needle work being qqiro|«ated to some partic- 
ulars in &e 8anctuaJ7. Exod. xxvL S6. xxriL 16. xxviii. 39. 
Lowth, ib. 

PsaL civ. I, ficc." Clothed with honour and majeBtj," allud- 
ing to tiie high feat's sacred and magnificent rdie. "Co- 
verest thyself with light," to the Schechinah. " Stretchest 
out tiie heavens like a curtain," that which covered the ta- 
bernacle. " Layeth the beams of the chambers in the wa- 
ters," to tilt many parts of the tabernacle easilj put toge- 
ther. "Maketh tiie clouds his chariot, walketh on the 
wings of the wind," to the Schechinah when the ark moved, 
aloft in the air. " Maketh the winds his messengers, a flame 
(rf' fire bis servants," to the ministers serving coDstantij in 
. tiie tabernacle. 
Lowth, ib. 

537. There are, in Scripture, images taken ^m 
the customs aod manners of other nations besides the 
laraelites, which may be explained from these. 
From hiarog^Tphical synbcds. The luminaries, for empires, 
laons sad bears, for generals and warriors. From ordinary 
customs. Dan. ii. 31. &c. In Nebuchadnezzar's vision, 
" A great image of human form," represents empire and 
dominion ; in medals, cities and nations are thus represented, 
T. 32, 39. " Hie belly and thighs of brass i" the Macedo- 
nian empre, on account of their Iwazea annoor. Joaepb. 
Antiq. I. 10. c. 10. 
Newton on Prqih. Diss* 13> 
SI 
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538. The sacred writers often allude to particular 
customs, both of the Israelites, and of other nations, 
without at all explaining them ; and, it is only by ac* 
counts of these customs, that the passages which con- 
tain such allusions, can be rendered intelligible. 
Exod. viii. S6. " Shall we sacrifice (he abomia&tioD of the 
Egyptians ?'* what the; thought it impious to sacrifice, and 
would have reseated, heifers, rams, goats, &c. Herodot. 
1. 2. c. 41, 42, 45, 65. 

Warburt. Div. Leg. b. 4. s. 3. 
Isa. xlvii. 2. " Take the millstones and grind meal ;" a strong 
metaphor ; grinding was the work of slaves ; in the east, of 
female slaves, low, severe. 
Lowth in loc. 
1 Cor. iv. 9. " The apostles set forth last, as it were appointed 
to death." Thia alludes to the shows, the last of which was, 
persons combating with wild beasts ; and tiiis the most danger 
ous, and appointed to the greatest criminals. " The apostles 
most hated, aid exposed to the most inuninent danger of 
death.' 
Grotiua, Locke, and Macknightin loc Benson, Hist, of 
Christ. 
There are frequent allusions to the Grecian games. 1 Thess. 
u. 19. to the victor crowned bj the judge, at the end of the 
course. 1 Cor. ix. 24—27. to the crown, and to the strict 
abstinence bj which the competitors prepared thcmBcIves, in 
the Isthmian games, near Corinth. 2 Tim. ii. 5. " strive 
lawfiilly," according to the rules prescribed, viz, contend- 
ing naked, an image of being divested of love to the world. 
Ch. iv. T, 8. to two of the exercises, boxing and running 
and to the manner of crowning the victor. Phi). lii. 13. 14. 
to running, the goal, and the suspended crown. Heb. xii. 
1, 2, to manj particulars. Acts xiii. 1. "Manaen rvttft- 
^*( 'Hgihi. It alludes to princes educating, at dieir own 
expense, companions, along with their sons. Pitlyb. Ftu> 
tarch. 
Bai^el. Benson, and Macknight, in loc. 
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539. There are passages of Scripture^ io- which 
ouatoms and maDners are expressly mentioned, and in 
part described ; but which receive further light from a 
more particular description of these. 
Gen. 1. 2, 3. The embalming of Jacob, alludes to Be vend E- 
gyptian customs. They had many physicians j one for every 
disease, (Herod. 1. 2. c. 84.) After laying a body in nitre 
' for 30 days, it was anointed and seasoned with spices 40 days ; 
this laat was the proper embalming. The mourning continu- 
ed all the time it was in the hands of the embalmu', ^erod. 
ib. c 85. 86. Diod. Sic 1. 1.; that is, 70 da>B. 
Warburt. Diy. Leg. b. 4. s. 3. 
Acts liv. 1& Garlands, either ^Grot in loc.) to crown the 
apostles as gods ; which was customary, fPausan. Dionya. 
Hal.^ or, on the heads of the oxen, the victims ; which waa 
likewise customary. Lucian. The Jewish custom of read> 
ing the Scripture weekly, in the synagogues, is often alluded 
to. Acts XT. il. " Moses ;" the law alone read roost an- 
ciently, cb. xiii. 15. " Law and prophets ;** only diew 
ever read. Luke iv. 16. Jesus reading at Nazareth, waa 
bj the appointment of the directors ; the 90th haf^tharoth 
of the prophets, which he read, was the lesson of the day ; 
and fixes the time to about the beginning of September. 
It was customary, also, to have discourses by desire, or 
permission ; v. SO. &c. Mat. ^i. 94. Mark. i. SI. Acts xiii. 
15, ficcxiv. 1. &c 
Macknight, Bensoa in loc Iiardner, Credib. Beau- 
sobre, Introd . 
Excommunication is often mentioned ; Ezra. x. 7, 8. Neh. 
xiii. 25. John ix. 22. xvi. 2. It is explained by accounts rf 
its nature and kinds. 1. Private reproof, confinement to 
home for seven days. 3. mddui, removal four cubits tnm 
the synagt^e and sociefy. 3. Shematta, perpetual excla- 
sioa from the synagogue ; and this generally meant in the 
New Testament Alluded to. Mat xviii. 15 — 18. John 
xa. 42. Bom. xvi. 17. 1 Cor. v. 1. 2. 2 Cor. ti. 6, 7. 
S TheaB. iii. 10. Tit m. 10. S]<^ 10. 
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Beausobre, Introd. 
Acts zii. 6, r. TO. S3. " Two chtuns ^ it «U the Rmqid 
Hunner to chain a. priKmer to two uldierSi hia keepers. 
Benson in loc Lsrdner, Credib. p. 1. b^ 1. c 10. 
Htt X. 9. 10. It {«iM< " girdles ;" this wkb the manner <tf 
caiTTing a large som. n«(w, " scrip," & lat^ bag for hold- 
ing pForiuons ; — " take not a great quantity." 

540. There are facts related in Scripture^ the rea- 
soikf or propriety of which; arises from certun cua- 
toms, or manoers, and b discovtred by just accounts 
of them. 

Mat iii. 4. John ate mnfilit, not " bvds <if trees" whidi is a 
rare sense of the word, bat " locusts ;" tbey were permit- 
ted to be eaten, Lev. xi. 33. and were common food in the 
East 
Plin. 

Hat. it. S3. " Minstreb and noise ;" the manner of monming 
for the dead. 

Ihiat. xi. 17. " I^ped, not danced ; moamed, not lamented ;'* 
the same ; and also the mumer at feasts. Both were imitat- 
ed by children in thdr games; hence they became a pro- 
verb ; very aj^iosite here. Of old, and in the Bast still, 
inns ar« not for entertuning> bat only for lodging. Many 
texts have a reference to this. Judg. xix. 19. Mat xv. S3. 
Luke X. 33, &c. 

2 Cw. u. 24. *■ Forty stripes save one.'* Deut xxv. 3. forbad 
exceeding 40 ; the itabl^ had decided ior 39 ; the manner 
of kcouiging with tiiree tfaongt confined it to this number. 
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OfCSironolofgy. 

541. Chronotogy aa diatinguished from history^ is 
employed in ascertaining the dates^ and the order of 

events. 

542. 'nme ia Tery katurally distiogaished into dif- 
ferent periods, termiDated by remaricable events; and 
several such being clearly pointed out in Scripture 
they fix the proper division of sacred chronology. 

543. The chronology <tf the first great period, from ~ 
tiie creation to the deluge, can be gathered only from 
the Scripture itself; which, however, gives no other 
mails of time, but the age of each patriarch at the 
hirth of his eldest aon, and the duration of his life ; 
but from these it might be cxacdy fixed, were it Mtt 
that the Hebrew, Samaritan, and 70 version, diflbr 
tfom one another in some particulars ; with respect to 
vhich, though the two fcrmeT, agreeing most nearly^ 
trould seem to deaem the preference, strong »ga- 
ments are produced in proof of their being corrupted, 
and of the last giving the true numbers. 

Usaer. Capell. Chronol. Sacr. Wall's Notes. UniTenal Higt. 
b. 1. c 1. 9. 5. Pearson, Epist ad Bernard. iQ Sprott. 
Chrob. JackSO&'s Chi«ti&l. Ken. Dila. Getu $ SO, 73—79, 
81—83. 91. tfS. Plajfur'a Chronol. 
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544. In the second period* from the deluge to the 
calling of Abraham, the chronology can be learned 
only from the Scriptures. In it, too, the Hebrew^ 
Samaritan, and 70, differ very widely ; and the two 
last, which make the number of years more than 
double the first, appear to deserve the preference, not 
only on account of their near agreement, but also, as 
best suiting the series of events, and the populousness 
of nations, as represented in the history. 

Ubbct. Capell. Wall. Pearsoo, Jackaon, JPlajfair, Ken. ib. 

545. The third period extends from the calling of 
Abraham to the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt ; and its chronology is clearly enough deter- 
mined from Scripture, all the copies agreeing in it. 

546. The fourth period, commencing at that deliv- 
erance, is extended by some to the beginning of the 
regal government, by Saul's advancement to the 
throne, or to the death of Samuel, the last of the 
Judges ; by others, to the building of Solomon's tem- 
ple ; and its chronology, too, is to be settled chiefly 
from the Scripture. 

547. The fifth period may reach to the return of 
tiie Jews from the Babylonian captivity ; and, in it, 
the chronology may receive considerable light from 
profane history. 

648. The sixth reaches to the birth of Christ ; and 
is to be collected almost wholly from other writers, 
the sacred giving very few hints concerning it 
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549. The Chronology posterior to the, birth of 
Christ, isj in genera]; clearly established ; but a very 
small part o£it flails within the compass of the Scrip- 
ture history. 

550. The primary use of chronology^ in Scripture 
criticism; is to shew the order and connexion of the 
several events recorded in the historical parts of the 
Bible. 

551. But chronology is, likewise, of very great 
importance for ascertaining the accomplishment of 
many of the prophecies. 

552. Chronology sometimes leads to the discovery 
and correction of mistakes in numbers and dates, 
which have crept into particular texts. 



Of Geography. 

553. Geography, which ^ves an account of the 
situations of places, their several names, the nature of 
their climate, soil, and the like, is often a mean of 
throwing light on Scripture. 

Weirs Hist Geograjth. of the 0. and N. T, 

554. The geography of Canaan is of great impor- 
tance, as it was the theatre of almost the whole that is 
recorded in Scripture ; it has therefore^ justly been 
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the object of partieidar attention ; and every particu- 
lar of it that eai( be ascertained, illuatrates wme text 
or renoves vowe difficulty. 

Bethsaida is often meutionecl in the OospeU ; it ia generallj 
placed near Tiberias, west <g the lake of Genezareth. But 
it lajon Its north<east ahore, bejood Jordan. John zii. 31. 
* Betbuidt 0/ finftlw i" iMt pniperlj.bit GtauloiiitwvftqD 
«qmpreheDdol under it. (Mat. n. IS, U, 15. J(M^)b. Ant 
L 20. c S.) Luke ii. 10. " went aaide to Bethsuda," frma 
Herod, into Philip's dominions. Mark vi. 45. "to go to the 
other ride to Bethsuda,*' not to the other aide of the lake; 
but of a creek or bay. 
Macknight,$60, 61. 

555. But; as many other countries are mentjoned 
in Scripture^ or are the scenes of events related there^ 
the geography of these likewise, is of considerable use 
for throwing light upon it. 
Well's Geugr. 
WO is often mentioned in Scripture ; b; mmj supposed Ethio- 
pia, (Vulg. Genev. Engl.) but this is a wrong siippo«tion. 
It was Arabia Petraa. or a part of it Num. ziL 1. " Mo- 
ses's wife was a CuBhite,".bat she was from Midian, (Eiod. iL 
16. &c.) whidi was a town in Ar^ia, (Joseph. Ptolom. 
Jerom.) either in the territory ef Cush, or contiguouB to if^ 
(Habak. iii. 7.) It fras near to Judea ; therefore, 2 Kings xix. 
9f its king mig^t attack the Assjrians besieging Libnah; 
S Ghron. xiv. 9. mig^t attack Asa, king of Judah ; di. xxi. 
16. k was DSW the AsabtaDs; Isa. ». S. 4, 3, mi^ eotsp 
it^ allftaoK vith Jad^ It by DfT^iHwt of Kgyft ; then* 
fore, Isa. xriii. 1. Egypt is pny^ly described at "beyond 
the rivers of Cush." Ei^ xxix. 10. "from Syene (south) 
to the borders of Cush,*' (north-east,) ugnifies the whole ex- 
tent «f %ypt; ch, XH> 9, '^flyiqg E^arptiws ni^l e«sily 
go in M/p» (acroM ^« lUd S«]l) t? CuHb." 
Essay for New Translation, p. 2. c. 1. § 6. Well's Get^ 
O. T. V. 1. c 3. 8. 4. § 4, 5. 
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556. By preserrins the ancient names of places, 
tribes^ or nations, geography assists us in determining 
the meaning of the proper names employed in Scrip- 
ture, which are often different from those which are 
used by other writers. 

Well8,0.T.T. I.e. I. 
, Chittim, the countries and islands about the Mediterranean. 
This is confirmed: "Getii," a people, and "Cetium," a 
HTer in Lesser Asia (Homer. Strabo.) " Cittium," a town 
in Cjprus, which was called also, " Chethima," and its inhab- 
itants " Chethim," (Joseph.) 
Macedonia, ancieutl/ called " Macettia," and bj the Latins 
« Cetii." 
Newton on Proph. Wells, O. T. v. 1. c. S. ». 2. § 21, &c. 

557. It is, in some cases, absolutely necessary, and 
in all cases, very useful, for our understanding the 
Scripture history, to be acquainted with the geogra- 
phy of the places where the scene lies. 

558. Geography shews the meaning, the justness, 
aad. propriety of expressions, used by the sacred wri- 
ters, in describing, or speaking of places which they 
mention. 

■ John iii. 2, 3. "Nineveh, a great city — exceeding grea.!," 
greater than Babjlon, (Strab. 1. 16.] tlie greatest of all cities, 
(Diodor. Sicul. 1. 2.) — " Of three days' journey," at 20 miles 
a-day, being 480 furlongs, above 60 miles, in circumference, 
(Diod. ib.) ch. iv. II, "More than six score thousand" 
children. This, by some calculations, makes about 4UO,000, 
by others, 600.000 inhabitants. But the city was about 
20 miles long, and IS broad, (Diod. ib.) and stood on four 
times as much ground as Paris, which is computed at 700,000 
or London, computed at 800,000 inhabitants; tlierefore, 
there was full room for theui. — "And also much cattle," 

22 
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there being in the eastern cities large spaces for gtrdens and 
pasture. 

Newton on proph. Dm. 9. Wells, ib. c 5. { i?, &c. 
Isa. Ill 1 Babylon is called " the desert (or plain) of the 
sea." It was situate in a plain always surrounded by wa- 
ten t but of old covered with water, and called the ■•ea, 
till drained by Semiraints, (Herod. 1. I. c. 164. Abyden. 
Mp. Euseb. Priep. Evan. I. 9. G. 41.) and became so again 
after being taken by Cyni§, and still continaes; which, 
probably, is intimated here. 

JLowth's Isa. in loc. Newton on Proph. 
Isa. xlv. 2. Babylon's "gates of frrass." It had 100 sudi. 
besides others within the city. (Abyd. ib. Herod, ib. c. 
179, 180, 181.) 

Lowth in loc. Newton, ib. 
Jer. li. 58. "The broad walls of Babylon." They were 8f 
feet broad, (Herod, ib.) and could contain six chariots abreas^ 
(Diod. Sicl. £.) 

Wells, ib. c. 3. § 4. 

559. Knowledge of the several particulars which be- 
long to the deacriptioD of countries, shows the import 
and force of such seatiments as are expressed in allu- 
sion to them. ' 
Job xiriii. 19, "The topaz of Cuah." Not Ethiopiat for it 
produces none ; but first discovered in Chitis, an Arabian 
island, (Pliny) and the name Arabic 
Schultens in loc. 
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Of Natural History. 

560. Natural Histohy comprehends accounts-of 
the qualitiea of all the kinds of natural bodies ; and, in 
general, all facta which fall not with entire propriety 
under any of the heads already mentioned ; and it 
contrihutes, in many instances, to the illustration of 
Scripture. 

561. The Scripture sometimes professedly mentions, 
or in part describes, particular bodies ; and it is only 
liy means of natural history, that the sense of these 
passages can be truly ascertained. 

2 King! vi. iS. The famine was so great, that the besieged 
bought at a high price a"]i"in (Keri o■Jl■^^) "doTes 
dung." This would have been a strange food, and there are 
manj fancies about it But the name ia given b; the Ara- 
bians toa kind of pulse, or peas, which id used still fried, both 
in Egypt and Palestine, and carried as provisions bj [he pil- 
grims to Mecca. 
Essay for New Translat. p. 2. c. 1. $ 3. 

562. Sometimes the Scripture expresses sentiments 
in allusion to, or by metaphors taken from, some fact 
in natural history, the knowledge of which only can 
show the import or propriety of these sentiments. 

Job ixivU. 32 "Out of the north cometh 3nt, (litcrallj) 
gold " It is generally taken figuratively, but very different- 
ly. Eng. "lair weather." If the word here mean "giilil," 
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whence did it come 1 It abounded in Colchis, (Strab. 1. 10. 
Appian.) which lay almost directlj north from Palestine and 
Arabia. 
SchuUens in loc. Reland. 

563. Sometimes the Scripture describes characters 
in allusion to some of the objects of natural history ; 
and without the knowledge of these^ we cannot per- 
ceive the nature of the characters meant 

Gen. xvi. 13. " Ishmaet will be tra « irild ats man." The 
wild ass is described. Job. xxxii. 5, &c. fierce, ranging, ma- 
tameable. Ishmael was such, (Gen. xxi. 20.) and such his 
posterity all along. Isa. zsi. 17. Virgil, Georg. S. v. 448. 
Lucan, 1. 7, V. S30. Harris's Voyag. vol. S.b. 2. c 9. 
Bochart. Hieroz. p. 1. 1. 3. c. 16. Cleric, in loc Newton 
on Proph. Diss. S. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



Ojpintons oni Learning. 

564. Tbbke are many opinions, of different sorts, 
the knowledge of which will contribute much to the 
illustration of Scripture ; particularly those of the 
Hebrews, and those of ancient nations. 

563. There are, likewise, some parts of learning not 
properly reducible to the opinions of nations, which 
are subservient to the same purpose. 

566. The religious opinions of ancient idolaters, 
their philosophy, the Jewish sects, prevailing opinions 
and writings, Christian writers ancient and modem, 
and Pagan writers— all demand some attention under 
this head. 



Of the Religious C^nions of Ancient Nations. 

567. The Israelites were' surrounded by, and at 
times connected with, the Egyptians, the Canaanitish 
tribes, the Assyrians, the Persians, and other idola- 
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trous nations ; the knowledge of whose religion helps 
somedmes to illustrate passages of Scripture. 

568. Their religious opinions, their rites of worship 
founded on these, their secret worship, or mysteries, 
their magical notions and ceremonies, are points, the 
knowledge of which has some utility. 

569. To these, several incidents in the Scripture 
have a reference ; and, therefore, are best explained 
by them. 

Num xxii. 6, 17. Balak sent two embassies to Balaam ; great 
aoxietj for Bal&am's cursing Israel, appears through the 
whole history. This was founded on the univergal opinion 
of the efficacy of devoting an enemy. The Romans had pub- 
lic officers for the purpose, and a set form of execration. 
(Macrob. Sat. 1.3. c 9.) 
Newton on Proph. Diss. 3. 

570. Many of the ceremonial laws of the Hebrews 
have a reference lo the idolatrous opinions of the 
neighbouring nations, and their corresponding rites, 
being given in opposition to them ; and, therefore^ 
derive light from the knowledge of them. 

Esod. xii. The passover was a memorial of the deliverance of 
the Israelites. But many circumataneea of it were appointed 
in opposition to Egyptian superstitions. Among them, " a 
lamb, or kid," was not sacrificed, but venerated. " A 
male," was worshipped as a symbol of Hammon ; female 
sacrifices were always preferred. " Eat no part raw," as 
was usual in solemn festivals: " Not carried forth," as was 
also usual : " No bone broken," as pulled asunder in enthu- 
siasm : " Not sodden," as in «olemn and magical rites : 
" Roasted with fire," not by the heat of the sun : " To be 
eaten with its purtenance," the inteEtines, which were reserv- 
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ed For divination : " No part to remain, but the fragments t» 
be burnt," which were usually kept fur charms and snpersti- 
tiouB purposes. 

Spencer de Leg. Heb. I, S. c. 4. 
Num. lii. ^. &C. " A heifer," worshipped as sacred to Isis. 
" Red," most adored. 

Spencer, ib. 

571. Iq particular, the knowledge of the reli^ous 
opinions and ceremonies of idolatrous nations, often 
ahows the meaning of Jewish lawa, given in reference 
and opposition to them, whieh would, otherwise, be 
obscure, or imperfectly understood. 

Lev. xix. 39. " Do not prostitute thej daughter." Deut iiiii. 
17. " There shall be no whore— nor a Sodomite " Not 
prohibitions of these crimes in general, but under pretence of 
religion; these were common in the worship of some gods and 
were reckoned acceptable to them. 
Spencer, ib. c. 22. 

572. The knowledge of such opinions and ceremo- 
nies, ahows the utility, or importance of laws given in 
cootradiction to them, which would otherwise appear 
trivial. 

The law, " Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's milk," 
seems trivial ; yet it is repeated, Eiod. xxiii. 19. szxiv. 26. 
Deut. xiv. 21. An idolatrous and magical rite for fertiliz- 
ing. 
Spencer, ib. c 8. 

Dent. xxii. 5. "Men wearing women's clothes, or women 
men's, an abomination ;'* a rite universally prevalent, from 
the opinion of a diSereoce of sex in the ^ds, and tending to 
impucitj. 
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573. The knowledge of such opinions and ceremo- 
nieS; shows the reason of laws given in opposition to 
them, which would otherwise appear to be arbitrary, 
or unnecessary. 

LeT.ii. II. " Offer no leaven, nor hone; ;" in oppositioii to 
grosa ideas of the gods, a« pleased with delicacies; honej 
was offered to the infernal and the hero gods. 

574. There are, in Scripture^ frequent allusions to 
the opinions and worship of the idolatrous nations, 
which cannot be understood without the knowledge of 
these. 

Psal. xvi. 4. " Drink-offerings of blood." A pnncipal cere- 
mony is here put for the whole of idolatry ; in opposition to 
which, the law was given for pouring out the Uood of sacri- 
fices, and for the prohibition of eating blood. 

3er. xliv. 17, 18. Worshipping " the queen of heaven," the 
moon, as the means of procuring "plenty." It was the 
oiHnion of all, that plenty was procured by care in worship- 
ping demons ; and this opinion was imbibed by the Israelites. 

Isa. xIt. 6, 7. "I fonn lig^t, and— ^larkness,— ^leacej and— 
evil." It alludes to the Hagian tenet of two principles, a 
good and an eviL Both are but the creatures of Jehovah. 
Lowth in loc. 

Ver. 19. "Not spoken in secret— or dark place— declare 
righteousness (truth) things that are right (give direct an- 
swers;") in opposition to heathen oraclA, which were given 
from caverns, and were ambiguous. 
Lowth in loc. 
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^ . Of AnckfU Learning and PhUosopky, 

575. The Egyptians were very early eminent for 
their leamiDg and wiadom ; there are references to if 
in Scripture ; and these derive light from what is 
known concerning it. 
Oiwl. Sic 1. 1. Herod. I. S. Strib.]. 16. ir. Macrob. Soma. 
Scip. «nd Satum. Dic^. Lsert Plin;^, Hist. Nat Burnett 
Archaeol. 1. i. Wotton od anc. and mod. leaniiiig. Warburt 
DiT. Leg; UniTers. Hist. b. 1. c. 3. &. S. 
1 Kings iv. 30. " Solomon's wisdom' excelled the wisdom of 
Bgy|it." Acts TiL 2S. " Moses learned tn all the wisdom of 
the Egrptiwu." 

£76. There are other eastern nations^ likewise, who 
had learning and sciences, to which there are refer- 
ences in Scripture. 

1 Kings iv. 30. " the wisdom of the east coontry." 

577. There was a species of philosophy, supposed 
to have taken its nse in Egypt, and, therefore, called 
die Egyptian, which prevailed, in respect of its gen- 
eral principles, though with many differences as to 
particular tenets, in Syria, Ohaldea, and Persia, and 
thence called the Oriental. 

Mosheim. Hist Eiccl. Siec. 1. Michul. § 100, &c. 

578. Its speculations gave rise to some of the reli- 
gious opinions and rites of the nations addicted to it, 
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which were imitated hy the Israelites^ and are referred 
to in Scripture ; and will assist in the explication of 

such passages. 
Michael, ib. 

Isa. Izvi. 17. " Tliat Banctifj th«mBelres 11^3 -inn inK behind 
one in the midst." The supreme God was called Oae, and 
never appeared bnt surrounded with many ^ons, or inferior 
spiritH, who were to be ww^pped along with him. (Michael. 
§ 100.) But there are also other interpretations. 
Lowth in loc 

579. The Jews adopted many of the speculations 
of this philosophy, accommodated them to their own 
religious principles, and, by the combination, formed 
several tenets, particularly fables and genealogies of 
angels, to which there are references in Scripture ; 
and it is from the nature of such speculations, that the 
passages which refer to these are to be explained. 

580. Many who were addicted to the Oriental phi- 
losophy, having embraced Christianity, intermixed the 
tenets of the former with the doctrines of the latter, 
and introduced strange notions, by means of the mix- 
ture, so early, that there are references to them in the 
New Testament 

Mosheim, Hist. Ecd. sfec, I. Michael. $ 101. Macknight, 
Pref. to 1 John. 

581. The sects of this kind, called, by a general 
name. Gnostics, professed speculative opinions, which 
are opposed in some pass^^s of Scripture, and which 
must be known, in order to our understanding these 
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Mosheim. ib. Michsel. ib. Mackni^t, ib. 
John i. 1—18. has a reference to, and opposes, {he opinions of 
the Gnosdcs, particularly Cerinthus. Jesus is called A*y«f 
tuftyniif, Vf, ^tm, xf'^'h &c. in opposition to these being 
different »ons of unequal dignity. 
Michael. § 102. 
1 John i. 1, 2, Z. ii. 22, 23. iv. 2, 3, 9. 14, 15. t. 1, 3, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 20. opposed to several of their tenets. 
Michael. § 150. 

582. By different ways of reasoning &om the same 
speculadve principles, some of the Gnostical sects de- 
duced a loose morality, and others imposed unreason- 
able austerities ; to both which there are passages of 
Scripture that have reference. 

Mosheim, ib. Macknight, ib. 

1 John i. 5, 6, 7. ii. 3 — 6. against pUciDg religitm in snbtUe 

knowledge, not practice. 
Ch. iii. 4—10. v. 18, 21. against the indifference of all actions, 

and the lawfulness of sensual imparities. 
ReT. ii. 6. " Deeds of tiie Nicolaitans." 

583. The ancient Israelites having had no inter- - 
course with the Greeks, there can appear no traces of 
their philosophy in the Old Testament ; but, in conse- 
quence of the later intercourse, both of the Jews, and 
of the ^K>stles, with those who studied that philoso- 
phy, there are some references to it in the New. 

Beausobre, lutr. 

584. There are some passages which allude to the 
manner of philosophizing ; and which receive light 
from the knowledge of that manner. 
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1 Cor. i. 2S, S3. " Tke Greeks seek nptm,'* sufatle ^tquintiais 
aud argumenUtion. 

585. The Greek philosophers were divided into 
many sects, some of which are mentioned^ and some 
of their teoets hinted at, in Scripture. 

ActBxvii. 18. "EiHCureHi and Stoice.*' v. 24, 35. G«d U 
described, in oppontion to both, neither an idle beiDg aSha- 
man shape, nor a mere soul of the world. ▼. 26, 30. " the 
providence of God," not chance, nor fate. t. 27, 38, 29. 
"God not far from Oft— in him we lire, &c, — his ofi^iriiig;" 
terms agreeable to the Stoics, contradktoiy tathe Epicure- 
ans. T. 31. "Judgment;'* the one doubted of a retribution, 
the other denied any future state, t. 32. " some mocked ;" 
the Rpicur^nR. " Others said, We will hear thee again." 
The Stoics had some notions of a coBfl^jralioR, and a renO' 
vation of things. 

586. There are, in Sciipture, hints of opinions 
commonly received in the Greek philosophy- 

IThess. V, 33. nnsfM i^nx*, r*^; tiie coosldtneDt parts of 
man in the opinion of almost all sects. This opinion was 
iamiliar to the Thessalonians. 
Critici, Benson, Chacdler, Macknig^t in loc. 



Of the Jewish Sects and Parties. 

58T. After the captivity, the Jews, from being ob- 
liged to use literal translations o! die Scriptures, were 
led, gradually, to eemment upon them ; wbieh, giv- 
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ing occasion to differences of opinion^ produced dif- 
ferent sects among them, distingubhed both b; their 
o|unioD3 and their practices. 
Ligfatfoot; in Mat ia. 7. $ 3- Ckdw, lUp. Hcb. 1. fl. c IT. 
Beausobre, Intr. 

588. The Jewish sects were, principally, three ; the 
Pharisees, the Saducees, both of whom are often ex- 
pressly mentioned in the N ew Testament, and the £s- 
senes, who are never meotioned there, but to whose 
tents there are probably some allusions. 

Lightfoot Cim». ib. 

5S9. The Pharisees were the most considerable 
sect, both for numbers and for influence ; but, though 
the multitude fc^Iowed them, that title was confined 
to men of leisure, rank, and fortune. 

Xiightfoot, ib. § & BeauBobre, ib. 

590. The Pharisees acknowledged a twofold sense 
in Scripture, the literal and the hidden ; but princi- 
pally regarded the latter ; and, iu giving it, indulged 
themselves very much in allegories. 

591. They received not only the written law, or 
the Scriptures, but also the unwritten, consisting of 
traditions, supposed to have been conveyed orally by 
their fathers, most of them from Moses ; reckoned 
these of equal authority with the Scripture ; and, by 
these, explained, or perverted it. 

Li^tfoot, in Mat zt. 3. Beausobre, ib. 
Mark vii. 3. " Traditious of the elders ,•" because derived from 
their anceitors. ^ 
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Mat zxUi. 4. Mark vii. 9, 13. Luke xi. 46. "of the i%m'- 
sett f " becaase received and inculcated bj them. 

593. Their traditions included^ not only explicattoiu 
of Scripture, but also institatioiiB asd ceremonies re- 
garding practice, founded solely upon them. 

593. They affected great exactness iu explaining 
the law, and, likewise, in observing all the ceremonies 
enjoined, either by it, or by their traditions ; and were 
ostentatious, hypocritical, and superstitions in the ob- 
servance of them. 

JosefA. B. J. 1. 1, c. S. Beansobre, ib. 
Acts xjy'u 5, iSE^iCirraro iiftni, "the strtcteat," exactes^ 
most accurate " sect." 

594. The Pharisees believed the resurrection, and 
future rewards and punishments. 

Joseph, ib. c 8. Beausobre, ib. Acts xxiiL 6, &c. 

595. But most of them believed, at the same time, 
a transmigration of at least some souls into other 
bodies. 

Joseph. Beausobre, ib. 

John ix. 2. " Who did sio, this man," in a preexistent state, 
" or hie parents, that he was bom blind V 

596. The Saducees were not so numerous, nor so 
popular, as the Pharisees, but very considerable for 
their riches. 

lid. ib. Lightfoot in Mat. til. 7. 

597. It is thought by many, tiiat the Saducees 
received only the books of Moses ; but others are of 
opinion that they adcnowledged the whole of the Old 
Testament 
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. Grot in Mat. xxii. S3. Kmon, V. T. 1. 1. c. 1 &■ 
Beausobre, ib. 

598. They admitted only the literal and obvious 
sense of the Scriptures, rejecting all mystical and al- 
legorical interpretations. 

599. They received only the written law, and re- 
jected all traditions, with the opinions and practices 
founded upon them. 

Joseph. Ant I. 13. c. 10. 1. 16. c. 1. Beausobre, ib. 

600. They believed do spirit but God, denying the 
existence both of angels, and of human souls after 
death. 

BeauBobre, ib. Acts xxiii. 8. Mat. xui. 23, &c. 

601. The Saducees were thus, both in their prin- 
ciples, and in their practices, perfectly apposite to the 
Pharisees ; and a continual rivalship prevailed be- 
tween them. 

Joseph. Beausobre, ib. Mat. xzii. 34. Acts xxiii. 7, &c. 

602. The Saducees, notwithstanding the looseness 
of their opinions, were often in the magistracy and 
the priesthood, and were remarkable for their severity 
and cruelty ; which accounts for the bitterness of their 
persecution against Christians, whose doctrine they 
all hated, and few of them seem to have embraced. 

Joseph. Ant. ib. and 1. 20. c. 9. Bel. Jad. 1. 2. c. 8. Beausi^, 
ib. Acts It. 1. Acta v. 17i 23, &c. 

603. The Essenes were not very numerous, and 
lived in retirement, associating only with one another; 
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audi for that reaioiif probably, fell not in our Savioar's 
way. 

; Jfluph. Bd. Jud. I. S. e, 7. Fhilo. M«riinm, Hist Eccl. stec 
1. p. 1. c £. S 7, &,c. Lardner, C^vd. p. I. h. 1. c. 4. $ 5. 
BeauHibre, ib. Mark's Michael. t<^ 4. ch. 19. lect. Z. Slc 

604. They rejected tradition; receiving only the 
Scriptures ; but they set no value on the literal sense 
of these, but on a spiritual sense, of which they sup- 
posed that to be only an emblem ; which they carried 
so for, as not to offer any sacrifices. 

605. Their doctrine was a composititm of the ori- 
ental Philosophy, with the Jewish religion ; . and, 
therefore, in many particulars, bore a great resem- 
blance to that of the Gnostics ; and was, perhaps,' the 
immediate occasion of the rise of these heretics among 
the Jewish converts ; and, on this account, some pas- 
sages of the New Testament may refer almost equally 
to either. 

Uichael. g 122—135, 136. 

Col. ii. 18- BfwTKfiM rw> aryiAwt, " wM^hipping of angels.** 
The Easenes were curioui abOnt, and anstoua t« ctHicesl. 
tiie names of angets, and used them aa mediators. Utn^f*- 
Cipm, " deceive hj subtle ailment," suits their specula- 
tions, which were common to tbem with Gnostics, and de- 
rired from the same philoM^y. 
Hkhael. tb. Kitatchbal. in loc. ' 

606. The Essenes, reckoning all matter evil and 
impure, believed only the immortality of the soul, 
but not the resurrection of the body, whicb^ they 
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thought, is at present the prison of the soul, and by 
being reunited to it, would only defile it. 

S Tim. ii. 17,18. "llie resurrection paatalnady" They 
did not deaj it, lilce the Saducees, but allegorized it. To 
this the; were led, v. 16. " bj profane and vain babUings," 
the speculations and refinements of their philosophy. 
Michael. § 144. 

607. In consequence of the same principle concern- 
ing matter, they lived with extreme abstemiousness, 
using only water, and the plainest sorts of food, mor- 
tified the body by severe austerities, and either for- 
bade marriage altogether, or permitted no view in 
contractii^ it, but continuing the species. 
Philo. Jose[A. Beaosobre. 

1 Tim. iv. 3 — 8. " Forbidding to marry," as unlawful, " To 
abstain from meats," excess of abstemiousness, or supersti- 
tion as to sorts. " God hath created,— every creature good, 
nothing to be refused," in opposition to the same practices, 
and the principle producing them. *' Bodily ezerciae," all. 
their austerities. 
Col. ii. SO— £3. " Touch not, taste not, handle not*' Max- 
ims of the Essenes and austere Gnostics. *' Doctrines of 
men," human refinements. '.'Neglecting," afflicting "the 
body, which is in no esteem,'' as being made of evil matter. 
Knatchb. in loc 
1 Tim. V. 33. " Use a little wine ;" contrasted with their no 
tions, and insinuates a reproof of them. 

608. They were, at once, a fanatical and supersti- 
tious sect, placing religion in silence and contempla- 
tion, imagining a sanctity and mysteries in numbers, 
rigid in their purifications, admitted only on a pro- 
bation, and distinguished into different orders. 
Philo. Joseph. Beausobre. 
24 
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609. The Scribes ^nd Lawyers, whom Bome have 
reckoned different, but without sufficient reason, were 
not a distinct sect, hut a particular profession, for 
explaining the Scriptures, either in the synagogues, 
or in the schools ; and they were, generally at least, of 
the Pharisees. 

CameroD, in Mat. xiiL 23. Lightfvot, in Mat iL 4. BeEU- 

ubrcib. 
" Sci^>eB," oftea joiDed witb "Pharitees," became thej were 

of th&t Beet : and orten with " priests," because manj were 

such, aod all their assistants: as, to them, explaining the law 

ori^nallf beloaged. Mat. li. 4. 

610. Proselytes were such persons, of other nations, 
as had embraced the Jewish religion ; and are, general- 
ly, reckoned to have been of two sorts ; proselytes of 
the gate, who only embraced a part of it; and pro- 
selytes of righteousness, who embraced the whole of 
it ; though a few have denied this distinction. 

Mairoon. de Proaeljt. Joseph. Beauaobre. 



OfJeviisk Opinions. 

611. Foe understanding any writing, it is of great 
importance to know the opinions of those to whom it 
is addressed, concerning any part of the subject of it 

612. Besides those opinions, which formed the ge- 
neral characteristics of the Jewish sects, others were 
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comraoQ to them all, or, though inculcated chiefly by 
one sect, were not opposed by the rest ; and there are 
many of these, the knowledge of which throws light 
upon the Scriptures. 

613. Such of their opinions as were truly derived 
from the Scriptures^ were coincident with the doctrines 
there taught ; the knowledge of Xhem is the same with 
knowledge of the sense of the passages which teach 
them ; and explications of them may contribute to 
the interpretation of Scripture. 

614. But many of their opinions either arose from 
their perversions of Scripture, or were taken from the 
notions of the neighbouring nations ; and the know- 
ledge of these is necessary for explaining such pas- 
sages of Scripture, as allude to, reprove, or confute 
them. 

615. Their doctrine concemiag the moral law, 
that it regarded only overt acts, and required only 
extenial obedience, but extended not to the inward 
motions, affections, or intentions, gives a key to such 
passages of scripture as are levelled against it. 

D. Kimchi, in Psd. livi. 18. 

Mat. T. 20. "Righteousness of the scribes,'" &c. that ia, incul- 
cated hj them, namelj, exteroal. t.21— 36. "Murder.*' 
V. 27—32. " Adultery." t. 33—37. " Oaths." t. 38 — 42. 
•* Retaliation." v. 43 — W. « Hatred." Cb. vi. 1—18. 
" Alma, prayer, fasting." 

616. The opinions of the Jews concenuDg the Mes- 
siah, which prevailed at the time of Christ's coming, 
were, that he was then to appear;* that he would be 
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a prophet,* and work miracles f but, chiefly, that he 
would be their temporal king, and raise them to the 
empire of the world :* which opinions not only pre- 
vailed, likewise, among the Samaritans, but gained 
some reception among other nations ; end they illus- 
trate many passages, and account for many facts, in 
the New Testament. 

Joseph. SaetoD. Tacitua. 

> Mat. xxvi. 6s. Luke u. £5, 36. iii. 15. xxii. 66. John i. 19, 
24. iy. 25, 29, 42. s. 24. 

■John i.21.iT. 25, &c vi. 14. 

Lardner, Credib. p. t. b. 1. c 5. $ 1, 3, 4. 

* John vii. 32. 

* Hence John met with a general welcome, from the general 
expectation ; Jesas with a [esB general, from their false idea. 
He was always rejected hy the rulers, who perceived his 
contrariety to that idea ; better received by the people, who 
were less discerning ; deserted bj many who once foUowed 
him, because he answered not their idea. He was seldom 
explicit in declaring himself the Christ, in order to avoid 
tlie consequences of their explaining it by their idea ; not 
so in John iv. 26. Mark t. 1 9. Luke viii. 39- because there 
was no risk of these consequences. He encouraged theu* 
procession (which was a proclaiming of him king, 2 Kings 
ix. 7.) into Jeruaalem, because no inconvenience could then 
arise : they were soon eager for his cnicifixion, because dis- 
appointed in their hope; but they grew fond of his disciples. 
Acts V. 26 and their hope revived. 

Lardner, ib. Mackni^t. Harm. $ 26. 

617. The Jews believed that justification belonged 
peculiarly to their nation ; and that, on account of the 
piety of their ancestors, their knowledge of the law, 
and the observance of its ceremonies ; notions confuted 
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in the epistles^ (particularly to the Romans,) and nec- 
essary to be known for our understanding the confu- 
tation. 
Uichael. § 129. 

618. They thought that God had elected them to 
be his people, so absolutely, that he was bound to 
fulfil his promises to their nation, unconditionally ; 
and tiiat a prophet ought not to pronounce predic- 
tions against them ; but, on the contrary, to intercede 
for them, and wish his own name to be expunged ; an 
opinion which is combated in some passages of Scrip- 
ture, and gives a key to them. 

Michael. § 130, 133. 

Rom. ix. 1—5. The subject very cautiously introduced, v. 
6—39. The opinion directly confuted, t. SO— x. 21. • Par- 
ticular application to themselves. Ch. xi. God's promise, 
notwithstanding, kept. 

619. The Jews, after their captivity, entertained 
many groundless opinions, borrowed, probably, from 
the Chaldeans, and confirmed by their intercourse 
with the Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians ; the ex- 
travagant notions, for instance, of all except the Sad- 
ucees, concerning angeb, their names, their orders, 
and their offices. 

620. They likewise adopted magical notions, and 
addicted themselves to arts and superstitions cor- 
respondent to them ; to which there are some refer- 
ences in Scripture. 

Michael $ 125. 

Mat. lii. 84, ar. Acts xix. 13< 
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621. There has been an opinion of considerable 
antiquity among the Jews^ probably borrowed from 
the heathens^ that it was unlawful to pronounce the 
name illil* ; and some even scrupled to write it ; a 
superstition which has had a great effect on their 
copies of the hible^ espedally the latter MSS. and 
those of the orieotal Jews. 

Ken. Diss. 1. p. IdS, 320, 355, 540. Walton, Prot. 8, § 19. 

632. In consequeace of this auperstition, that name 
has, in their copies^ been often changed into other 
names of God Q'il'7K or *J1K, in some places where 
the very connexidn requires it,' in many where it is 
still found in some MSS.,* and in others where it is 
indicated by parallel texts and the usage of Scrip- 
ture^ and in all these cases it may be safely deter- 
mined that il^l* is the original and genuine reading. 

Ken. ib. and p. 354. 

* Oen. xzii. 8. Abrahtm ujs riMT o-n*w, " Ood will pro- 
Tide." Bat it should be nxn- ; for ▼. 14. it is uid nyrr mrr; 
bjr which miBtake in r. 8. and a wrong pointing; in v. 14. 
(not nap;, as there, bnt nKT; •< shtll be seen") the latter has 
been obscured and misunderstood. It should be, " Abraham 
called the name of that place Jehovah -jireh, because he had 
Bud that day in tiie mount, Jehovah will provide." He did 
■ay so, T. S- and God had provided, v. 13. 
Ken. ib. p. 310. 

« Printed Tilt, MSS. nin'. Gen. xi. 4. MSS. 9. 
2 KiuKB lix 23. MISS. 14. 

Psal. ii. 4. MSS. 61. Isa. vi. 1. MSS. 51. v. 8. MSS. 44. v. 11. 
MS& 33. Isa vii. 14. lifSS. 25. v. SO. MaS. 18. 

Printed S'nSit, Isa. vii. 13. MS. I. 

Ken. ib. p. 510, 354, 522, 303, et in loc. Lowth in loc. 

) 1 Chron. xi. 19. corrected by 2 Sam. zziii. ir, and by usage. 
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1 Sam. xxiv* 5. xxri. 11. I Kings xxi. 3. 
Psat. Kviii. nm' six times, MS.} threeof vhich also Judg. 
T. 4, 5. 
Ken. St. p. 155, &c. 

623, In consequence of the same superstition, the 
Jewish transcribers sometimes iajterpolated 'JIK be- 
fore niiT, omitting likewise Q*n7K when it followed 
this latter, in order to prevent a reader's inadvert- 
ently pronouncing the ineffable name. 
S Sam. vii. 33, S4. This is done six times; but corrected by 
1 Cbron. xvii. SI, S2. by the punctuation, by some MUS. and 
by the Chald. Syr. and Vulg. 
Isa. Ixu 1. corrected by Luke iv. 18. by 70. Volg. Anb. MSS. 

alioT. U. 
Zeph. 1. 7. MSS. 8. 

Ken. Diss, I. p. 499, 510, 503, et in loc. Lowth. in loc. 



Of the Jetoiah Writers, 

6S4. Leabning includes the knowledge of books, 
as well as of facts and opinions ; and there are dif> 
ferent kinds of books useful in Scripture criticism ; 
the first of which is the books of the Jewish writers, 
exclusive of their targums, which have been already 
mentioned. (Ch. IV. Sect. I.) 
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625. Philo, a learned Jew of Alexandria, wrote 
sooQ after the birth of Christ, and several of his works 
are extant. 

636. They contain many quotations from the Scrip- 
tures, which may show how the text then stood in the 
original, or at least in the 70 version. 
Exod. iz. 3, 4, 5, 6. Late editions have these verses as one 
conimandment ; but Philo, as two. v. 17. bb two, in Edit, 
but, aa one, in Philo, and in most MSS. 

Ken. Diss. S. p. 351. Diss. Gen. ^ 15. 29, 165, et in loc. 

627. They contain accounta of many of the customs 
of the Jews ; of their opinions, especially such as were 
derived from the oriental Philosophy, to which he 
was addicted; and of facts, particularly relating to 
their state under the Roman emperors ; fit to throw 
light on many passages of Scripture. 

Simon, V. T. c. 17. Beausobre, Introd. 

628. Josephua, a priest and a Pharisee, flourished 
soon after the death of Christ, and wrote after the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Romans. 

His works are, Jewish Antiquities ; Jewish War ; Agunst Ap- 
pton ; His own Life. 

629. As he often translated the Scriptures, and as, 
much oftener, his subject coincides with them, some of 
his works are of great use for showing how they then 
stood, and may assist in either confirming or correct- 
ing readings. 

Exod. IX. 3—6, 17- Antiq. Jud. 1. 3. c. 5. 
He confirms the chronology of the 70, from the creation to 
Abraham. Antiq. 1. 1. 
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630. His writings contain accounts of many Jewish 
customs and opinionB, and of the different sects, which 
contribute very much to the ilhistration of Scrip- 
ture. 

631. They contain many facts, particulaHy such 
as relate to the civil and religious state of the Jews 
about the time of Christ, which being supposed, 
alluded to, or meutioned, in passages of Scripture, 
enable us to enter into the meaning of these passages. 

632. His accurate and minute detail of many of the 
events of his own time, and, above all, of the Jewish 
war, and the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, 
affords us the means of perceiving the accomplish- 
ment of many of Christ's predictions, especially of his 
circumstantial prediction of the downfall of the Jewish 
nation and religion. 

633. The Talmud contains the oral, or unwritten 
law, which had been handed down by tradition : it was 
held in high estimation by the Jews, and, by many of 
them, preferred to the Scripture; but there were 
always some who thought more reasonably of.it. 

Buxtorf. Abbrev. p. 221—225. Ktn. Diss. 2. p. 441. Diss. 
G«n. § 3S. 

634. It consists of two parts ; the first, the Misnah, 
or text, which was written ; according to some, in 
the second, according to others, in the fourth or filth 
eentury. 

Ken. ib. 

25 
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635. The secoi^, the GeoiMU, or commentary on 
the Mianah ; which ia twofold ; one compiled by the 
Jews of Palestine, it ia supposed by some between the 
years 300 and 400, by others, about 600, which (to- 
gether with the Misnah] is called the Jerusalem Tal' 
mud; the other, about 200 years later, by the eastern 
Jews, and called the Talmud of Babylon, which is 
most esteemed ; bat both are full of absurd fables. 

Ken. ib. 

636. The Talmud contains many quotations from 
Scripture ; and in these are many readings different 
from thpse of the latter and Masoretic copies ; in 
adopting which, caution is necessary, on account of its 
inaccuracy; several being false, but several also 
preferable, and some of considerable importance. 

Ken. Diss. i. ib. Diss. Gen. § 33, 34, 35. Simon, V. T. 1. 1, 
c. £0. Buxtoi-f AnticriL 1. 2. c. IS. Capel. 

Lev. xvi. 11. "Aaron shall la j both (n*) hie band." Heb. 
absurd; but the Talmud has i't; and so the Keri, and 
above 30 MS:^. 

S Chron. xzvi. 5. " Zechariah had understanding (ntns) in thx 
visions of God." This is obscure and unusual. Tba Tal- 
mud has iwn-a « in the fear ,■" and w abont 50 MSS. 70. 
Arab. Syr. 
Ken. ib. and in loc. 

637. The Talmud can give no assistance in interpret- 
ing Scripture, by its explications of particular texts, 
which are generally allegorical, scarcely ever literal ; 
or by its history and chronology, which are totally er- 
roneous ; but it gives considerable assistance, by pre* 
serving many Jewish traditions, maxims^ opinioDs^ 
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and customs, which are mentioned or alluded to in 

Scripture. 
Lightfoot Pnef. in Mat eimoii, V. T.l. 3. c. 6. 

638. The Masora h a collection of traditionary re- 
marks, concerning the texts of the Old Testament ; 
and is twofold; the greater, and the lesser. 
Bnxtorf. Tiberias. WalfoD, Prol. 8. § ]. Simon. V. T. 1. 1, 
c. 24, 25, 26. Houbig. Prol. c. 1. a. 3. Ken. Disa. 2. p. 
262—291 . D1b8. Gen. § 3?— 40. 

639. It contains remarks of very dilTerent kinds, and 
of different degrees of importance ; which, however, 
may be all reduced to two heads. The first is called 
by some, the ancient Masora, and regards the various 
readings of the text ; it includes Ittur Sopherim (ah* 
latio scribarum), Tikkun Sophenm (correctio scriba- 
rum), Keri, or various readings collected from MSS. 
agreeing most with the oldest MSS. and, except four- 
teen, found all in some MSS. still extant, some conjec- 
tural emendations (severim), and the defective places 
marked by a piska. 

Simon, ib.c. 26. Walton, Prol. 8. § 18—26. Houbig. ib. 
Ken. ib. 

640. The other part of it consists of minute obser- 
vations concerning the number of letters, words, verses 
and sections, in each hook, and in the whole Bible ; 
concerning their position, and irregularities in writ- 
ing them ; and concerning the vowel points and ac- 
cents. 

Walton, ib. § 2—10. Simon, ib. c. 25. Ken. ib. 
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641. Some of the Jews, Tet^ absurdly, ascribe tht 
Masora to Moses, and most of them to Ezra, though a 
few of them acknowledge their ignorance of its age, or 
allow it to be modem ; but it is a collectiou of remarks' 
made at different times, begun, most probably, in the 
6th century, in imitation of the Arabians, containing 
however, observations more ancient, gradually carried 
on by different persons, particularly the Jews of Tibe- 
rias, and ended about the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury. 

Walton, ib.^ 11.12, 18. SimoD, ib. c 25. and L S.c33. 
Hoalng. ib. Ken. D»b. 2. ib. St Diss. Gen. § 40. 

643. It has been extolled by the Jews in general, 
and by many Christians, as sufficient for correcting all 
the mistakes which had crept into the copies of the 
Bible, and for preventing any mistakes from creeping 
in afterwards ; but to these purposes it is totally in- 
adequate; the latter part of it is iusignificaHt and 
useless ; the former part is useful, but neither accu- 
rate and complete, iiur always judicious. 

Wilton, ib. § IS— 17. Simon, ib. Ken.ib. 

043. The Jews have a Cabala, which, too, they 
ridiculously represent as a collection of b-aditions 
handed down from Moses, but of which they probably 
received the idea, either from the BabyloniaBS, during 
their captivity, or, from the oriental philosophy, after 
their return ; it is employed in deducing mysteries 
from letters, words, or points, considered in certun 
fdnciful lights. 

D'Kspeires de Test. H^ Disp. £. Dub. 5. Hottioger. Thesanr. 
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Flul<d. 1. 1. c. 3. § 5. Nwia. Ezerdt.e.cr,8,9. Walton. 

Prol. 8. § 30, &c Simon, ib. !■ 3. c. S3. 

644. It is of different kinds ; Gematria, deducing 
mysteries from a word; by comparing it with, or ex- 
plaining it by another, whose letters, as used in nota- 
tion, amount to the same sum;^ Notarikon,by making 
each letter stand for a word, of which it is the initia], 
and thus from one word forming a sentence f Permu- 
tation, by combining the letters of a word difTerently, 
changing their order, or substituting in. their place 
others supposed analogous to them, for their position 
in the alphabet, or some other reason equally chi- 
merical.^ 

lid. Walton, ib. § 34—37. Simon, ib. 1. 3. c. 6. 

*Zech. iii.8. 'fixod.xv. 11. ^ Exod. xxiiL 23. .^ 

646. Many of the Jews set a high value on the Ca- 
bala, and eren prefer it to the Scripture, as giving the 
spiritual meaning of the law ; hut it is truly a fanciful 
and impious method of wresting Scripture to what- 
ever sense one pleases, equally void of solidity and 
use. 

Walton, ib. $ 30, 38. 

646. The Jews have, likewise, a practical Cabala, 
which is a species of magic, being a method of using 
letters and words as charms for curing diseases, work- 
ing miracles, obtaining intercourse with angels, and 
Ute like ; and this is not only useless, but detestsUe. 

Walton, ib. § 33. 
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647. All the other lewish writers are comprehended 
under the name of Rabbins ; and their works are of 
different kinds, and different degrees of utility. 

648. Though most of them extol the Masora, and 
adhere to the text, as determined by it ; yet many of 
them bear testimony to the variation of copies, and in 
their quotations give readings different from the re- 
ceived ones ; and some have made collections of 
various readings, as of the oriental and occidental 
MSS. of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtalt. 

Ren. Diss. Geu- ^ 41, 42, 43. 

649. Some of the Rabbinical writers employ them- 
selves wholly on the grammar of the Hebrew language, 
which they took from the Arabians, and in which they 
have affected great subtlety ; by this they contributed 
much to the knowledge of that language, and, conse- 
quently, to the understanding of the Old Testament ; 
but all that is useful in them may now be much more 
easily learued from later works. 

650. In their interpretations of Scripture, they are 
either literal, allegorical, or cabalistical ; and some 
of them unite all these three modes. 

Bechai. 

- 651. Many of them, especially the most ancient, 
are wholly set on allegorizing the Scriptures ; and 
these- are of no use, except their fables happen now 
and then to throw light on opinions referred to in 

Scripture. 
Jarchi. 
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652. Their cabalistical iaterpretationa are ridicu- 
lous and altogether useless. 

iUmbau. Abrabam Seba. Uoata Negara, ttc. 

653. The literal method of interpreting Scripture 
was revived among the Jews, by some who rejected 
all their traditions, allowing authority only to the 
written word, explained according to reason, and 
were, on this account, called Caraites, and regarded 
as a distinct sect, from about the middle of the 8th 
century. 

Simon, V. T. 1. 1. c. 27. 1. 3. c, 5, 6. & Catalog. Auth. Jud, 
BeauBobre, lotr. Asron. 

654. Many of the Rabbinical writers who censure 
the Caraites, and do not reject all tradition, yet em- 
ploy themselves chiefly in finding out the literal sense 
of Scripture, though often with too minute attention 
to the subtleties of their Grammar, or too great an 
intermixture of their philosopliical notions. 

Simon, ib. ' 

Aixn Ezra. Mainonidea. Kimchi. Len Ben Gerson. Abar- 
banel. Mordochai. Lombroao. Aben Uelech. 

. 655. The Rabbinical writers have many explica- 
tions of Scripture handed down to them by tradition^ 
or contained in MSS. to which there is not general 
access; several of them just^ and, therefore^ highly 
useful. 

656. They likewise apply much to the study of the 
Hebrew language, and have great knowledge of it, 
which enables them to give the sense of Scripture ; 
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aady papCieulMrlyt they preserve mmy idioms, phrases 

and modes of expression, used by their' aoccstors, 

which best illustrate texts ia which similar ones 

occur.. 

Mat xii. 36. "Ever; idle wvrd (fwui Mfyn) they shall gire 

account thereof,'* their eaay, ordinary coaTenation, whether 

good or bad, (Kimchi in Pui. i. 3. ;) we shall be examined 

concernii^ ow slighter diacoune, as wdl w vtr more ds- 

libente. 



Of the JncietU Christian Writers. 

657. The writings of the ancient Christians, called 
the Fathers, are of some use "in criticism, both with 
respect to the reading, and the sense. 

658. They contain many quotations from the orig- 
inal, at least of the New Testament ; and all have 
agreed, that these, may supply various readings, some 
of them genuine ; though not conceraing the degr£6 
of authority due to them. 

659. Some, affirming that they frequently quote 
inaccurately, or only from memory, determine that 
they give no authority, or very Uttle, to any reading 
which is not established by MSS. 

Uichael. $ 30. P&ff. c. 12. cap. 3. Whitby ^sam. Millii, I. 
I.e. 1. 
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660. Others, particularly Popish writers, think^ 
that their works being more ancient than any MSS. 
now extant, the quotations found in them are the best 
means of settling the genuine reading, and ought to 
have the greatest authority. 

Dupin. Diss. Prelim. Michael, ib. 

661. The truth seems to be, that they generally 
quoted Scripture very exactly, as they had it in their 
copies ; and, therefore, when a reading followed by 
them agrees with any ancient MS., it is, probably, 
the genuine reading. 

WetsteiD, Prol. c. 16. can. 14. Pfaff. ib. 

Hat. vi. I. "Do not lAm/uirurni, alms." So most copies. But 
hicMitinn^t, " righteousncBS," in 2 ancient MS>., Vulg., most 
Fathers, and moat agreeable to the Scripture stjie. 
Mill. & Pearce in loc. 

662. The total silence of the Fathers concerning a 
reading which would have confirmed their opinion in a 
controverted pointy justly renders that reading suspi.^ 
clous. 

Wetstein, ib. 

663. The Fathers generally take their quotation* 
from the 70 version ; and* the Latin Fathers quote 
Scripture according to the Latin versions then in use ; 
they therefore show what was then read in these ver- 
sions. 

664. Concerning the usefulness of the Fathers for 
the interpretation of Scripture, there are very different 
opinions ; some, particularly the generality of Popish 
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writers^ reckon thdr authority absolute^ aod their in- 
terpretations sacred. 

665. Others, considering theip interpretations, as 
received by the most ancient of them from the apostles, 
or their immediate hearers, and successively transmit- 
ted to the rest, allow them so great authority, espe- 
cially when several ^^e in them, that they ought to 
be adopted, except there be the most cogent reasons 
against them. 

666. Others considertheir interpretations as entitled 
to no authority, except what they derive from their 
appearing just, on a fair examination of them ; but 
differ concerning the degree of this authority. 

667. Most of the Fathers being totally ignorant of 
the Hebrew language, and many of tJie Latin Fathers 
ignorant of the Greek, as well as of the rules of criti- 
cism ; their literal explications of Scripture urn often 
tame and superficial. 

668. In their polemical works, they often stretch 
the Scripture, in order to favour the doctrines which 
they maintained. 

669. In tbnr lionilien, when they stidL to ^e lite- 
ral sense, tiiey atndy not so mach to determine it witli 

accuracy, as to accommodate the most obvious mean- 
ing to their subject, or to apply it to practical pur- 
poses in a rhetorical manner. 

Chrysostom. Basil. 
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670. Even such of them as did not wholly neglect 
the literal sense of Scripture^ are fond of allegorizing 
it, and drawing from it mystical meanings, which are 
altogether fanciful^ and of no use. 

Origen. Augusdne. Hilary. Ambrose. Cyril. 

671 . The later Fathers generally borrowed the in- 
terpretatioas of some of the earlier, with some varia- 

t»»tl8. 

HSary, Origei^s. Arabrote, (higen's. ud Buil's. CaBsiodo- 
nil, Avgmtine'fl. RdilnD, Jerome's. ' 

672. It became customary, in later times, to make 
compendious collections of the different explicaUons 
of texts of Scripture given by the FaUiers ; which 
were called Catoue ; and contuOf some good, and 
uany trifling. 

frooop. Nicet lipoma. 

673. Many just interpretadona of Scripture, and 
some good rules for interpreting it, may be collected 
from the works of some of the Fathers, and will be of 
great advantage. 

Origen. Aagustin. de Doctrin. Christ. Hieronym. Coinment. 
&c. Theodoret Quest, uid Comment. 
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Of Modem Christian JVrUers. 

674. EvEB siDce the revival of learaing, ChrisUans 
have bestowed considerable attention on the Scrip- 
tures ; and, besides improved editions, and versions 
of them, have produced many works, of several kinds^ 
which contribute much to scripture criticism. 

675. Collections of various readings are the only 
means of making MSS., copies, and versions, exten- 
sively useful, by enabling those who have not access 
to all or many of them, to .form a judgment concern- 
ing the genuine readings of Scripture ; and many such 
collections have been made, first, with respect to the 
New Testament, and, more lately, with respect to 
the Old. 

Laurent. Vatla, Annotat. Eraamufl, Coimnent. Stevens, 
Not. Test Grotius, Comment Hammond, Annot Lucas 
Brugensis, Comment in Evang. Walton, Polyglot torn. 6. 
Curcellieus, Fell, Gerard of Maestriclit, Mill, Kuater, Wet- 
stein, Bengelius, Grieabach, in editions of the X. T. Jo. 
Hen. Michaelis, Houbigant, Kennicott, in editions of the O. T> 

676. Most of the capital editions of the Scriptures 
are accompanied with prolegomena, or dissertations, 
which contain many critical observations, particularly 
concerning the .true reading of Scripture^ and the 
means of determining it ; and there arc many other 
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treatises^ adapted chiefly or only to the same par* 
pose. 

WaltoD, Proleg. ' HoutHgaot, Prol^. Kennicott, Disaert 

General. 
Hill. Kuster. Wefstcin. Grieabach, Proleg. 
Morin. Exercitaf. Bibl. Capell. Critic. Sac. Kennicott's 

Dissertations and Remarks on Select Passages in the O. T> 

Michaeli9*8 Introd. Marsh's Translation. 
Eichhorn's Introd. Campbell's Dissertations. 

677. Concordances are useful, not only for readily 
finding particular passages of Scripture, but for com- 
paring such as are parallel, and for discovering the 
meaning of words and phrases in the several places 
where tJiey are used ; and there are many works of 
this kind adapted to the Bible, both in the original 
-languages, and in that of the several versions. 

U«b. 0. T. Bustorf. Calasio. Taylor. 

Greek N. T. Stevens. Schmid. Xistus Betuleius. 

70 Version. Kircher. Abrah. Trommios. 

Vulgate. Hugo Cardinal. Alberatad. Luca. Fellican. R. 

& H. Stevens. 
Jun. & Tremel. 
Eoglish Version. Downham. Cotton. Newman. Camhridge. 

Cruden. 

678. Commentaries are professed explications of 
Scripture ; and there are many such explications, 
either of Uie whole Scripture, or of particular books, 
by ChriaUans of all denominations ; but wluch have 
very different deg^es of merit. 
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679. The oommentariet of Popish writen are gen- 
erally filled with the several explications of the differ- 
ent FatberSf most of which are nerely aUegorical ; or 
with scholastic subtleties ;^ and some of them contain 
almost nothing dse. 

ComeliHS a Lapide. Pererios. Le« Castro. 

680. But, many of the Popish cvmmentators, alon;^ 
with the opinions of the Fathers, and a SMperfluky of 
controversial dissertations, are at pains to investigate 
the true and literal sense of Scripture, from the nature 
of the language,' the compfirison of the ancient ver- 
sions,* or the writings of the Rabbins,* or from serera) 
of these together.' 

< Cajetan. Oleaster. Tostatns. Ribera. Mrivenda. Mari- 
ena- Ntc*lau8 Lyranus. Paului Bm^ianua. SaaKBfiw 
Valla. 

* Bonfrerina. Genebrard. Bellarmin. 
^ Serariui. De Muys. 

* Titelman. Augastinus EugubinoB. Maldonatus. Egtius. 

GordoD. 

681. There are many commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, by protestant writers, written in very different 

' manners : some of them show no great knowledge of 
the original languages, nor are very critical ; but are 
ofaiefly oocupied either About theoclc^cal questions, or 
praotical ^^ervAtiona. 
liuthec. C^ia. Zuiaglius. <GaUa»iu. Peter Akctjr. 

682. Others, along with thecdogical and |rracti- 
cal disquisitions, give a criticdi explication of t^ie 

sense of Scripture. 
Molerus. Musculus. 
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683. Others confine themselves, wholly, to a criti- 
cal explication of the Scriptures, and apply to it, 
either grammatical knowledge of the language,' the 
fincient versions,' the kindred languages,' the exam- 
ination of Scripture itself,* or the several kinds of 
learnings historical, rabbinical,' classical^" which can 
he conducive to it ; or several of these means to- 
gether/ 

' MerceniB. Fagins. Bain. Forerius. Vatablua> Hariiis. 

Codurcus. Liveleius. A'msworUi. 
■^ Wall's Critical Notea. 

* De Dieu. Pocock. Schultens. 

* Locke. Taylor. Pearce. Benaon. Brennius. Crelliua. 
Slichtingius. 

' MuQster. Lightfoot. 

* Castalio. Casauboo. . 

^ DnisiuB. GrotiuB. Patrick. Lowth. Hammond. Whitbj. 
Fool. Macknight. Horaelej on Hosea. 

684. There are many observations or dissertations 
on particular passages, which generally consider them 
with greater accuracy than eommentariea on whole 
books, but are conducted on different principles, aod 
executed with different degrees of skill. 

Hackspan. Ksatchbull. 

685. There are several treatises employed in laying, 
down general principles of criticism, or rules for the 
explication of Scripture. 

Ante MoHtani pnefationes. De la Haje quaest. preliiniDar. 
Sixti Senena. Bibliotheca aancta. Lindauuadeoptimogenere 
interpretatlDiiiB. Uasii prsefotionea. Matth. Place, lllyrici 
Claris acriptuna. Hottinger. Glusii ntilelag. sacra. Luwtii 
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[ffKlect de Bura poesi Hebrworam. Herder's IMxIogues od 
Hdirew Poetry. Campbell^ Preliminary DiBaertations uid 
CroipeU. Mackniglit on Gospels aoil Epistles. 

686. There are many works irrittap on particular 
subjects related to the Scriptures^ aad of great use for 
understanding them. 

Uaser. et Capell. sacra chronolt^. Bocharti, Ffaaleg. et Hiero- 
zoicon. Spencer de legibua Hebrsorum. 

687. Among the works of Christian writers, useful 
in Scripture criticism, must be reckoned Harmonies ; 
but these may be considered with greater advantage 
afterwards. 



Of Pagan fVriters. 

688. Even Pagan writers, especially the andent, 
may be rendered, in different ways, subservient to the 
illustration of Scripture. 

689. Pagan writers use words and phrases coinci- 
dent with, or analogous to, those of the sacred writera^ 
and fit for ascertaining the meaning, or showing, the 
force and propriety, of these. 

Isa. i. 9. " On what part will ye strike a^in t" 
Ovid. Pont 2. r. 42. Enripid. Here. Fur. 1245. 
Lowth's laaiah in ioc. 

690. Pagan writers often employ the same images 
with the sacred; so as to throw light on their import^ 
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ttndf generally, so as to set off their superior excel- 
lence. 

Ifia. ii.4. "Beat sworda into ploughshares," &c. an image of 
peace. " Falx ei enae." 

Lowth in loc. 
Joel. iii. 10. " Ploughshsres into swords,** Sec an image of war, 
*' Falcea in ensem." Virg. Georg. i. 506. &.C. " De rastri 
pondere cafisls." Ovid Fast. i. 697, &c. 
Lowth, ib. 
Isa. viii. 6, 7, 8. " Soft wafers of Shiloah, — — the waters 
of the river (Euphrates) s^ong and many," &c. By these 
images, the two countries are finely contrasted. " In Ty- 
berim Orontes." Juvenal. "Euphrates ibat mollior." 
Virg. JSn. 8. 1. 7S6. the same image, but without the con- 
trast. 

Lowth in loc. 
Isa. xi. 6 — 8. There is here greater beauty, variety, and force, 
than in the images of the renewal of the golden age, in Virg. 
Eel. 4. 1. 22, 24. Horat. Theocr. 
Jones, Poes. Asiat. Comment, p. 380. Lowth in loc. 
Isa. xiii. 8. xixi. 4, 5. xiiii. 2. xlv. 2. xlii. S. 

Lowth in loc. 
Bev. viii. 8. " A great mountain ;" a warlike hero. Vii^. ^n. 
12.1.70!. 
. V. 10. " A great star ;" a prince. Homer, II. 4. 1. 75. 

691 . Pagan writers contain sentiments, opinioDa, 
and facts, which, in different ways, cast light on pas- 
sages of Scripture. 
Dan. ii. 32, 33. Four empires, and periods of time, are repre- 
sented by gold, silver, brass, and iron j agreeably to the re. 
ceived opinion concerning the four ages of the world. 
Hesiod. Newton on Proph. 
27 
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Pftal. li. 8. cviii. 9, " Mp»b li mr waekfoti'* an emblem «f 
being tow and contemptible, which ia illustrated bj the storf 
of Amasis forming a bason into an image. Herodot. 1. 6. 
Findlaf, Vindicat p. 2. c. 1. s. 5. 
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THE OBJECTS OF SCRIPTUIIE CRITICISM. 

692. Tee objects of Scripture criticism are, the 
several sorts of difliculties which occur in the sacred 
wntings, and which must be removed, in order to our 
rightly understanding these writings. 

693. As all difficulties must regard either the read- 
ing, or the sense, criticism is twofold j—rcorrective or 
emendatory, being employed in deterininiog the true 
reading ; — and explanatory or interpretative, discov- 
ering the genuine sense ; under the latter of which 
may naturally enough be comprehended whatever- 
regards the beauties or the peculiarities of composition 
in Scripture. 

Harris's Philal<^. Inquir. part 1. 

694. Difficulties regarding the sense are of differ- 
ent kinds ; there are difficulties— -in separate words, 
— in construction, idiom, phrases, and figures, — in 
scope, and connexion, and other circumstances, — in 
reconciling Scripture to itself — to the principles of 
reason and morality — to history ; and there are diffi- 
culties of a complicated nature. These give a proper 
division of explanatory criticism, to which we shall 
proceed, after having given a view of the emendatory. 
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Corrective, or EmendeUory Criticism. 

695. The Scriptures, as well as all other writings, 
being preserved and diffused by traoscription, were 
unavoidably liable to be corrupted ; and in the copies 
of them, different readings are actually found ; whence 
arises the necessity of criticism, for determining the 
true reading. 

^96. In order to this, it will be proper to ascertain 
the nature of a various reading — to point out the sour- 
ces of false readings — to distinguish the several kinds 
of them — and to lay down rules for judging of the 
genuine reading. 



The Nature of a Various Reading. 

697. HowEVEK plain the meaning of a various read- 
ing may seem to be, it has been sometimes understood 
so as to introduce confusion or mistake. 

698. Some have allowed the name, only to such 
readings as may possibly have proceeded from the au- 
thor ; but this restriction is improper. 

Whitby Exam. V. L. Mill passim. Kuater Prsf. 
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699. According to this definition, all the differences 
of copies are reducible to four heads. 

700. First, such as are improperly called various 
readings; solecisms, absurdities, palpable blunders of 
transcribers, typographical errors, differences in syl- 
labication, &c. which take in the greatest part of the 
variations found in copies ; but are to be reckoned, 
some depravations, others trifles, none various read- 
ings. 

Whitby Partif. § 3. and passim. Raster, ib, 

701. But, to refuse these the name of various read- 
ings, is improper ; for it is to call that no reading, 
which is actually read in some copies; and it is use- 
less J for the merit, and the real occasion, of a read- 
ing, are often matters of difficult discussion. 

Kuster, ib. Keonic. Diss. I.p. 371. 

702. Second, such as it is doubtful whether they 
be improperly various readings, or whether they be 
properly such, as capable of having come from the 
author; readings, for instance, in quotations, which 
may have been taken either from a copy, or from 
memory. 

703. Such, too, ought to be considered as various 
readings, till reason appear for rejecting them on 
examination. 

704. Third, such as are real and proper various 
readings, since any of them might have been the orig- 
inal reading, but of no importance ; synonymous 
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words) for example^ or such as alter not tbe sense ; 
and of this sort there are many. 

KuBter, ib. 

705. Fourth, such readings as are both real and 
important, as makiog an alteration in the sense j and 
these are not very numerous. 

Kuatcr, ib. Whitbj partil. § 4. 

706. This division of various readings, when put 
into accurate expressions, amounts to no more than, 
that some are genuine^ and some eorruptlons, some 
important, and some trivial ; bnt it does not imply 
that all these sorts are not truly various readings. 

707. To apeak properly ; wherever, in two copies 
of a writing, there is a difference, that difference 
forms a various reading ; except only when it regards 
merely the manner of syllabication. 

Kubter, ib. Mareh'ti Michael, ch. 6. sect. 4. 

tfm or iifvin, intii or mtri, tigit or ifit, ati or >», &c. 

708. Every reading, different from what was orig- 
inally written by the author, is a false reading or a 
corruption ; and every various reading shows that 
there is a corruption in some of the copies; for two 
different readings cannot both be the original one of 
the author } but every various reading is not ttself a 
corruption, for it may be the very one which proceed- 
ed from the author. 
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The Sources of False Readings. 

709. For determining Itetweea various reading, it 
is of great use to koow the sources of false readings ; 
which are reducible to two> Chuice, and Design. 

Iilargli's Michael, ch. S. sect 6, &c. De Rossi, Var. Lect. 
Prol. * 

710. To chance are to be ascribed all the mistakes 
made hy a transcriber, without his intending them at 
the time, or perceiving tbem afterwards. 

711. Haste and carelessness have produced many 
mistakes, might introduce false readings of every pos- 
sible sort, and have rendered some copies extremely 
inaccurate. 

712. A transcriber might become inattentive and 
absent ; and write, not what was in his copy, but what- 
ever he happened then to be thinking of; to which 
cause have been owing some false readings, and from 
which might proceed such as seem the most unaccount- 
ble. 

Pfaff. de gen. lecf. N. T. c. 8. § 3. 

713. For discerning, fully, the occasions of false 
readings, it ought to be observed, that, as a transcrib- 
er sometimes wrote from a copy before him, so, at 
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Other times, he wrote From the mouth of a person who 
dictated to several at oace ; in both which cases mis- 
takes might arise from reading wrong } and^ in the 
latter, also, from hearing wrong. 
Pfalt ib. Michael. Int lect § 15. 

714. Many letters, both in Hebrew and in Greek, 
are similar in figure, and more were similar according 
to the modes of writing used in some ages, than now ; 
such letters might easily be, and have often been, put 
one for another ; and acquaintance with the several 
succea^ve modes of writing will show, both the occa- 
sions of false readings, thence arising, and the times 
' of their introduction. 

Ken. Diss. Gen. § 19, 16r. Lowth'a Ibs. Prel. Diss. p. 57. 
FfaCib. 

3, 3. Psal. cii. 6. DOS— 0133, 1 MS 013J, 5 MSS. 

Ken. in loc Dins. Gen. § 84. 13. 
3, 0. 2 Kings IX. 13. ']itn3, but Isa. xxxix. 1. -yitr^O. 
■y, 1. Gen. iii. 17. ■pi3;'3, " for thy sake." 7ii3y3, * in thy work." 
70. Vulg. Num. ii. 14. 'JM^l^^— bat ch. 1. 14. vii. 42. x. SO. 
Swpi. 2 Sara, viil 3. liyiin— but l Chron. sviii. 3. ittmn, 
Jon. i. 9. "lay, « liebrew,"— ■13J', " sefvant of Jehovah." 70. 
1 MS. Ken. in loc et Diss. Gen. $ 25, Gen. xxii. 13. inn, 
" behind"— nrw. 70. 
1, n. Song iv. 9. TIW3— nnK3. S2 MSS. Isa. Isvi. 7. nntt— 

nnK. Keri. 32 MSS. Ken. et Lowth in loc. 
n, n. Gen. xiy. 5. ana, " with tliem." So the Heb. Sam. 70— 
hut 003, "in Ham." 7 Sam. MSS. Eng. and this is (he 
preferable reading. Ken. in loc. et Diss. Gen. $ 84, 13. 
rt, t. Isa. vi, 11. nitr/i, "be desolated".— iKPn, "be left." 70. 

Vulg. Lowth ID loc. 
n. n. Isa. xxiv. 5. mm " laws"— mm " law." 70. Syr. 
Chald. 
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n, ]!. Ruth iT. 20. nnSw— V. 21. poSip. 

n, U. 2Sam. T. l.mn— 1 Chron. li. l.nm. 

1, '. Psal. xriv. 4. WQ) "his soul" — "WaJ "my soul," Keri, 
which is wrong, lix. 10. non "his mercy"— "IDH "my 
mercy," Ken. Eng. which is right. 

1,1- Paal. nil 27". yab « before thee"— I'laS ■' before him," 
1 MS. 70. connejion. Zech. xiv. 5. iDii "with thee"— iDjf 
" with him," 37 MSS. connexion. 
715. Many false readings have arisea from con- 
founding letters or words similar in sound ; especially, 
by reason of indistinctness either in pronouncing or in 
hearing, when one dictated, and others wrote. 

K*) is put for iS 15 times, and iS for kS twice, according to the 
Masora; perhaps oftener. 

Isa. ix. 3. ¥h " not multiplied"— iS " multiplied their,*' Keri. 
12 MSS. Syr. Chald. connexion, and therefore right— Lev. 
xi. 21. " Which hace not (vh) legs" — )h "to which are legs,'? 
Keri. Sam. ^ MSS. 70. Vulg. Eng. the sense requires this 
reading, laa. xxxii. 3. ni'irtirn kSi " and the eyes — shall not 
be dim." Eng. 1S1 " qnd him — shall regard." 
Lowth in loc. 

S Kings viii. 10. Elisha bids Hazael say (k^) " thou sbalt not 
recover." So it is in the text, and is right; but the Keri, 
and several MSS. have it 1^ " (0 him, thou ahalt recover," 
which is wrong, and gives an equivocal sense, but is followed 
in the Eng. Vers. 
K.en. Diss. 1. p. 163. and in loc. 

Mar. V. 14. iY"i*'i which is rights— but lyufi in several MSS. 
and Edit Mill in loc. Kuster Pnef. Grjesbach in loc 
So also Uev. xi. I. (lid.) Mat. li. 16. fT«^»(, right ; but 
)r<^.i( in several MSS. (lid.) Gal. iv. 18. Ci^t0», ri^t} 
but ^vAfvff^f, Vulg. (lid.) Luke ii. 12. 'f/nf-irt; but ■v^sn- 
rw, in 4 MSS. Aid. (lid.) Jam. iv. 12. >»;•>, right; proba- 
bly some wrote iTnti^i ; hence the {(loss «-A*r(*r, which is in 
the Alei. and several other MSS. Vulg. Syr. Copt ^Ihiop. 
(lid.) 1 John iv. 2. ymtrxtrt, " ye know ;" but ynnrtariu. 
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"is known," — in several MSS. and Vera, either is suitable, 
(lid.) Heb. xi. 37. fKfivlnvat, "sawn asunder," right; but 
*»-fW*teTit,'*barnt," Cyril. Jer. (Mill in loc. PfaeT. p 143.) 
SCor. xii. 1. i^, right; hi, several MSS. Ital. Vulg. Syr. 
(Mill, in loc.) 

Mat XX. 15. H i t9»»ytut ;— £i, 12 MSS. (Mill in loc ") 

Mat xi. S. fi' i—im, 1 MS. Syr. Pers Goth. Armen Ital. per- 
haps ri^t, altered from Luke vh. 19. 
(Mill in loc. and Proleg. 387.) 

1 Cor. ix. 27, »T*jr(«^*, "fo chastise or beep under;'' Alex, 
and most MSS. Vulg. Ethiop. most Fathers and Edit «T*irf- 
»^w, "to make blue," all Steph. 6 others Aid. 1 Erasnt. 
Colin. ojr**ii^», "to emaciate with hunger," 9 MSS. Clem. 
Alex. Naziah. 
Mill. Proleg. 1204. Kuster and Griesb. in loc. 

Ch. XV 49- ^osd^fMi, " shall bear," many MSS. Syr. Arab. 
Ethiop Origen. llieodoret; this is the common reading, and 
suits the context ; — but ptfirufiji, Alex. 19 others. 2 Edit 
most Fathers, wrong. 
Mill. Proleg, 1319. Kuster and Giiesb. in loc. 

1 Cor. xiii. 3. ie<tuhr*/u(i, "burnt," right ;-~but lutuxnfffuu, 
"glory," Alex. Jer. (Mill and Oriesb in loc.) 

716. A transcriber sometimes gave a false reading, 
by writing a word, while the sound of a preceding 
word was stiti in his ears, or in his mind. 

Michael. § 15, 

Rom. i. SO. uirxAoAtJi, right; but wmuAkAui, 2 MSS. after ic»tt- 
ttimt- Mill and Griesb in loc.) 

717. A transcriber, having read or heard a whole 
clause at once, and retaining the sense, but forgetting 
some of the precise words, wrote a synonymous word 
instead of what he had in his copy ; to this head be- 
long very many various readings. 
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Whitby Esara. Millii.l. 3. § 2—9. 

Mat. ii 1 1 'Euf*; " they foumJ ;" but nht, " they saw," in 
most MSS. Vera, aod Quotat. some Edit, right. 

Mill, Kust. and Griesb. in loc. Whitby Exam. ). 2. 

c2.§ 1. 

Cb. ill. 8. iiMeTiit — xafirat. T. 28. «*C«A)Ti — i^ii«^i. ^ii. 32. 

ri/tfi T4> «i«ii— -r« >v> ititifi. xvii. 31. m^tfivirmt— linx'^"' 

xsiii. 9. ««Jin'»fT|( — M»riia>,i>t. Mar. i. 16. »i{js-iit.»» — 

r^^nt. 11. 4. ir^o-iyy;9'iiu — ^rftriuymti. viii. 34. trift 
lAJiJV^MtuAirfto. Luke vii. 24. ieyv(A«i — fiMhf'"- 

718. A reader, or a transcriber, casting his eye on 
a preceding line or word, and not observing the mis- 
take, would wiite over again what he had written al- 
ready; which would especially happen, when in the 
place on which he happened to cast hia eye he found 
the same, or similtir words or Jetters, as he had last 
written. 

Exod. ixx. 6. mpn Sp •wit rrojn -lah, " before the mercy seat 
that is over die testimony/' This jg wanting in 18 MtiS. 
Sam. and 70 ; it ii repeated from the fanner claui«e, and, by 
changing njTsn, " veil," into me^n, "mercy seat,'' ia con- 
tradictury to it, and to Heb. ix. 7> 
Ken. in loc. and Diss. Gen. p. 70. n. 

719. If he cast his eye on a word or a line subse- 
quent to where he was writing, and especially, if he 
there found a word similar to what he had written 
last, or to what he should have written next, he would 
readily write from that subsequent place, omitting all 
that intervened. 

Mat. KKviil 9. "Ot fi ir^tvtiTt AIMrrEIAAI TOIS MA0H- 
TAiz AiTOT. Omitted, from this cause, in scTcral Ms:^. 
Vulg. ftyr. Copt. Armen. Pers. Arab. Chrysost. Jer. 
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August. Hark xi. 26. omitted, from the »ime canse, in S 
MS>.Copt. Edit. Aid. and Frob. (Mill in loc and Prol. 
875.) 

720. A person having flrritten one or more words 
from a wrong place, and not observing it, or not 
choosing to erase it, might return to the right line, 
and thus produce an improper insertion of a word, or a 
clause. 

&lat. xxvi. 60. The first *i>x ■>"••■ is wanting in oofi M^. and 
is superfiuous and improper. (Kuatcr. Pnef.) Griesb. in 
loc. 

Mar. ir. 18. The second im*i iinr, wanting in Atex. and 40 
other MSS. Copt. Goth. Arab. Theophjlact. and is super- 
fluous. (Mill. Knster and Griesb. in loc.) 

Johovii. 36. The second «>«««( wanting in 11 MSS. Vulg. 
Armen. Arab. Orig. Chrys. Cyril. Epif^an.^ — the first is 
wanting in S MSS. Syr Copt. Pers. Ethiop. (Mill. Grot 
and Griesb. in loc. PfaS*. p. 166.) 

1 Cor. X. 26. T*u yit{ KVfitp f, y„, &c. wanting in Alex, and 10 
other MSS. Vulg. Syr. Ethiop. Arab. Copt Complut. Ed. 
tbey are superfluous, and were probably inserted from v. Z6, 
(Mill, and Grieab. in loc.) 

S Cor. xii. 7. The second lut/tii iwif»iftfiMi wanting in Alex, 
and 5 other Mi-S. Vulg. Ethiop Iren. Aug. they are super- 
fluous. (Mill, and Kuster in loc and Prol. 1205.) 

Isa. xlviii. 11. 'lynh redundant; it is wanting in 1 MS. 70. 
Syr. perhaps it has been taken in from t. 9. (Lowth in loc.) 
— *D0 " my name" is added in 1 MS. 70. Eng. and is right. 

721. When a transcriber had made an omission, 

and afterwards observed it, he then subjoined what he 

had omitted, and thus produced a transposition. 

Mat. V. 4. is subjoined to v. 5. in Carob. Vulg. Jerom. Luke 

xxiii. 17. is omitted in Alex* and 1 other ; it is si^<dned to 

Y. 19. in Camb. 
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Rom. i. 29. is very diBereot in different copies. 
miutif, ^tfiu4f, tttt^fiif, «-Af*M{i<t, xMxju. Common Edit. 
miiiuf, tr*r»fif, xwtim, wtitinfym. Alex. Etiliop. 
ttltKif, nuif, r»fni», vAnxgiic, Clermont, 
flifxiic, mtnfif) irtfuiif, TAi«r(£i«, imjm*, Vulg, 
ah%im, rtfuiat, xtnfif, Ktttiti. irAttiifiy. SjT. 
Hill. Kost. and Griesb. in loc. 

722. From these occaaions of false readings, several 
principles may be deduced, for deciding conceniing 
various readings. 

Michael. $ 17. MarsbS Michael, ib. sect. 13. 

723. If a reading which is easily accounted for 
from an usual blunder of a transcriber, be found only 
in a few manuscripts, it is, in all probability, a false 
reading. 

724. If a reading which yields no sense, or suits not 
the connexion, or disagrees with other texts, can he 
naturally accounted for by an ordinary mistake of traa- 
scribera, it is a false reading. 

2 Sam. xxi. 19. "Elbanan, the son of lattre-Oregim." ("ip- 
O'^ntt) this IB wrong ; in 1 Chron. xx. 5. it is -nj;' ; but the 
Keri is T?'. which is probably right; whence iir and ny — 
nuTX " weavers ;** this word is taken from the end of the 
verse.—" A Bethleheinite ('onSn n-a) slew Goliah." This 
is not true j see I Sam. xvii. 50. But in 1 Chron. xx. 5. it 
IS, " slew Lahmi, the brother of Goliah," 'on'?— ni« ttk which 
is right, and accounts for the mistakes in Samuel ; rut being 
changed into n'3 — n prefixed for forming a regular local 
name, and 'TIM changed into nx. 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. 73. 
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725. Amot^ different readiogSf that is, probably, 
the genuine one, from which the others may have ea- 
sily arisen, but which could not so naturally arise from 
them. 

726. Hence, the most unusual reading is, generally, 
the true ; for a transcriber would not so readily write 
it by mistake, as one to which he was more accustom- 
ed. 

Michael. §17. 

2 Sam. xxiii. 36. " Igal the son of Nathan," but 1 Chrwi. li. 
58." Joel the brother of Nathaiif" which is probably right. 
hm" is io all the ancient verBiona, and might as readily pro- 
duce SkJ', as be produced bj it. "Brother" is a relation 
less frequently expressed than "s&o," and thenifve lee^ 
likely to be put by mistake ; and there were two Joels at tbis 
time, but neither the sod of Nathan. 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. S13. 

727. Hence, too, the fuller reading generaNy is the 
genuine, whenever there is no particular reason to sus- 
pect an interpolation ; for a letter, a word, or a sen- 
tence, may be more easily omitted than added, when 
there is nothing to suggest the addition. 

1 Chron. li. 32. WzK " Abiel ;" but Z Sam. xxiii. 3t. 

[laV^K "Abialbon,-' which is right; p3 m^ht be easily 

omitted or defaced. 
V. 36. n'nit " Ahijah," but 2 Sain. x»i. 34. SsnTW p Oj}-h» 

"Eliam, the son of Achitliophel." This last is the right 

reading ; the two first words might be easily omitted from & 

simitar b^naiag, n changed into n, and Si> defaced. 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. 194,207. 
Mat. ii. I. It i^fufait 'Hfihti rtii |3«riAi«f is wantir^ in several 

MSt). ; butgenuine. (Mill, and Griesb. in loc) 2 Pet iii. 

3. i/trmiKTKt ; but ir (^vKiy/Miii ifirMMTiu in Ales. and 6 
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other MSS, Vulg. Syr. Arab. Ethiop. Aug. Jer. and i& 
right (Mill, in loc and Prol. 935. Estins &nd Oneab. in 
loc.) 

728. The second source of false readings is design; 
t« which are to be ascribed such as are made know- 
ingly and wilfully, and such as, having been made 
accidentally, are wilfully suffered to remain, after 
being perceived, 

729. Mistakes accidentally made, have often been 
designedly permitted to remain uncorrected, that the 
beauty or price of the manuscript might not be lessen- 
ed by blotting. 

Lowth's Isa. Prel. Diss. p. 58. 

730. Many false readings are owing to assimilation ; 
when a transcriber had once found or written a word 
'wrong, he purposely altered that, or related words, 
in conformity to the mistake. 

Ken. Diss. 1. p. 374, 415. &c. Diss. Gen. $ 18, 84. 

■ypl '• a boy," is 21 times, in the Penlateuch, put for rr^l " a 
girl ;" which last is found but once, Deut- xxii, 19. and 
there, too, -^jn is found in 12 MSS. But the Masora points 
as n^l!l, and directs it to be read so. It seems impossible 
that this could have happened so often, by chance ; it roust 
have been by assimilation. 

1 Kings Tiii 30. " hear to (Sk) heaTen j" but 2 Chron. vi. 21. 
■* from,'' (p,) which is right. In v. 32, 34, 36, 39, 43, 45, 49, 
p is wanting, by assimilation ; but it is necessary. 

Ezek. xl. * the sign of the plural before the suffixed i, is omit- 
ted in 34wonls, by assimilation; the Keri adds them in 
all MSS. 
Ren. Disa. Gen. p. 117. et in loc. 
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731. Critical transcribers sometimes transferred 
what they thought a clearer or fuller expression, or 
added a circumstance, to one place, from a parallel 
passage ; a liberty often taken, especially in the Gos- 
pels ; and, therefore, of two readings, (particularly io 
the Gospels,) one of which is exactJy conformable to 
a correspondent passage, and the other not, but yet 
consistent with it, the latter is preferable. 
Hat. xii. 8. *mi it wantiDg in above SO MSS. Syr. Pera. Arab. 
Ethiop. Erasra. 1 Ed. Aid it has been taken from Mark, or 
Luke, as erophatical. (Mill. KuHt. Griesbach. in loc ) V. 
S5. rut xufhin is wanting in all Ste[)hen8'B MSS. esceptone, 
and near 40 others ; in Vulg. Syr. Copt. Pers. Arab, and 
some quotations ; it has been taken from Luke vi. 45. where 
it is found in most MS:j. (lid. ia loc.) Ch. xi. 22, 23, »( 

is wanting in several MSS. Vulg. Ethiop. Copt, and most 
quotations ; it has been taken from Mark x. 38, 39. (Mill, 
and Griesb. in loc) 
Mat xxvii. 35. j» ^x»f4n, %, r. A, to the end of the verse, is 
wanting in all Stephens's, Alex, and 56 others. Syr. Copt. 
Ethiop. Arab, most copies of Vnlg. and in many quotations ; 
it has been taken from John xix. S4. (Mill. Kust Griesb. 
in loc.) Mat. ii. 17. ii< r^trwaiar, wanting in Alex, and 9 
others. Vulg. Syr. Copt. Goth. Pers. Ethiop. Armen. and 
in Mat. ix. IS. ; it is wanting in 6 MSS, and the same ver- 
sions ; it has been taken from Luke v. 32. where It is found 
in all MSS. and veraions. (lid.) Luke iv. 8. ir»yt ttcieu fua 
£«Ti»K — yxf, wanting in several MSS. all versions and quo- 
tations ; ithas been taken either from Mat iv. 10. or rather, 
because wanting there in most MSS. and in Vulg. Syr. from 
Mat xvi. 23. (Grot Mill. Kuat Griesb. in loc) John. vi. 
1 1. ruf fu*f«Tii(i{, u i't futltiriti, wanting in Ales, and 4 other 
MSS. Vulg. Syr. Goth. Copt Pera. Arab. Ethiop. it has been 
taken from the other Gospels, (lid. et Erasm, Zeger, in loc) 
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732. Critics sometimes corrected the New Testa- 
ment from the Greek version of the Old ; and, there- 
fore, when one reading of a quotation agrees exactly 
with that version, and another not so exactly, the 
former, if not well supported, is suspicious, and the 
latter preferable. 

Michael. $ 18. 
• Luke iv. 8. imntHai r«u( wriTftfittfnvt mn mtfiimt, !a wanting 
in several MSS. and versions ; it has probably been taken 
from the 70. (Mill, et Griesb.) 

733. Critics sometimes altered the text of the New 
Testament, in conformity to the Vulgate version ; and 
readings plainly arising from this cause, deserve no 
regard. 

Macknight on Epistles, Gen. Pref. Sect. 1. 

734. Critics sometimes introduced alterations, or 
^ additions, into a passage, from what goes before or 

aft^. 

Mat. V. 18. KM r«t Kftptrrtit is added in some MSS, and in 
Armen. et Irene. — from v. 17. (Mill, et Giiesb. in loc) Ch. 
vi. 18. >> ^njifa, is wanting in above 50 MSS, and all versions 
except the Ethiop.— it has been taken from v. 4,6. where, 
too, it is wanting in many copies, and therefore probably a 
gloss. (KuBt. et lid. in loc.) Ch. xxv. IS. i< ti ■ vi*f t*v 
mt»f»im ifxi'T*!, is wanting in Alex, and 12 others ; in Vulg. 
Syr. Copt. Pers. Arab. Ethiop. and quotations ; it has been 
taken from the preceding ch^ter. (lid. in loc.) Mark vi. 
IS. after tfifl-A«rp«» is added o -nt JititxV »«Tto in some 
MSS. and Vulg.— from ch. i. SS. (lid. in loc) 

735. Critics sometimes altered their copies, with 
a view to correct some word in them which they un- 
derstood not, or reckoned faulty ; and therefore, when 

29 
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of two readings oae is perfectly clear, and the oHier 
difficult, or obscure, but such as may be explained by 
the help of antiquity, or perfect knowledge of the laa- 
guage, the former is suspicious, and the tatter is pro- 
bably genuine. 
Michael. $ 15- Marsh's Michael, ch. 6. sect 11. 
Lnke xri. 9> futfuftn iTn Kimn^, changed into iUiku ttMfmtm 
in the Camb> MS.— laAnrvr*, or isAtiTfrt ; this is the right 
reading; it has indeed an unusual sense, but is found in the 
70'— changed into ikAkk^, or »«Aiirji, in the Alei. Camb. 
Syr. Pers. Ethiop. (Hill, et Griestx in loc) Acts iii. 3. 
MM^niirif, this is the common reading, and best supported ; 
but changed into aMo^rciairx in some copies ; this, however, 
is irregular, and therefore corrected into at^^mrif. (MiH. 
m loc et Pnl. 1362.) 

736. Critical transcribers sometimes omitted words 
which they reckoned superfluous. 

MaHc vii. 37. Tin* aAAA*** is omitted in 1 MB. Ch. s. 19^ |h« 
mrtmfn*m, omitted in 6 MSS. and in Arm. it seems included 
in sAt^-vt. and is not in the other gospels. (Mill, et 6rie«b. 
in loc.) 

737. Critics, in transcribing, aometiines added 
words for illustrating what they thought deflscUve or 
improper. 

I^nke i. 64. ^iv'^Ai. " was loosed," is added in Camb. and 
Compl.; it seemed improper to say that the " tongue" was 
"opened." (Grat. MUl. Kust. Griesb. in loc ) 

738. It was common to write alterations, er addi- 
tionsj, for th^ stdce of iUusb'atio% as glosses en the mar- 
gin, whence transcribers, afterwards, sometimes took 
them into the text ; and, for thi^ reason, the fuller 
reading, whenever it coold serve for ilhistration, or 
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correction^ is geBerally suaplcious, and to be re- 
jected. 

WetBteiD, pral. c. l&cttn. !). Ken. Diag, Gen. § 18, 3. 

Itlat. vi S3, lliere ia ul^ed in sonie copies »irnn t» fuy«XM, 

tnyii» ifi.it T/am(trir«i, and in Orig. contra Cels- 1. 7. et 
de Orat. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. but it ia a gloaa. (Mill, in 
loc et Prol. 695. Whitby, Exam- 1. 2. a. I. § 3. Grieab. in 
loc) 

Hark. i. 16. -JiA^i •»«— t« Siftmtt is added in all StcjAena's. 
in 32 others, and B. Steph. Edit.— «^iA^» Zi,Lttm in 1 MS. 
m XtfiMfM in I MS — ••»* Ziftntf in 1 MS. — it is « gloss for 
removing the amlMguitf. (Mill. Koat et Grieab- in loc.) 

Luke vii. X6. >m*r marn. — (If ayal** is added in 11 MSS. Arab. 
Arm. — it is a glosa. (Mill, et Griesb. in loc.) 

I Cor. V. fi. and Gal, t. 9. Z"/*" >b the reading in alrooat all 
cofneg I jet perhaps it is a gloss. AtX*i " cormpteth," is 
found in Clerm, gr. et lat. Germ, lat Vilg. Iren. and otbear 
quotations. In Gal. '«A*i {ffui are both found in Clerm. gr. 
The former word is used bj the apostle ia 2 Cor. iv. 2. but 
in the above places was, perhaps, not understood, or thou^t 
improper. 

739. Persons have sometimes made alterations in 
the copies of Scripture, with a wilful inteation of 
corrupting them, in order to answer some particular 
purpose. 

Marsh's Michael, eh. 6. § 12, 

740. It has been a question, Whether the Jews 
have, in any instance, wilfully corrupted the Old Tes- 
tament ? It is denied, because of their veneration for 
the Scriptures, their not being accused of it by Christ, 
the impossibility of their doing it afterwards without 
detection, and their having left so many predictions 
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favourable to Chriatianity. But, it is answered, that 
their veueration for the Scriptures gives no absolute 
security ; that there are good reasons for Christ's not 
accusing them, though guilty ; that they might hope 
to avoid detection by the ignorance of Hebrew among 
the first Christians ; that the earliest who understood 
it do charge them with wilful corruptions ; that their 
not going all lengths, is no proof that they have at- 
tempted none ; that evidence of a single instance, would 
outweigh all general arguments ; and thal^ though 
the charge against them has sometimes been carried 
too far, yet, there is sufficient evidence that, for the 
honour of their own nation, or from hatred to Chris- 
tianity, they have wilfully corrupted some texts, and, 
in others, given the preference to false readings, which 
had at first arisen from other causes. 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. 275. Diss. 3. p. 349. Diss. Gen. § 21, S4, 66^ 

67, 68, 76, 8-1. 
Judg. XTiii. 30. " the son of (riBJo) Manasseh." Heb. 70. bat 
wilfully corrupted from neo, for the honour of Moses. Thb 
is confessed by R. Solomon Jarchi, and confinned by the 
several irreg;ular ways of writing the 1, and by the agreement 
in time. Vulg. MSS. of70.(K.ei].DiEB.2.p. 51. Dis3.Gea. 
§ SI. cod. 490, 614. et in loc.) 
Deut xsvii. 26. " that cunfirmeth not the words;" but it is 
quoted. Gal. iii. 10. " aU the words," which is necessary for 
the argument, and S3 is found in 4 Heb. 'MSS. 6 Chald. 
MSS. Samar. and its version, and 70. It has been omitted, 
that the Jews might not seem to be under the curse, or in 
opposition to Paul. (Ken. in loc. et Diss. S. p. 47. Diss Gen. 
§ 81, 84, 85.) 
Josh. XV. 59. Eleven cities are here mentioned in 70, one of 
which is E^fula, ivrn mi BaifAcijit. They were probably 
at first omitted in the Hebrew, by means of the last word 
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being also before this clause ; but the omiBsion has been con- 
tinued, because Bethlehem (the birth-place of the Messiah, 
Mic. V. 3.) is no where else called Epbrathah. (Ken. Obs. 
a. p. 57. Diss. Gen. § 84. 
Isa. lii. 14. yV. " at thee." This reading confounds the pre- 
diction, by the change of person ; but p'?r is found in 2 
MSS. Syr. Ch&ld. Vulg. MSS. Aqu. it is so translated in the 
Eng.of Coverdale, and in Edit l5Sr. ia40, 1566. And !• 
right. It might have been altered by chance, but probably 
by design, as the alteration is also made in the 70. (Ken. 
Diss. Gen. § 79. p. S.^. n. 45. n. Lowth in loc- Ch. Iiiv. 4, 
the present Hebrew is unintelligible ; it has been comptedi 
in opposition to Paul's quotation, 1 Cor. ii. 9, (Ken. Diss. 
Gen. § 84, 6, 7. Lowtb in loc.) 

741. Some false readings, though not so many aS 
have been imputed to them by the Fathers, and by 
others oo their authority, were introduced, or attempt- 
ed, by the ancient heretics, purposely in favour of their 
errors ; but such were easily detected, and soon re- 
jected. 

Michael. US- Pfaffc. 11 §3. Mill. Prol. passim. 

742. The prevailing party in the church, who have 
alyvays called themselves the orthodox, had it much 
more in their power to introduce and transmit false 
readings ; and they have sometimes introduced them, 
and oftener given them the preference after their being 
accidentally made, on purpose to favour some receiv- 
ed opinion, or to preclude an objection against it. 

Michael. PfaC ib. 

Mat. i. 18. ^fit q rvKAff i> uoTut, and v. 25. ivr^ »•» wftrtTtim, 
are omitted in some MSS purposely, hut unnecessarily, in 
favour of the perpetual virginity. (Mill, et Griesb. in loc.) 

Mar. Tui. 31. Instead of M<'» r/iif vju^, 4, MSS. have tr t^ 
tftT^ i^fif, — for the Uici. (Erasm. Mill, et Grieeb. in loc-} 
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Qh. ziii 33. *p3i i w*(— omitted is mme copies, and Fleeted 

by Bome Fathera, u favoiiring the Arians. (Mill, in loc. et 

Frol. 836. Griesb. in loc.) 
Lake i. 39. yinv/uHr,— £k zot U added in S MSB. Vulg. 

Syr. Pen. Arab. leTerel qnotatioDs, and Bng.^4igun>t the 

Eutychijtna. (lid. in loc. et ibb) 
1 John iv. S. After • tui *fMA*vii r*> Untt Xfirrw i> ntf»i (A^Xv 

4*r*, il added, • A*>i (or BaraAwi) T*r Ifrm, in 1 MS. Vulg. 

and almost all quotationa. It was perhaps, at first, a ^oss, 

and afterwards taken into the teit, in opposition to Cerinthus 

«>d Bbieii. 

Mill, in loc. et Prol. S66, 501, 615, 846, 927, 928, 1330. 

743. Mistaken zeal is forward to impote false read- 
ings to design in those whom it opposes ; but we 
ought not to asciibe them to this principle rashlyt 
where they might have naturally arisen from chance, 
9T where there is no positive presumptioA or evidence 
of design. 

Mill. Frol, passim. 



<ytke ISnds of False Ssadings. 

74)4. False readings i^re of four kinds, — Omissioss, 
Additions, — Transpositions, — and Alterations; and 
each of them may be either of letters, of words, or of 

clauses. 

745. It will he useful to take notice of some of the 
most remarkable of each kind ; especially such as are 
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fouttd either iik several MSS.^ in received VersloDSj 
or in printed editions ; pointing out how they have 
ar»en, and bow they are corrected. 

746. t. Omissions easily happen through careless- 
ness, and sometimes have been made by design ; but 
always alter, pervert, or destroy the sense, which wilt 
be restored by supplying them. 

747. 1. The omission of a single letter may happen 
very readily, and from many different causes, and has 
happened very frequently ; but is often of great im- 
portance. 

Num. ixii. 5. "The land of Ae children (lOp) of his people;" 
this ie unmeaning. But pay " AmmoB," is found in 12 
JMSS. Sam. Sjr. Vulg. imd is right. (Ren. in loc. et Diss. 
Gen. p. 77. note.) 

Ezek. xxiiii. 21. "npa "in the twelfth year;" but "lUffpa 
" elevenfli," is found in 8 MSS. and in Syr. which ia evi- 
dently right See 2 Kings xxt. 8. Ken. in loc et ib. § 105, 
179.p. SS.n.) 

748. Sometimes by aceident, and sometimes de- 
signedly, when the introduction of the vowel points 
was thought to render them unnecessary, the vowel 
letters, in particular, have been improperly omitted, 
especially 1 and '', on account of their smallness ; and 
the omission has produced impFoper, and even absurd 
readings. 

Job. i. 16, IT". TV ; bat V. 18. V. (Ken. in loc. et Diss. Gen. 

§ 167. 
Ch. iL 11. XX. 1. TfllX; but xi. 1. xlii. 9. iBJf. (lid. ib.) 
Josh. rrii. II. rrni3ai,«aBd her towns," five times ri^t; but 

n'nJ3i once. So Judg. i. ST. four times ri|^t, aace wtong. 

Judg. ii. 7. jiBin-— jfwiir. (lid. ib.) 
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749. The improper omissioa of 1 vitiates the lan- 
goage, or changes the sense, by altering the persons 
of pronouns,* and the numbers of verbs,* by taking 
away the copulative/ and when it is converaive, turn- 
ing the future into the past,' by suppressing the pos- 
sesdve pronoun.' 

1 Zech. ziL 10. " They riiall look (-'nc) upon me." Heb. 70. 
Vulg. bat this is wrong; it occaeions a confusion of persons. 
The true reading is v^K " upon fttm," which is found in 40 
Msa. John Jii. 3r. 
Kea. in loc. Diss. 2. p. 536. Diss. Gen. $ 43, 67. 95, 150. 
■ Geo- T. 23, 31. ix. £9. 71' " sU his days wag," which is 
wrong ; but vri' is found in many MSS. and in Sam. So 
Num. ix. 6. (Ken. Diss. Gen. § 16?.) 
Isa. liv. 1. l'»«w "them that asked j" but 'llbnp, " asked for 
me" in 2 HSS. and is better, ^mp, •• him that sought 
me i" but 'JHtrpa, " them," in above 100 MSS. oldest Edit 
and all Veruons. Bom. x. 30. 
Lowth in loc Ket>. ib. and Diss. Gen, p. S7. n. 
> ISft. I 3. « Israel."— "iJhyi. " but Israel," in 70. Syr. Vnlg. 
Aq. Theod. Eng. (Lowth is loc.) 'Op — 'oyi " and my people," 
in 16 MSS. 70. Syr. Vulg. (Lowth, U>.)l8a. xvii. 14. Kvii.9. 
XXI. 14.xU. 5, 7. xlii, 1, 7. xlvi. 11. ilix. 9. 1. 5. It. 13. (lid.) 

* Jer. xxzi. 33. 'nm, " 1 have put" This is applied by the 
Jews to their own law, in opposition to Christianity ; but the 
connexion shows it to be wrong, "twji, " and I wUl put," 
is found in 19 MSS. Ch&ld. and other ancient versions, ex- 
cept 70, in which it is htin iirm. This text is quoted, Heb. 
X, 16. as a prediction, where H is iihit ; but imrm is found in 
one MS. Syr. Arab. Ethiop. CopL ; and the connexion shows 
it to be right 

Ken. in loc Diss. gen. § 66. and n, p. 8S. n. Mill in 
loc 

* Isa. iii, 13, Off — lap, "his people." 70, the sense requires 
this reading. (Lowth in loc.) 
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750. The improper omission of % which has been 
very frequent, perverts the syntax or the sense, by 
turning plural into singular nouns,' by changing the 
persons of verbs,* by altering the future into the past,* 
by suppressing the affixt pronoun.^ 

Kum. xu. 3. " Now the man Moses was veiy-xwefe." Mjf ; but 
this has no connexion with the context, and he everywhere 
represents himself as a man of great Warmth. 16 MSS. 
read Tip, " reaponsor," Now the man Moses gave forth 
more answers (from God,) or, was highly favoured m(h on- 
swers, &c. Ken. Remarks. 

* Oen. ili. 8. 1D^, "his dream;" but this does not agree 
with amtt, " them,'* in this verse, and he had dreamed 
twice, V, 5. The Sam. has I'dSh, " dreams." (Ken. Diss. 
Geu. 5 167.) 

Isa lii. 5. iSerei, "he that rules over tfcem," iVSti', (plnr.) 
"nuiArethem to howl}" this is wrong, vhvm, "they wha 
rufe," K.eri. above 120 MSS )'ihn\ " make their boast of it," 
5 MSS. Chald. (Ken. and Lowth in loc.) 

Ch. liii. 4. IJ'Sn, " our infirmity ;" but U'Sn, " our infirmities," 
in 7 MSS. and 3 Edit, (lid.) 

* Job Klii. 2. npT, " thou knowest ;'* but "fijfT, " I know," 
Keri. about 80 MSS. all Vers.Eng and is right (Ken. in 
loc.) Ezek. ivi. 59. n"»y), " thau wilt deal with thee," 
absurd. '^\''V}1^, " 1 will," &c. Keri. 25 MSS, Vers. Eng. 
lid.) 

' Psal. xxii. 29. l'53»t, "have eaten."— l'j»', "shall eat," 1 
Edit, perhaps right Eng. (Ken. Diss. Oen. cod. 255.) 

* Isa iii 14. man— "01371, " my vineyard." 70. Chald. Jerom, 
Ch. xii. 3. mot — •.■".■31, "my song." 1 M.-. 70. Vulg. Syr. 
Eng. (Lowth in loc.) 

751. 2. Omissions of entire words are very fre- 
quent ; and always introduce obscurity, absurdity, or 
-a difference in sense. 

30 
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There ire SO whole words omitted in laaUh- Lowft, Prel. 
Di»B. p. 65 ) 

Geniiv. 8. P2B1, "and full" — of what? D'D', "of days,** 
ia added in 3 MSS. Sam. 7a Syr. Vulg. Arab. This wai 
a customary phrase, ch. ssxv. S9. 1 ChroD. ssiii. I. ssiz. 
88. Job. xlii. 17. Eng. «of years." (Ken. Digs. Gen. § 25, 
108,136,176, 179.) 

Josh. vUi. 27. Smi?' } but Sn^p• 'J3 in 94 MS8. and all Vers. 
{Ken. Diss. Gen. p. 87, n.) Ch. xziL 34. " called the altar— • 
for it shall be a witness;" this is defective ; but 17, "wit- 
ness," ia found in seTcra) MSS.Chald.MSS. Syr. Arab. Vul^ 
Eng. the sense requires it. (Ken. in loc Diss. 1. p. 444. 
Diss. 2. p. 175, 178. Diss. Gen. § 25. 55, 108.) 

Judg. rv. 6. n-ati, "her father;" but n"3K n"3, " the house of 
her father," in 20 MiJS. 70. Syr. Arab. (Ken. in loc et 
Diss. Gen. p. 87. n.) 

1 Sam. xvi. £3. d'hSk nn;. but nin cnSt nn, "anewii 
spirit from the Lord," ia 4 MSS. Chald. all Vers, the con- 
nexion requires this addition. Ken. in loc. et ib. 

2 iiam. tL 6. "Uzzah put forth— to the ark ;" this is defec- 
tive: but n""nn, "his hand," in all Vers, and 1 Chron. 
xiii. 9. 

Ver 7. ^vn Hv, but there is no such noun, and the suffix is 
wanting. IT nSenptt V "because he put forth his hand," 
8yr. Arab. 1 Chron. xiii. 10. two words omitted, one letter 
changed, two transposed. 

Ch. xiii. 37- " And— mourned." Who l—vt ysEfi, « and David 
heard it, and mourned." in I MS. all Vers. Eng. (Ken. Diss. 
Oen. p. 80. n.) 

1 Chron. vi. 28. (Heb. v. IS.) « the first bom" 'Jiffi ; this is not 
true, but Joel, 1 i^am. viii 3. ^' is omitted. "Joel, and 
the secimd Abiah." (Ken. Diss. Gen. § lis.) 

Psal. is- 18. " The expectation of the poor shall — perish." ttS, 
" not," in 1 MS Chald. all Vers. Eng. evidently right. 
Ken. in loc. et Diss. Gen. cod. 153. 

Job xxviii. 17. " the exchange of it— jewels." «S, " not," in I 
MS. Sym. Eng. right, lid. ib. 
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Psal. IzT. t. " vow paid,"— in Jerusalem, is added is Vu)g 
Ethiop. Arab> 70. Comp. Aid. and several MSS. right ; the 
structure requires it. 
Ken. Diss. Gen. § 89. 

752. 3. There have sometimes happened omis- 
sions of several words together, or of whole clauses^ 
which, in a variety of ways, mutilate or vitiate the 
sense. 
Geo. xixv. 32. ^"Israel heard it. — 'Sow the sons,'* 8k. piska. 
But the 70. adds, " and it appeared evil in his eyes." Num. 
3ti. 16. The Sam. adds the speech referred to, and repeated 
Deut. i. 20-^33 ; this is right and necessary. 
Ken. in loc. et Diss. Gen. § 24. 

1 Sam. X. 21. After "Matri was taken," 'TOOnnnaPO laVi 
0"^3jS, " And «^en he had caused the family of Matri to 
come near man bj man," is added in 1 MS. and 70. ri^t ; 
the sense requires it. (lid. ib. cod. 451.) 

2 Kings ssiii. 16. " the man of God proctaimed [when Jero- 
boam stood by the altar at the feast; and he turned and lift- 
ed up his eyes to the sepulchre of the man of God|] who pro- 
claimed these words," &c. 70. Sjr. MSS. tlie sense requires 
it, V. ir. 

Ken. Diss. Gen. § 89. 
^Prov. si. I€. "A gracious woman retaiaeth honour; [but she 
that hateth righteousness la a tiirone of dis^ace. The sloth- 
ful come to want wealth ;] bat strong men retain riches.". 
70. Syr. Arab. 

Ken. ib. § 165. et Diss. 1. p. 508, 

Luke xL 2. rnntnTU »* Si?JiftM rn, if a tvfmu, xai in n( y«, 

is wanting in some MSS. Vulg. Armen. Origeu. Augustin. 
Ver. 4. oAAo fwai i^/utt »r* ru wttufn, is Wanting in some 
MSS. Vulg. Armen. Copt August. Origen. 
Mill, and Griesb. in loc. 
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753. II. Additions and interpolations have often 
been made in transcribing the Scriptures, and per- 
plex the sense, which will be cleared by removing 
them. 

754. 1. The interpolation^ or addition, of letters, 
has been common among transcribers ; but generally 
destroys or alters the sense. 

2Chron. it. 19. nunSpn, •' the tables ;" butthere wasonlj 
one, inSe?n, see I Kings vii. 48. rSy tunied iato on"V. by 
assiniilatioQ. 

ReD. Diss. Gen. § 167. . 

1 Thess ii. 7, vnn, "gentle," whicb the tense shows to be right; 
— but mriai, " infiuits," io 10 M8S. Vulg- Ethioji. and quota- 
tions. 

Mill. Rust, and Griesb. in loc, et Prol 488. 

755. In Hebrew, the vowel letters, especially 1 and 
*, have often been improperly added ; and the lan- 
guage disfigured, or difficulty occasioned by the ad- 
dition. 

2 Sam. lii. 1. "tbe ooe rich, and the other »»0 head}" but it 
is »n" poor," in 22 M8S. v. 4. •• tooVi'* vtrm " the head's 
lamb ;" bnt »in " the poor man's," in 15 MSS. 

Ken. in loc. and Diss. Gen. l67. 
Isa. i. 4. D'HTiBO, " corrupters j" but DTinpn, " comipted," 

in 5 MSS. So ProT. xxt. 26. This last is preferable. 
lie, " separated," from lu ; but niij, in 32 MSS. and 2 Edit, 
from 111, " alienate," which is better. 
Ken. and Lowth in loc. 
Ver. r. The last O'^I, "stranger," is tautologous; perhaps 
Q^I, " inundation." 
Lowth in loc. 
Isa. y\. 5. ■n'oiJ, " T am undone;" — but "nmj, " I am straclt 
dumb," in 28 MSS. 3 Edit. Vulg. Syr. Sym. 
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LowtK in loc. 
Isa. X. 13.V3>a,"as vdiaa'k;" — but T33, "strongly seated." 
Keri. 12. MSS. 
Lowth in loc. 

756. The arbitrary and improper insertion of! 

changes the personal pronouns, turns sii^ulars into 
plurals, and gives superfluous conjunctions. 
Josh. vi. 7. niatl, "dixenint;" but the n-iminative i3"JoBh- 
uah." The Keri is iDK'i, and this is found iu 34 MkS. Ken. 
in loc. et Diss. ». p. 438. Isa. i. 6. Ixiii. 7. 
Lowth in loc. 
1 Rings vii, 36. n"n"UDDl SjJi, " and on and the borders." but 1 
^ is wanting, Keri and 21 MSS. Ken. Diss. Gen. % 16r. Isa. 
i. 33. xix. IS. 
I.owth in loc. 

757. The interpolation of * has, in very many in- 
stances, turned singular nouns into plurals, the second 
persons of verbs into the first, the past into the fu- 
ture, and ^ves a suffix pronoun where there should be 
none.; and, in all these cases, introduces great impro* 
priety or perversion of the sense. 

Isa. siv. 11. TD301;— but pJOl, "covering," in 28 MSS.7 
Edit 70 Vulg. 
Lowtli and Ken. in loc. 

Ruth iii. 3, " anoint thee, and I will put on" "nnpi (but ' is 
wantiag, " f Aou sAa'^" in Keri. and 239 MSS. and Edit.) 
" thy raiment upon thee, and Jici^Jgetme down," "/ml 
(but ■ wanting, " f/ioa sfca/t get thee down," in Keri- and 
1 1 1 MS3. and Edit.) " to the floor, bat make not thyself 
known.** 

Ken. in loc. and Diss. I. p. 447. 

Isa. xizvi. 5. "rnDK, « I say," wrong ;— but /nOM, " tboa 
sayest," in IC MSg. Syr. 2 Kings xviii.SO. The sense re- 
quires this. 
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Lowtb in loc. Kea. ib. uid IMbb. Oen. [k 83< n. 
Psal. ex. 4. 'A'Ul Sir, " after my order Melcbizedek ;" tiiis is 
not sense s— hut mai, « the order of," ficc in 2 MS8. Vers. 
Heb. vii. 17. 21. 
Ken. in loc 

758. 2. There have been interpolatioDs of words, 
from many causes^ and; particularly, from taking mar- 
{^nal glosses into the text ; which disturb or destroy 
the sense. 

Isa- ii. 30. iS, " for himself," a wtuting in I MS. and 70. ; it 
is superfluous. 
Lowth in loc. 
Isa. z. 23. "In the midst of all (^3) the luid," wanting in 75 
MSS. and Edit Chdd. Roui. ix. S8. 

Lowth in loc. Ken. ib. and Diss. Gen. p. 87. n. 
Ezek. T. 7. " Neither (ttS) have done," &c. wanting in 26 HSS. 
and Edit. 
Ken. in loc. and Diss. Gen. § 104, 179. 
Isa.liii.Il. pny, " m^ n^hteous servant," wanting in S MSS. 

Lowth in loc. 
Mat. XT. 8. Tft «Yif(«rt uoTir Mt, wanting in some ancient 
MSS. Vulg. Syr. Annen. Copt Fers. Ethiop. perhaps it hu 
been added from Isa. xxix. 13. 
Erasm. and Griesb. in loc. Mill. ib. and Frol. S89. 

759. 3. Several words, or whole clauses, have 
been interpolated, to the great disturbance of the 
sense. 

Gen. xxxvi. 31—43. is found in all copies, jet not written bj 
Moses ; it has been added from 1 Cliron. i. 43 — 54. 
Ken. Diss. Gen. § 18, 3. 
Deut ii. 9— 12. not by Moses, lid. ib. $ 167. 
S Kings vii. 13. ietk htrvs- \mnnS23 am na VMOil, "are left 
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in it, behold tiiey are as all the multttade of Israel, which ;** 
ibis clause is repeated twice, butlKitiDg in 36 MSS. 70. 
Syr. and Chsld. MSS. 

Ken. in lac. and Diss. Gen. § 89, 179. 

Ch. viii. 16. " In the fifth year of Joram — and of Jehoshaphat 
king ofJudtA," mirr -jSn OBmn^) ; but this is not true ; 
the Eng. mistranslates; — but the clause is wanting in 2 
MSS. 70. Compl. Aid Vulg. MSS. and all the oldest Edit. 
Syr. MSS oldest Edit of Eng. it has been taken from the 
line below. 

Ken. in loc. and Diss. Gen. § 19, 1 09. p. 49, n. 

^ ChroD. sxxvi. 23, £3. are improper, for there is an interrat 
of 70 years; the book breaks off abruptly, yet it has long 
been the last in the Bible. These verses have been added 
from Ezra i. I, S. which is still found immediately following 
this book, in one Heb. MS. 

K.en. Diss. 1. p. 491. Diss. Gen. cod. 431. 

Isa. xxK. 26. " aa the light of seven days," is wanting In moat 
copies of 70. 
Lowth in loc. 

Jer. lii. has been added ; for ch. li. 64. ends Jeremiah's words. 
It is taken from 2 Kings xxiv. 18, &c. but with several 
errors. Ver. 38, 29, 30. are interpolated ; they contradict 
2 Kings ixiv. 16. Ver. 34. "until the day of his death, all 
the days of his life," are supei^uous ; and they are wanting 
in one ancient MS. and 2 Kings xxr. SO. 
Ken. in loc. et Diss. I. p. 481. 

Mat. X. 8. unfot tyiifiTi, wanting in 56 MSS. Armen. Pera. 
quotations; probably added, for the apostles raised none 
during Christ's life. 

Mill. Kust. and Griesb. in loc 

Ch. xxiii. IS. omitted in Cam. Arab. MSS. very ancient [<at. 
MSS. Sax. Orig. Jeroui. Euseb. perhaps added from Mark 
or Luke ; it is transposed with t. 14. in near SO MSS. sev- 
eral Edit. Vulg. Copt Syr. Arab. 
Mill, et Griesb. in loc. 
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Luke xrii. 35. Am innwi n rm ay^ &c. is added in 6 MSS. 
several Edit ^^^ S^. Feis. G«th. Arab, quotations.— 
prabablj from Mat xxit. 40. for ii ii wanting in Alex, and 
most other MSS. and in Copt. 
Mill. Grot and Griesb. in loc. 
Acts Tiii. 37. is wanting in Alex, and about 30 others, in Sjr. 
Etiiiop. Copt, it has been a marginal illustration from Rom. 
X. 9. 
Mill. Kust and Gnesb. in toe and Prol. 371. Grot in loc 
V. 39. For trttofui t-vfin, there is «iit>fti« ayi« tit:rtrf tit r« 
tmtux»r myyiXtf fi t.afiv, in AUx. and several other ancient 
MS?i. and in Jerome; bat pn^jably added from ch. x.44. 
or xi. 15. 

Mill, et Griesb. in toe. 

760. in. Other faUe readings are produced by 
transposition ; and often create difficulties^ which can 
be removed ooly by correcting them. 

761. 1. The transpositiop of letters in a word, 
often changes its sense, or deprives it of all meanings 
and, in proper names, occasions an appearance of con- 
tradiction. 

The Masora admits the transposition of letters in 62 words, 

but it is more frequent. 
In the Bible, no'jB occurs 16 times; and n'jDiP, 27 times, 

"garment;" the latter is the right reading, Sam. MSS. 

from 'jOET (Arab.) " vesttvit" 
Isa. i. 25. 133 ; perhaps it should be 133, " in a furnace." Mic. 

iii, 3. 1PM, " as which." — 1*073, " as morsels." 70. Chald. 

Eng. 
Lowth. 
Jer. xii. 4. •* He shall not see (un'mtt) our lad end.'" 70 has, 

" o«r wu^," i^in-w ; this is preferable, n and 1 have been 
transposed, and I changed into \ 
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Ken. Dim. 1. p. 512. 
Clwp. XKTiii. 18. ntiio and ni03, "Tokes;" the foraner m 
vronf, tat r^ ia SO MS& moio is feund in 16 MSS. in 
-Ste fbrmer place, and 4h IS in the latter, nD9 is found in 
SMSS. 
Ken. in loc. and Di§e.'G«ii. $ 167. 
Ch. -xxsii. S3. "Neither walked," Tnnna. abariarom wBrdj 
imina, « in thy law," Keri. abore SO MSS.j; 
lid. 
Zech. lii. 10. "they have pierced," np, right ; [jut naT,"they 
have insulted," in 1 MS. 70. in most copies. 
Ken. in loc. Diss. Oen. § 70. 
Josh, xxiv, 30. " Tironath-seniA," niD. ri^t; — but )ud|^ ii. 
9. o^^"Aer^M,•" but mo is fonnd m 6 MSS. Vulg. Syr. 
Arab. 

Ken. ib. and Diss. Gen. § 167. 
Jehoram's only son is called >n'inK, "Ahaz-ihu^ 18 times; 
right;— but inwn' "Ihu^ahaz'^tluiceiandn'mK, " Ahaziah," 
5 times* ' 
1 Kings X. 11, IS. O'JqSm— 4>ut S Cbroo. ix. 10, 11. O'DuSw. 

762. 2. There are transpositions of words^ which 
produce confusion^ obscurity, or absurdity. 

Isa. IT. 5. \aitrh3, " every station." wrong, for Zion was the 
only station; it is wanting in 4 M8S. but added before 
ntnpD in above 30 MSS^— "(U^ her assemblies," in one 
ancient MS. and 70. right; it has thus changed its place. 
*iia3"'73, " ^ the ^ory." wron^ 1133 ^^, " the glory over 
all." Zech. ii. v. 
Ken. et Lowth in loc 

763, 3. There are likewiae transpositions of whole 
Causes, senteDces, or periods ; which occasiim diffi- 
flulties of various kinds. 

Exod. XXX. 1 — 10. This passage concerning Ifae altar of ia- 
31 
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cense, is improperly iDBerted here ; it is wanting in the Sun. 
it ban been taken from the end uf ch, xxvi. where it is want- 
ing in the Heb, but retuned in the Sam. and is properly in- 
troduced there, accordii^ to ch. xxxi. 6^11. xvxr. 12 — 16. 
xxxvii. I. xxXTiii. 8 xxxix. 35— 39. xl. 3 — 7. v. 21— 30. 
Ken. in loc and Diss. Gen. ^ 22, 24. 
Job- xL 1^14. These verses improperly interrupt the des- 
cription } T. 1 5. connects properly with ch. xxxix. 30, They 
have originally followed ch. slii. 6. where they are proper, 
forming a striking conclusion of the poem, and conoected 
with V. 7. "after the Lord had spoken these words unto 
Job." Sic. but, at present. Job concludes the poem, which 
occasions great confusion. 

Ken. Diss. Gen. % 23, 16*. and Remarks on select pas- 
sages. Heath in Toe. 
Isa. vii. 8, 9. stiould stand thus, " head of Syria— of Damascus 
— of Ephraim— of Samaria— and within threescore and five 
years," &c. 
Lowtii in loc. 
Isa. xixviii. 21, 22. These two verses are no part of the song, 
and are improper here ; v. 22. should follow v. 6. and v. 21. 
after v. 8. So they stand 2 Kings xx 7, 8. 
Lowth in loc. Ken. Diss. Gen. § 23. 

Isa. ili. 6, 7. These two verses are unconnected ; they have 
probably followed ch. xl. 2(X where they are proper, and 
prevent abruptness. 
Houbig. in loc. Ken. Diss. Gen. § S3. 

764. IV. Finally, there are many false readings 
productive of difficulty or error, which consist in 
change or alteration. 

765. 1. Not only similar letters, but others also, 
have been confounded and interchanged by tran- 
scribers ; and important alterations in the sense have 
thence arisen. 
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The name of NebuchadDezzar is written in 7 different w>fs. 
2 Sam. xviii. 12. "0 nop, " beware who of Absalom ;" but "S, 
"preBcrre to wie," in 2 MSS. Chald. 70. Syr. 
Ken. in lac. and Diss. Gen. § 116. 
Isa. i. 29. i»3', " they ;" but iinar. " ye shall be ashamed," 
in 2 MSS. one Edit. Chald. Vulg. The connesioa requirei 
this. 

Lowth and Ren. in loc> 
Ch. vi. 9. iKi, but rwi in 13 MSS. ; regular. 

lid. 
Ch viii. 9. iin, " associate," but lyi, "know," in 70. which is 
better ; being synonymous with " give ear," in the next line. 
V. Il.npins, "with a strong hand ;" but npmj, "as takit^ 
me by the hand," in 11 MSS. Syr. Vulg. Sym. 
lid. 
Ch. siii. 23. WMJoStta. bnt I'ni3a-»t3, in 1 MS. j right 
Ch. xxii. 19. lD-»n", " he shall pull thee." but ■yyvw, " I will," 
in Syr. Vulg. ; the connexion requires this, 
lid. 

766. 2. Transcribers have often made a false read- 
ing, by putting one word instead of another. 

Judg. 1. 22. r.'j, " the Aoiue of Joseph," but 'J3, " the sons," in 
.8 MSS. 70. Arab. 
Ren. in loc. 
2 Chron. xii. 2. hvrm\ but mirr in above 20 MSS. 70. Vulg. 
The sense requires this. 
Ren. in loc. and Digs. Gen. p. 83. n. 
Psal. Ixii. (2. -npDP, but !»"», « we have heard," in 10 M8S. 
Arab.; this is preferable- 
Id. ib. and Diss. Oen. cod. 255. 
Prov. XT. 30. " A foolish man DlH, but (3 son." in 6 MSS. 70. 
Syr. Chald.; this makes a proper antithesis to "njiseson." 
Id. ib. Diss. 2. p. 188. Diss. Gen. § 35. and cod. 92. i. 
Isa. ix. 1 1 . '•yt, " the enemies," but HIT, " the princea of Rezin.** 
in 21 MSS. , 
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LowA aad Eea. in loc. 
(^ xxxT. 3. " It iball rejwM with \m nV J joy ami anging.** 
n"jJ, in 4 MSS. and pT, " Jordan," in "0. Sjb. MSS " the 
well-w&tered |riain oE Jordan shall rejoice,*' on account of 
Christ's baptism there ; it is. thus a prediction of it. It has 
perhaps been designedly altered, r^. "to it," bi>f\h, "to 
thee,'* in 9 MSS. 
Ken. Lowth and Houbig. in loc. Ken. Diw. Gen. § 81, 
176. Lowth, Sacr. Poes. pr>el. 20. d. 

767. 3. There have sometimes been substitutions 
of who!e clauses or sentences, in place of others, to- 
tally different. 

ProT. X. 10.—" but a prating fool ahall fall ;" Aen iK here, 
neither connexion nor antithesis ; it has been taken rrdm t. 
8. where it is proper. — " teit he that freel; uproveth, work- 
eft saTety," in S;fr. Arab. 7*0. ; it thus makes a proper anti- 
thesis ; false and true friendship. 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. 506. Diss. Oen. § 165. 



Rvites of jvAgmg concerning various Readh^s. 

768. From the several particular observatieas con- 
cmiJBg the vaiioos readings of Scripture, wKkh have 
been hitherto made, may be deduced such general 
principles as will serve for determining which are spu- 
rious, and which genuine. 

769. The evidences by which various readings may 
be examined, are of two kinds, — external^— ancL in- 
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teroal ; the former, arising from the authority of MSS. 
versions, and quotations ; the latter, froB the nature 
of the languages, the senae and connexion, and the 
known occasions of fahe readings ; parallel places par- 
take of the nature of both. 
Michael. Int. Lect $ 16. Marsh's &Uchael. ch. 6^ sect. 13. 

770. When the evideaces of both kinds CMicvria 
favour of a reading, there can be no doubt that it is the 
genuine reading ; and, therefore, we have full assur- 
ance ofthe genuineness of the great bulk of the Scrip- 
tures as contained in all the common editions. 

771. When the evidence for and against a reading 
is divided, the determination must be made according 
to the circumstances of each particular case. 

772. If the external evidence stands on the one side, 
and the internal on the other, the former ought, in 
general, to determine the question^ for it is the most 
direct. 

773. But, the internal evidence may, notwithstand- 
ing, be so strong, as to overbalance a great degree of 
external evidence ; particularly, where the reading 
supported by the latter is palpably false, or, were the 
introduction and prevalence of it can be easily account- 
ed for, without supposing it genuine, as in copies plain- 
ly framed in cimformity to the Masora. 

774. Often, both the external and the internal evi- 
dence, is partly for one reading, and partly for ano- 
ther ; and they are divided with so great varieties of 
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circumstaDces, that no rules of deciding, strictly uai- 
veraat, can be laid down. 

775. But, if we distinguish various readings into 
four classes — certainly genuine — probable — dubious — 
and false ; it may be possible to determine, with suffi- 
cient precision, the circutostauces which entitle a read- 
ing to be placed in one or another of these classes. 

776. 1. There are readings certainly genuine ; and 
there are even different degrees of evidence, which 
may ascertain them to be such ; aud all such ought to 
be adopted without hesitation. 

. 777. Readings are eert^nly right, and that in the 

very highest sense at all consistent with the existence 

of any various reading, which are supported by several 

of the most ancient, or the majority of MSS. ; by all 

or most of the ancient versions ; by quotations ; by 

parallel places, if there be any, and by the sense ; 

though these readings be not found in the common 

editions, nor, perhaps, in any printed edition. 

Psal. xvi. 10. « Neither wilt thou sufiFer (yron) thy saints to 

see corruption ;" it is so rendered every where, ae Psal. Hi. 

9 hsix. 2. cxxxil 9. cilv. 10 bnt not true. But it is ']i'Dn 

"thy holy one," in Keri, all ancient MSS and the majority 

J^, Edit 4ti several editions of the Talmud, Chald. and all 

ancient versions; it is so quoted Acts ii. S5 — 31. xiii. 35 — 

Sr, and reasoned from. The alteration might have beea 

accidental, but, probably, has been desij^edly retained. 

Ken. Diss. 1. p. SIS, 496. Diss. 3. p. 107, 346, 469, 561. 

Diss. Gen. § 17, 35, 64, 85, 86, 150, 179, p. 83. n. lid. 

and Houb. in loc. 

I Kings i. 18. " And now (nnin) my lord, kaowest not j" but 
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nnKi <■ attd tkou,^' in 300 MSS. and Edit Chald. all versions. 
" V, tO. nrw " And thou, the eyes of Israel are upon tKee;** 
butnnp, "and now," in near 100 MSS. Syr. Arab. Vulg. 
Chald. The sense requires both these alterations. 
Ken. Diss. Gen. $ 55. et in loc. 
1 Chron. iv. 3. " These are ("ax) th* father of Etam, Jezreei.*' 
&c ; this is absurd ; but '12 " the sons," in 8 MS^S. on the 
mai^D of 4 more, and all versions. UK ']3 in 6 MSS. 
Ken. in loc. 
Isa. Txvii. 2. " A vineyard (^on) of red wine ;" but lon " the 
beloved vineyard," in 45 MSS. and Edit 70. Chald. 
Ken. and Lowth in toe. 
Isa Iviii. 3. " Wherefore have we afflicted our soul" (liersi) 
but )riBBi "oursouts," in 6 ancient MSS. 21 more, 1 ancient 
Edif.ChaW.70 Vulg. v.8 naj; but ni33i"ond the glory," 
in 5 ancient MSS. 11 more. 70. Syr. Vulg. 
Ken. and Lowth in loc 
IsB. Ix. 21. " The branch (iiroo) of his planting ;" but 'jrao 
" of mg planting," in Keri, 7 ancient MSS. 37 more, 6 Edit 
Chald. Syr. Vulg. Eng. 
lid. ib. 
Isa. Ixiii. 15. " Where is thy powers" (TmuJ plur.) but yemXi 
sing, in 7 ancient MSS. 25 more, 7 Edit 
lid. ib. 
Hzek. xsxvi. 33. " I shall be sanctified in you before your eyes" 
(aD'rp^;) but anTvS "before lA«ireyes"in 191 MSS. 
and Edit. Chald. all ver^ons. Eng. 
Ken. in loc. and Diss. Gen. $ 48, 55, 108. 
Mat i. 11. I«n«( h ErENNHI^E TON lAKEIM (IIIAKEIM) 
JAKEIM AE. Thus it is in Edit H. Steph. and Beza and in 
several MSd.; but wanting in most MSS. and Edit, and in 
all versions ; it is an interpolation. 
Mill. Kust and Griesb. in loc. Mill. Prol. 702, 1258. 
Lukev. 7. mm HAPA Tl ^«rfi^trt«,, " so that they sunk a tittk." 
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Edh. Beza. S HSS. Vulg. Copt. Pen. Arab. ;'but w&atiiig 

in all otliera ; ft k a glou. 
Mill and Grie>b. in ioc. 
Mat XXV. S9. t'* i* r*a fn tX"*t, o" 'O EXEl Mft^irm, 

"even that which he kathJ" So it is in all ancient, and in 

the majority of MSS. and in «ll versions but cue. ■ Akk 

iX"'f " which he aeemeth to have," is found in seven! M3S. 

and in Vnlg bat it a vrmig; it has been corrected from 

Luke viii. 18. 

Mill. Eust. and Gnesb. in Ioc 
Horn. viL 6. mmr^ynttfut mrt r*» Mfup TOT GANATOX, in 2 

MSS. Vulg. and a few quotatiooa. — Mxttmuins, "that being 

dead," in 2 MSS. Edit. Beza. Eng. — mrtUHtnt, "we being 

dead," in Alex, and most MSS. and Edit Sjr. Arab. 

Ethiop. and several quotations. This last reading is right ; 

SO.V. 4. 

lid. ib. Macknight in Ioc. 
Heb. zii. W. t fitXiii nnTrnTt^ivlnrmi, " or thrust through with 

a dart," wanting in Alex, and atiove 30. MaS. Vulg. fsyr. 

Arab. Copt. Ethiop, Cotnpl. edit, and several quotations ; it 

has been added from Exod. xix. 13. in 70. 
lid. ib. and Mill. Prol. 991. 

778. Readings are certainly rigbt^ which are sup- 
ported by a few ancient MSS. in conjunction with the 
BDcient versions, quotations, par^lel places, and the 
sense ; though tbey be not found in most MSS. sorin 
the printed editions ; especially, when tike rejection of 
them in these iatter can be easily aeeoouted for. 
SChron. xi. 16. "ftehoboam twik ^3) thewwof ffennonOi to 
wife;" bntn3«the datigbter." k«fa>Ht 18 MS6. K>an. all 
versiona, Eng. 
Ken. in Ioc. 
hal. x«ii. 16, '•^to •• like a {ton ny hands anfl nyfeet;" but 
nuin 8 MS5. I'D in 2 MSS. nd mar^of S; "they 
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pierced," 70. 8yr. Vulg. Aq. Eng. The sense requires this, 
and it is a remarkable prediction ; it has been altered, per- 
haps, by accident, but retained by design. 

Ken. Diss. (. p :>20, 499. Diss. Gen. §iii c 39. Id, and 
Houbig. ID loc. Lowtli, Sacr. Poes. Priel. 28. 
Psal xxviii. 8. " The Lord is (loS) their strength ;" but there 
is no antecedent, (ni^'i) " of his people," in 6 M£S. and all 



Ken in loc. and Diss. Gen. c. 39. 
lea. Ivi. 12, rmpM "/will fetch wine, and we will fill," &c. 
rmiiiJ "we will," &c. in 1 ancient MS. Chald. Syr. Vulg. 
The sense requires this. 
Lonth in loc 
Kzek. xi. r. H'Xin "he hath brooght thee fortii ;" (his gives no 
sense — irirm " / wUl bring." &c. in 37 MSS. all versions, 
Eng. 

Ken. in loc. Diss. Gen, ^ 48. p. 83. n. 
Mat. ii. 18. ^f^tti K»i, wanting in 4 MSS. Syr. Copt. Arab. 
Ethiop. Pers. Vulg. Justin Mart Jerom. Jer. xxxi. 13. it has 
been inserted in most MSS. from 70. 
Mill, and Griesb. in loc. Mill. Prol. 384. 
fiph. V. 9. O ynf xsf ir*( rtv rttiiiiiiTtt, •' the fruit of the ^irit*' 
in most MSS. and Edit; but p«t*«, ■■ of the light," in Alex, 
and 9 more, Vulg. Syr. Copt. Ethiop. and several quotations. 
The connexion shows this last reading to be right; it has 
been altered, because uncommon, from Gal. v. ££. 
Mill. Kust. and Griesb. in loc. 

779. Readings in the Pentateuch, supported by the 
Samaritan copy, a few Hebrew MSS. the ancient ver- 
Bions, parallel places, and the sense, are cet^inly right^ 
though they be not found in the generality of Hebrew 
MSS. nor in editions. 

Gen. xlvii. 3. " Thy servants are [ny) a shepherd ;" but yt 
" shepherds," in about 30 MSS. and Sara. 
32 
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Ken. ia loc. and Diss, Geo. § 34. 
Gen. 1, 23. " Ye ahall carry up my bones (nTn) from hence ;" 
bntasntt nn3''fram hence withyott,'" in 11 MS6. Sam.&ll 
Vers. Exod. xiii. 19. 

Ken. in loc. and Diss. Gen. $ 48. 
Ler. ix. 21. "Ab Hoses commanded"— Twn JiK nin", "u 
JehoT^ commanded Moses," in 28 MSS. Sam. 70 Aral). 

780. Readings in the Peotateuch, supported by the 
Samaritan^ ancient versions, parallel places, and the 
sense, are certainly right; though they be not found in 
any Hebrew MSS. now extanU 

Gen. ii. 24. nrw •wsh rni " And they shall be one flesh"— bat 
on-mn n-m, « And they (wo," in Sam. text and Vera. 70. 
Ital. Syr. Arab. Vulg. So Matth. ilx. 5. Mark x. 8. 1 Cor. 
vi. 16. Eph. V. 31. Philo. Tertul. Epiph. Jerom. Aug. 
Ken. in loc. Diss. Gen. § 17, 64. 77, 79, 83, 86. 

Exod. vi. 20. "Sfhe bare him Aaron and Moses," — ^"And 
Miriam their sister," is added in i^ani. text and Vers. 70. 
Sjr. 
Ken. in loc. and Diss. (Jen. 5 177. 

Exod. sii. 40. " The sojourning of the children of Israel, which 
they dwelt in Egypt, was 490 years." But this is not true; 
it was only 215 ; it contradicts Gal. iii. 17. which says, that 
it was only 430 from tiie calling of Abraham, of which 215 
elapsed before the going into Egypt, Gen. xii. 4. xvii. 1, 31. 
ixv. 26. si. 9—" Of the children of Israel and of their fa- 
thers (onuto Sam. Alex, and Aid. 70.) whidi they sojourned 
in tiie land of Cawutn, and in the land (]]!1D ywsi, Sam. 70.) 
of Egypt," &c. 
Capel. Crit. Sacr. p. 314. Houtng. Prol. & in loc. Ken. 
in loc. Diss. 1. p. 396. Diss. Gen. § 136. 

781. Ancient MSS. supported by some of the an- 
cient versions, and the sense, render a reading certain- 
ly light, though it be not found in the more modern. 
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lea. Iviii. 10. " Draw out thy soul (l»BJ} to the hungry ;" thU 
is obscure and singular ; but lonS " tfty bread,^' in 3 undent 
MSS. 5 more. Syr. ; the 70. has both, *^«> i* ^vxif' 
Lowth and Ken. in loc. 

782. Ancieat MSS. supported by parallel places^ 
and the sense, may show a reading to be certainly 
right 

Isa. Ixi. 4. "They shall build." Who? lOD "who spring 
from thee," in 2 ancient MSS. 2 more. ch. Iviii. 12, 
Kimchi. 
Ken. and Lowfh in loc. 

783. The concurrence of the most ancient, or of 
a great number of MSS. along with countenance 
from the sense, is sufficient to shew a reading to be 
certainly right. 

Isa. Ivii. 13. " Let thy companies deliver thee," iS*r (sing.) 
but -yh'T (plur.) in 10 ancient MSS. 29 more. 2 oldest 
Edit. 

Ken. and Lowth in loc. 

784. The concurrence of the ancient versions is 
sufficient to establish a reading as certainly right, when 
the sense, or a parallel place, shows both the propri- 
ety of that reading, and the corruption of what is found 
in the copies of the original. 

Frov. xviii. 2S. " He that Sndeth a wile, findeth a good thing." 
This is not true ; it contradicts other masimB ; but n3in 
" ft ^(x»2 wife," in TO. Byr. Arab. Vulg. and several MSS. of 
Chald. 
Ken. Diss. 2. p. 189. 

Isa. sli, 3, "He passed (oiSt!') peaces'* ^ is omitted, "in 
peace ;" ^o TO. Vulg. Eng. v. 4. " Who hath wrought and 
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dooe," this is defective. — rfm ■• these things," 1 ancient MS. 
70. Vulg. Chald. Eng. has " it." 

Ken. and Lowth in loc. 
Isa. Iv. 9. " For the heavens are higher than the earth, so," 
Slc. — 2 "as" is omitted; but found in all aucieat Vers. 
Eng. Paal. ciiL II ; the sense requires it. 

Houbig. Ken. Itowth in loc. 
Isa. Ivi. 5. " Unto them will I give— I will give (tb) him," 
but V'3't " tfcem,'* in TO. Syr. Vulg. Chald. Eng. The sense 
requires it. 

Lowth in loc. 
Isa. lix. 30. " Utito them that turn ('SB'S;) from transgression in 
Jacob (apJi'S)" Eng. hut yum •• and shall turn away trans- 
gression poff^z) from Jacob,'* in 70. Syr. Chald. Rom. li. 26. 

Lowth in loc. 

785. In a text evidently corrupted, a parallel place 
may suggest a readiug certainly genuioe. 
Judg. viL 18. " Say, of the Lord and of Gideon ;" this is de- 
fective. " The sword," 3in supplied from the execution, v. 
30. Eng. 

Ken. Diss. Gen. § 108, l(i7. 
3 Kings sxv. S. " On the ninth day of the . month j" this 
is defective.— V3in " the fourdi,'* Jer. lii. 6. 
Ken.ib § lOS, 113. 
1 Chron. i. 17. "The sons of !;hem were Aram and Uz," 

&c. " But the sons of Aram," Gen. s. SS. D'^K '131 is 
omitted, and i prefixed to \^l>. 

Ken. in loc and Diss Gen. c. 175. 
Isa xvi 7—10. "For 'B'ett the foundations" ('»W -men,'" 
Jer. ilviii SI.) " of Kirhareseth" ("Klrharesh," v. 11. and 
Jer. ib. 36.) ■' shall ye mourn " O'lOJ ■)« (" surely they 
are stricken," I^igO ^^^ 7i'. joins these words with the next 
verse, [Uon nWliS 3 " for the fields of Heshbon languish ;" 
they render it, " and the fields of Heshbon shall not be put 
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to shaffle," which is wrong ; but 2 MSS. uid Arab h&ve 
read jUipn niDIB' mh2i ■]», probably right. V, 9. " For the 
shoutiTig TT'n (' the spoiler or destroyer,' "rit/, Jer. ib. 32. 
Chald.) for (Ay karcest "ji'Sp (P'X3 ' upon thy vintage,' Jer. 
ib. Chald. 70. Syr.) is fallen." V. 10, "Tlie treaders T>nn 
(right, and corrects "iTn in v. 9. Jer. ib. 33.) shall tread out 
no wine ; I have made the shouting to cease," 'niPTl (" the 
shouting is made to cease," na»n, Jer. ib. 33. TO.) 
Lowth in loc 

Isa. XXI- 17. " At the rebuke of five shall ^— —~~— you 
flee ;" this is defective— n:i 31 " ten thotaand of you," Lev. 
xxvi. 8. Deut zxxii. SO. 
X^iwth in loc. 

Isa. sKXvi. 7. " If thou say," sing. — hut " ye," plur. 2 Kings 
xvlii. 22. Chald. 70. 2 ancient MSS. The connexios re- 
quires this ; for v. 21. "tAfy held their peace."— Opn "the 
people," 2 Kings ib 36. 1 MS. 
Ken. and Lowth in loc. 

Isa. xxxvii. 9. " When he heard it," ]faff<\ tautolagous ; it is 
wanting in 1 ancient MS.— siri "he retomed," 2 Kings 
xix. 9. 70. i. e. " he sent again." lid. 

V.14."Readit — spread it;" it should be, "them." Q has 
been put for in, 3. Kings ib. 14. v 18. " have laid waste all 
the lands {nn-ytitn) and their land." ^'1J "the nations," 
2 Kings ib. 17. and 10 MSS.— v. 20. W "we beseech thee," 
ia wanting ; to be supplied from 2 Kings ib. 19 18 MSS. — 
"thou, Jehovah, art the only " this is defective. — 

O'n'jK "God," ib. — v. 21. "that which thou hast^jrayed 

," defective. — "nyni? " I have heard." Ib. 20. 

Syr. 70. 

786. Readings certainly genuine, ought to be re- 
stored to the text of the printed editions, though 
hitherto admitted into none of them, that they may 
henceforth be rendered as correct as possible ; they 
ought, likewise, to be adopted in all versions of Scrip- 
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ture ; and, till this be done^ they ought to be foHowed 
in explaining it 

787. 2. There are various readings, probably 
genuine ; when the evidence preponderates, but is not 
absolute decisive, in their favour ; of which kind, as 
criticism is not always susceptible of certainty, are far 
the greatest part of various readings ; and the degrees 
of probability being infinite, according to the number- 
less minute alterations of circumstances, down from 
certainty to perfect doubtfulness, it is impossible to 
enumerate fully all the cases which fall under this 
head ; but the most general cases may he distinguished. 

788. Of two readings, neither of which is .unsuit- 
able to the sense, either of which may have naturally 
arisen from the other, and both which are supported 
hy MSS., versions and quotations ; the one will be 
more probable than the other, In proportion to the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence which supports it ; and 
that preponderance admits a great variety of degrees. 

Gen. X. 4. " Dodanim," Heb. most MSa Chald. Vulg. « R«- 
danim," id a few MEiS. TO, 1 ChroD. i. 7. Masor. and most 
HSS. ; the last is rather probable. 
Ken. in loc. and Diss. Gen. $ 90. 

Isa. 'U. 5. " Then shalt thou, ate ("HTn) and flow togeOier" — 
'uTiTi '• shalt thou /ear," in 10 ancient MSS. 30 others ; tliis 
laat is most agreeable to the structnre, for it makes the clause 
parallel to the nest line. 

V. 6. " The praises (ni'inn) of Jehovah"— nSfW " praiie," in 
33 MSS. 3 Edit, ancient Vers. 

V. 9. " The ships of Tarshish {nJBina) the first." 

2 is prefixed, " as at the first," in 25 MSS. and SjT. 
Ken. and Lowth in loc. 
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Math. T. 27> '•<( ■■;x'«*'(> wanting in 51 MSS. Compl. Sjr. 
Goth. Copt. Ethiop. Arab, it has been taken from v. 31. 
Mill. Kust. and Griesb. in loc. 

Mat. vi. 4. (> T« ^nff, wanting in 6 MSS. Valg. Copt and 
some quotations; but found in most MSS. Syr. Arab. Pers. 
and more quotations ; the aeoee shews it to be right. 
Mill, and Grieab. in loc. Whitby Exam. I. 2. c. 2. s. 1. 

Luke ii. 22. " The days of their («ii»«p) purification''— aurn in 
2 MSS. Vulg. Arab. Eng.— -ut.!, io 7 MsS. and Aug. j but 
both are wrong, for ««tc> is best supported, Alei. and 11 
other MSS. Syr. Pers. Ethiop. Goth. Origen.; it has been 
altered, to avoid imputing impurity to Jesus. 

Griesb. in loc. Mill. ib. and Prol. 176. 759, 143& 

John ii. 17. icaripaYi, Com. Edit— cor «^«yiTi«j, in Alex, and 
47 other MSS. Origen. Compi. 2 R. Steph. 
Mill, and Griesb. in loc 

Acts iiL 20. " He shall send Jesus Christ (n? ir; tatm^vyfUM*) 
who was before preached unto you," in many USS. and 
Vuig, — but wftxixtifi'funt " before apfointed," in Alex. 32 
more, some them ancient, byr. Arab, ancient quotations. 
2 Edit. It. Steph. the last is most probable, and is confirmed 
by ^ftiuxf"!"''*' being in the Ethtop. which might be easily 
corrupted from it 

Acts sx. 28. <* To feed the church" — rtv xf"**"! Sy- quota- 
tions; but it is wrong. — m<^i«i< ■«< 5mv, in 21 MSS. quota> 
tioDS ; yet wmng>— "'^i«i', in Alex; and 5 more very ancient 
MSS. Armen. Iren. and other quotations ; preferred by some 
for the antiquity of authorities.— Si "w, in most MSS. Vulg. 
Ethiop. quotations; generally preferred for the number of 
authorities. This last seems rather probable, as there might 
be a motive to alter it, or add a gloss. 

Mill, in loc. and Frol. 1365. Grot Benson, and Griesb. 
in loc. 

1 Tim.iii. 16- Great is the mystery of godliness ; God (5t«*) 
was manifest," &c. So it is in almost all MSS. Alex, it 
doubtful ; but it U never ao quoted by the Fathers in contra- 
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renieg, prior to Gregory of Njssa ; it is said to have been 
put in by MacedoniuB or Ao&stasiuB; it suits the sense best, 
anit IS probable—*, in Clerm. Vulg. Sjr. Ethit^. Armen. 
and several Latin quotations ; " the mjstery manifest in the 
flesh," is harsh^— •(, in 1 MS. perhaps also in Ales, and in 
several Greek quotations ; it seems, from the accusation of 
Macedonius to have been then common ; but it has no an- 
tecedent. Any of these readings is easily accounted for. 
Mill, in loc and Prol. 489, 1034, 1035. Wetst Prol. c. 
16. § 12. Crell. in loc. Vorst ib. Benson, ib. Griesb. 
' ib. Eiyke's Connei. c. 12. 

789. Of two readings equally, or almost equally^ 
supported by external evidence, that is probable^ which 
best suits the sense, or the nature of the language, or 
which could not, so readily as the other, have been 
written by mistake. 

Isa xxtiv. 16. "Jtfy moufA, it (Min -B) hath commanded, and 
Am Spirit,*' &c. Here is a disagreeable change of person ; 
but nin' 'S, " the month of Jehovah," in 3 ancient MS^. 2 
others. 70. 
Ken. and Lowth in loc. 
2Cor. V. 15. "if(»0 one died for all," is omitted in many 
MSS. some of them very ancient, and in quotations ; but 
the sense requires it; and it might be easily left out be- 
fore ilf. 
Mill. Eust. Griesb, in loc. and Prol. 748. 
2 Tim. ii. 19. Eyti Kk^i*!— — r« nt/iM Xfirrm ; bat Kafuv, in 
S3 M^S. iDost ancient Vulg. Syr. Arab. Copt. £thiop. quo- 
tations. The sense requires it. 
Mill. Kust. and Grie^. in loc. 

790. The sense, and other internal evidences, may 
even render the reading of a few MSS. probable, in 
in opposition to that of the greater number, and of ver- 
aions and quotations. 
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Psal. xiii. 1. « Why hast thou forsaken me V -inaiy ; but 
'jnn^t? in 1 MS. ; this comes nearer to raS^xt*" in Matth. 
xivii. 4€. Mark xv. 34. but it ia not the same, and, there- 
fore has not been altered from design ; it is, conaequentlji 
of greater authority. "Why art thou so tar from helping 
me.' wwo ; but 'JijfWD " from my cry." in 6 MSS. ;— this 
last is probable. 

Ken. in loc. and Diss. Qeo. c. 36, 216. 
Iia. T. 1. " Now will I sing — — 1« my beIoved."^Tl? 
" a song," is added in I ancient MS. and the metre requires 
it — " A sosg of my fofovaf," "m; perhaps for O'in"of 
foves." This avoids the impropriety of making tbe author 
the same to whom it is sung. 
Lowth and Ken. in loc. 
Isa. iz. 14. " The Lord wiU cut oS* head and tail, &c. or 
■WW one day." — C»"3 " iu «ae day." in 8 MSS, Eng. The 
s-enoK requires it. 
Ken. and Lowth, ib. 
Isa. X. 5. "0 Assyrian, the rod of mine Migcr dt3 mn nam 
'^m.^'and he tbe staff in tjieir hand is my indignation. 
But inon, in S ancient MSS. 3 more. 70. Alex, "the 
st^ in whose hand is mine indignation." The sense re- 
quires this, 
lid. ib. 
IsfL. pix. 18. " Where are thy wise men ? — and Jet them tell." 
1 J8 here superSuous and embarrassing. !M3, "let them 
come, and," &c. is added in 3 MSS. «ild ia agreeable to the 
structure. "And let them know," lim — ^" let them dsdare." 
iriV'. ro. Vttlg. 
Lewtli in loc. 
Iga. XXV. 2. " Thou haat made a palace of strangers (0"M) to 
be no dty." 0*li, " the proud," in 3 MSS, and 70. these 
two words are often confounded; the last is preferable. — 
onx " adversariea," in 1 MS. but less probable. — V, 5, 
"the BMse {ai^"iT)<^ strangers;" but ani in 70, which 
makes it psraUel to " terrible," »a Psal. Ht. 5. Ixsxvi. 14. 
33 
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lid. in loc. 

Isa. xsx. 32. " where ntOin the grounded staff shall pass ;" this 
gives no sense, rroio, "the rod of correction'* in Z MSS. 
Prov. xiii, 15. 
lid. ib. ■ 

Acts si. SO. " They spake vf»t mt iM^tirmt, to the hellenistical 
Jews ;" so most MSS. but it answers not to t. 19. the in- 
formation is of no moment, and is not new, ch. vi. 1. lAAvwf, 
in Alei. Vulg, Syr. Arab. Ethiop. " Greeks," Gentiles. 
This is proper, and g;ives new informatioQ ; it was the first 
instance after Peter. 

Mill. Benson, and Griesb. in loc 

2 Cor. V. 3. " If so be that being clothed (itivftifutu) we shall 
not be found naked." So most MSS. Vers. Clem. Alei. 
some copies of Ambrose and Chrysost. j but the sentiment is 
trifling, and connects not with v. 3. nor v. 4. — iiJ'vra^Hi, 
" we be even unclothed ;" in Clerm. Germ, both very ancient, 
some copies of Ambr. and Chrys. Ital. Tertul. twice. This 
implies a seeming contradiction, and therefore has been cor- 
rected into the former reading. . But the contradiction is 
not real ; " though stript of oiir body by death, we shall not 
be naked, because we shall receive a glorious body,' v, 1. 
this connects well with v. 2. and v. 4, and is most probable. 
Mill, in loc. 

791. The Samaritan Pentateuch^ alone may render 
a reading in the books of Moses highly probable, if it 
be supported by the sense, connexion, or parallel pla- 
ces, in opposition to another found in MSS. and ver- 
sions, but unsuitable to these internal circumstances. 

Gen. XI. 13. xxxv. 7. OTiSk, meaning the true God, has here a 
plural verb, which is wrong ; but it is singnlar in Sam. in all 
the copies of it. 

792. One or a few ancient versions, may render a 
reading probable^ when it is atrongly supported by the 
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sense, conBexion, or parallel places, in opposition to 
one which suits not these, though found in other ver- 
sions and in MSS. 

Gen, liv. 20, " He gave tjtiies"— ambiguous, whether Mel- 
chizedeck or Abraham ; it seems rather the former; but it 
was the latter, Heb. vii. 4. and 70, Aid. and Vat. have iI'mm* 
mvTti ASfnan, which is probably genuine. 
Ken. Diss. Gen. § 31. 
Isa. V. 30, )>ikS t93]i, " and he shall look to the earth,'* Heb. 
70. Vat. and Alex. — but, " to the heaven above, and to the 
earth below," in MSS. of 70. and in Copt which is proper, 
and agreeable to ch. viii. 23. ; it is countenanced by 70, 
Compl. and Aid. " to the heaven above, and below," and by 
Ar^ " to the heaven, and to the earth below," though boUi 
are also defective. 
Lowth in loc. 
Isa. ix. 20. •' They shall eat every one the flesh of hia own 
arm," V^i. but this is inconsistent with v. 21, or an anti- 
climax, ijn, " of his neighbour," Chald. so Jer. xii. 9. The 
70. renders both, rx fifikX'"H 'f «JtA^*i' i»t«. 
Lowth ib. 
Isa. xiii. 14. *' It shall be as the chased roe." What ? — " die 
remnant," IKI?, 70. 
Lowth ib. 
Isa. xl. 5. " All flesh shall see— together." What T— " the sal- 
vation of God." 70, Luke iii, 6, Isa. lii. la 
Lowdi ib 
Isa* xli. I. " Keep silence," IW'tnn.— " be renewed," WTTin, 
70. agreeably to the structure. 
. Lowth ibij 

793. The concurrence of all, or most of the an- 
cient Tersiotts, in a reading not found Id MSS. now 
extant, renders it probahle, if it be agreeable to the 
aense, though not absolutely necessary to it. 
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i San. k. 7. Bf't6, " to the mut f knt O'n'JBn w-vh, « to the 

the Bin of Qod," is only 1 MS. but in Cfaftld. andalltb« 

ancient Teraions. 

Ken in loc. and Diss. Gen. p. 87. n. 
Fsal. xcvii. 11. "Light is sou^h," fit : this a a hanh metaphor ; 

but nil, " ariseth," in all the ancient versions except Chald. 

So PsI. cxti. 4. 
Isa. xxxi. 6. " lliey have revolted," ip'Opn ; bat, " ye have 

revolted," ip'Djrn in all the ancient verBiona. 
Lowth ib. 

794. Conjectural readings; strongly sup|>orted by 
the sense, the connexion, the nature of the language, 
or ^milar texts, may sometimes have probability ; es- 
pecially, when it can he shown, that they would easily 
have given occasion to the present reading ; and, read* 
ings, first suggested merely by conjecture, have, in 
several cases, been afterwards found to be actually in 
MSS. 
Gen. i. 8. "And God saw that it was good," is wanting of the 
second day, but is found in v. 10. in the middle of the third 
day. Either, " and the evening," &c. has been transposed 
from v. 10. to V. 8. or " and God saw," &c. from v. 8. to v. 
10. This last seems preferable ; for the 70. has It in both 
pIficeB. 

Ken. Diss. 06n. § 80, 81. 
Joah. xiiv. 19. iSsin nb, " Te cannot serve the Lord." TTiis 
seems atr&nge, after exhortations to serve him, and before 
reasons for serving him. iS^f) vh, " cease not to serve the 
Lord," properly enforced by the reasons which fellow. 
Ballet's Notes, V. 3. p. 2. Ken. Diss. 2. p. 375. 
Fsat. Ixxviii. 2. is not suitable to the Psalm, which is histori* 
cal i the pronoun H sing, but plur. in v. 3. It is quoted 
Mat. xffi-. 35. as froOi k prophet, and as a prediction of tiie 
Messialk^s ipeaking lia parable^} iit is, Ukewlie, or^toatly 
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«|Boted from Ii&ish, in Forphfr. Jeroio. seme capiea m his 
time, and 5 MSS. tad titerefore hu been nriginatly in 
Isaiah. 

Wetst. Griesb. uul Mill, in loc. 
Isa. aiy. 15. "Glorify the Lord aniu inthe fires;** the 
word is irregalar. on)M3 in 33. MSS. regular, bat strange. 
Hence several conjectures. a'ltra, "in the nTers." 
D'lna, "in the mountains." a"0K3, O'op3, " among the 
nations." o^'iu, " in the islands or distant coasts i" this 
last IB most probable. 

liowth in loc. 
Isa. xxr. 18. " Therefore will he be exalted aiT that he may 
have mercy." OH', "be silentt" which is more agreeable 
to the structure and the sense. 

Lowth, ib. 
Isa. xlii. aa niai n'm, " Thou seest many things." ni»n, 
"seeing," Ken. 107" MSS. 5 Edit Eng. — but probably 
mm n'»o, " seeing thou shalt see," i. e. " surely, indeed." 
Seech, vi. 9. ynw, «he heareth," wrong, pown, "thou 
bearest," in 40 MSS. and all the ancient Tersiona ; the sense 
requires this. • 

Lowth, ib. 

795. Probable readings may have so high a degree 
of evidence^ aa justly entitles them to be inserted into 
the text, in place of the received readings much less 
probable. Such as have not considerably higher pro- 
bability than the common ones, should only be put on 
^e margin ; but, they, and all others, ought to be 
weighed with impartiality. 

796. 3. Readings are dubious, when the evidence 
for, and agunst them, is so equally balanced, that it 
is difficult to determine which of them preponderates. 
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797. When MSS., versions^ and other authorities^ 
are equally, or almost equally, divided between read- 
ings which all suit the sense and connexion, it is diffi- 
cult to determine which of them ought to be preferred. 

Gen. It. 13. JS*)," therefore," Heb. Sam. Aq. — J3 kS, " not bo," 
70. Syr- Vulg. Theodot. Sjm. 
Ken. OiBS. Gen. § 78. 

Isa. iii. 8. " To provoke the eget {"iy) of hia glory," common 
Edit many MSS. irregulaf.— -^IT, most MSS. eereral Edit. 
'1 OB a rasure in one MS. J in one MS. ' in one MS.; per- 
haps it should be pjr, " the cloud," alluding to that above the 
tabernacle. 

Lowth and Ken. in loc. 

Isa. xix 18. "One shall be called the city 0*inn of destruc- 
tjon," in moat MSS. and Edit Aq. Theodot Syr. some 
think, to intimate tiie destruction of the Jewish temple in 
Egypt ; others, as in the Arabic it signifies " a Hon," for 
Lentopolis. Oinn, ■* of the ann," in 11 MSS. 5 Edit Sym. 
Vulg. Arab. 70. Compl. Talmud, several copies of the 13th 
century mentioned by Aben Ezra, quoted by Onias in favour 
* of the Jewish temple in Egypt, as predicting the place of it, 
Heliopolis. Some prefer the former, which they think, has 
been corrupted by Onias, designedly, in some copies of the 
Heb. and most of the 70. which have »ritiK, "of righteons- 
ness." Others prefer the latter, which they think has been 
comipted by the Jews of Palestine designedly, from ha- 
tred to the Egyptian temple. Perhaps the latter is rather 
preferable. 
Keo. in loc. and Diss. Gen. $ SI, 136. Lowth in loc. 
Ikenii Diss. 16. Owen's State of the 70. p. 41. Bry- 
ant's Obs. p. 131. 

Mat V. 22. " Angry with his brother ii«» wWumt cause," most 
MSS. Syr. Copt Goth. Cypr.— wanting in 3 MBS. Vulg. 
Arab. Etbiop. Justin. Irenee. &c. in Greek copies according 
to Augustio. 
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Mill, in loc and Prol. 304. 343, 569, 384, 857, 1256. 

Whitby, Exam. 1. S. c. 1. $ 1. Campbell and Grieab. 

in loc. 

Mat. vi. 13. 'Or> n ict„ f, |3«c-iA(«, &c. most M.^S. Syr. Goth. 

ChrjgoBt — but wanting in 3 most ancient MSS. CompL 

Hebrew of the NazareneB Vulg. Copt. Arab. Sax. Orig. 

Cyril. Greg. Njsa. all Latin Fathers, and in Liike xi. It 

was the common conclusion in Greek liturgiea, ^lence it has 

been interpolated. 

Mill, in loc. and Prol. 385, 888. 1098, 1360, Whitby, ib. 
§ 2. Campbell and Grieab. in loc. 
John vi. 56. there is added, mttut i> ifti i ^»rtif, Mty* » r« 
*»-rfi. A^nt, ttii^t Xiyn iif*, i" fw >mSiiti re rtifut tu uiav 

Camb. gr. and lat. Mill, thinks it genuine, (Prol. 779, 780, 
iS68.) but it has been interpolated from a gloss. 

Simon, N. T. p. 1. c. 30. Campbell and Grieab. in toe. 
S Cor. li. 3. " Corrupted tm» nni lurMtmrn from the simplic- 
ity.**— ^ilyMTiiT»<, " chastity," ancient Latin quot..— iirnr«- 
T»s KM T»j iv>i»tvT»t, some ancient MSS.— «»A«TijTif mi «y- 
MT«T*(, one MS. Mill, in loc. thinks these a gloss ; but ac- 
cording to Kuster. preef. they are genuine ; no gloss was 
necessary, nor are the words synonymous ; they both refer 
'to what precedes. 
Rom. xi. 6. Ei it (| ify<i«>, &c. to end of the verse, are found in 
the greatest number of MhS. but wanting in the most ancient, 
Alex. Clenn. Germ. Vulg. Copt. 

Erasm. Zeger. Est. Grot. Mill. Griesb. in loc. 
i John ii. 23. 'O iia/^m ri> im, uij r*r x*rtf* tx", wanting 
in most MSS. but found in Alex, and 12 more. — interpola- 
tion or omission equally easy, and no argument can be drawn 
from the conneiion. They are inserted in Eng. in a diierent 
character. 

Mill, and Grieeb. in loc. 
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798. The se&ac; aod other interaal evideoces, may 
plead 9o Btrongly foroae readiag^ aod the authority of 
MSS. aDd versions so strongly for another^ as to ren- 
der it doubtful which ought to be preferred. 

iiB. i. IS. n■vtp^ I'M, Eng. "iniquity, even the boImui meet- 
iag." ' There ire nuiydil&renttnnslitione; the leaseofall 
«f ihem gatidt but oat arising Dttunlly tram the phrase.-.— 
■H-iix. aix, 70. "the fast and the B(4emn toeeting;" it 
waa Batumi t» meotion it, as Joel i, 14. ii. 15. 
Houbig. and Xiowth in I^oc 

Bom. TJi. 25. St/xncf" '4* *'?• " I thank God," roost MSS. 
jmd Verfc — xft ^' ''*• S'*". " But thanks be to God," in 3 
IdbJS. and Jerotn.; but this is spionj'mous with the former, 
ami witrae BU|fH>rted. — k^* '« ®<i^ "the grace of. God,*' in 
4 aacient HSU. VuJg. Irente. Orig. and other quotations, 
nil ipves a proper answer, and is a proper proof of the 
inference in ch. viii. I. 
Mill, in loc. and Frol. 679, 934, 1332. Locke in loc. 

799. Both the external and the iatemal evidence 
may be so much divided between two readings^ as to 
render it doubtful which- of them demands the pre- 
ference. 

Som. xii. 11. TftKTTta JltfAdwrif,** serving the Lord," Alex. 
12 more. Vuig. Sjr. Arab. Ethi<^. several dreek quot. 
all the Latin except Ambr. Edit Com^. 1 Emsm. fiez. 
This gives a goad and obvious seose, «nd .piHDts out the 
dgeotefoeaL— MUKM*! "the«pportunity,'>in2of St^^ kss. 
iCier«. <>erm. ItaL Ambr. EdiU &■ &c. of Erasm. Stei^. 
"l^aa, to<v gw«8 fl |ifoper aoiee, the regulation of 2sal ac- 
carebng -to teasDos, txtt lose obvious, and r^erefore .nugfat be 
altered. 
Mill, in loc and Prol. 643. Crell. Vorat Ciriesb. in loc. 

800. There are passages, especially in the Old . 
Testament, where the paucity of independent MSS. 
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or their discordance^ the obscurity, or the variations^ 
of the versions, or other defects of evidence for any 
one reading, render it very doubtful what is the gen- 
uine reading, and leave room for different conjectures. 
Isa. iz. 9. "AD tiie people (Ijri'} sAoU know." Wbatf 
mail, " cany themselves haughtily," which makes it parallel 
to the next clauBe, Chald. — ir^', "are depraved," Houbig. 
1 MS.— 1■l^^^ " shall speak," referring to iiMtS, "and say," 
in the next line. Seeker. 
Lowth in loc. 
{sa. xvii. 2. " Hie cities imp of Jroer Jire forsaken," but, 
to say, cities of a city is improper, and it has no relation to 
Damascus. — njf ijf, "for ever." 70. — "are laid waste," 
Chald. 
Lowtfa, ih. 
Isa. lii. 15, •' So (nr) ^tall he sprinkle many nations." This 
is the constant sense, here supposed metaphorical, of the 
word; but it is always followed by*??. — ^vfiMtrtmu,"ma.- 
ny nations shall admire," 70. thus it is parallel to the next 
clause; but what have they read J — 'i'vtr is so used. ch. ii. 
2. Jer. xxxi. 12. li. 44. hut it is unlike the other word. 
(Secker.)^lin' is like it, and is used for "looking with 
approbation or admiration," Psal. xi. 7. xvii. 15. xxvii. 4. 
Ixviii. 2.and for "looking onGod,"Exod. xxiv. 11. Job. 
xii. 26. (Durel. Jabb.) 
1,0 wth in loc. 

801. No dubious reading should be taken into the 
text, in place of what is already there ; for, no al- 
teration ought to be made in the received copies, with- 
out positive reason ; and, such dubious readings as 
are - already in the text, should be marked as such, 
and the others put on the maigin ; but; every person 
is at liberty to use his own judgment in choo^ng which 
he pleases. 

34 
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802. 4. There are readings which are wrong; 
and of this kind, are far the greatest part of the varia- 
tions from the received copies ; but, to it belong, like- 
wise, several which have, by the injudiciousness, the 
inattention, or the prejudices of transcribers and edi- 
tors, been admitted into, these ; and such readings are 
either certainly wrong>^-or, probably wrong. 

803. All readings are certainly wrong, which stand 
in opposition to the several classes of readings certain- 
ly genuine ; of which, therefore, many examples have 
been already given ; but others may, without impro' 
priety, be added ; particularly, such as have been 
very generally received, and yet bear plain marks of 
their being corruptions, as implying barbarism, incon- 
sistency, or the like. 

1 Sam. ii. 3. D^'BD wtg tir, ■■ let— ^rrogancy come out of 
your mouth." — kS is omitted, " let not," &c. Chald. 70. 
8jr. Arab. Eng. The sense requires it,— llJTJ k't\ " and 
actions are not weighed ;" this ia absurd ; bu iSl, " and by 
him,'* Keri, about 40 M^S. Eng, Vulg. 
Ken. in loc. and Dias. 1. p. 450. 
1 San, zii. 10. ipjtn, " and thtg cried, IDK'i and he laid." 
but novn, "and they said." Keri, above 50 MSS. 
Ken. ib. and Diga. Oen. § 38. 

804. Readings which imply barbarism, solecism, or 
absurdity, may bp pronounced certainly wrong, though 
we know of no reading, certainly right, to be substitut- 
ed in their place. 

Isa. xliv, 8. imn no where occurs. — ^im'n in 2 MSS. perhaps 
it should be itn'n, " fear ye." Seeker. 
Lowth in loc. 
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805. All readings are probably wrong, which stand 
in opposition to such as are probably genuine ; and 
these, too, have been already exemplified in many 
imtances. 

806. Readings which imply considerable irregular- 
ity, or impropriety, are probably false, though it 
be .not clear what reading should be adopted instead 
of them- 

807. Readings, certainly or very probably false, 
ought to be expunged from the editions of the Scrip- 
tures, and departed from in versions of them, how- 
ever long and generally they have usurped a place 
there, as being manifest corruptions, which impair the 
purity of the sacred books. 

. 808. Among texts, the true reading of which is con- 
troverted, the most remarkable in several respects is 
1 John V. 7, 8. where the words, $p ry cwtttut o Tunig 
\oyett »€u TO aiywt TtiofMt^ »at ouroi tit r^tif » im' 
»M rgsit ('«' fbxgtvgootTtf w ft) <yiff are by some held 
to be genuine, and by others to be spurious ; and, all 
the kinds of evidence, both external and internal, hav- 
ing been urged on both sides, it is only by a fair com- 
parison of them all, that it can be determined, in 
which of the four classes this reading out to be 
placed. 
MUL in Ittc. Wet . ib. Bengjel. ib. Griesb. ib. Simon, 

N. T. p. 1. 18. Marsh's Michael. Pappelbantn. 
External. MSS. For the text.^ — It is supposed to be in 8 of 
Steph- Vat some seen bj Simon, one mentioned by Eras- 
mus, some by Cajetan, some by Valla, some by the Louvaine 
divines ; it is in 2, the Dublin and Berlin MSS. — Against it. 
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It is not in anj or Steph. nor in the ViL nor in an; Men bj 
Simon. Erxsmus says not that he saw one, nor has anj per- 
Bon found it. Cajetan was miainformed, and Valla is mis- 
repreaented. The Lonvaine divines mean Latin copies. 
The Dublin Mri. is rer; modern ; and the Beriin MB. has 
been carefull7 collated bj Pappelbaum, and proved to be 
almost a mere transcript from the Comptntengian. 

Veraions. For it. Vulg. ; in all Edit and most M3S. ; all 
modern versions ; sappotted to be in Ital> and Armen.— 
Against ft. Arab. Ethiop. Copt Pen. Roas. Syr. m lU ' 
A1S.S. and some Edit Armen. in all ancient ci^es. Vulg. 
in many MSS. and the most ancient ; in others, difierentlj 
placed ; in Jerome's and Ital. Luther, in some editions. 
Zuin^. BuHinger. Eng. edit till after 1556. 

Quotations. For it (Greek.) Dissertation placed in Atha- 
nis. Lateran Council, as from some Greek copies irf' the 
ISth century. Calecas, 14th century. (Latin.) supposed in 
Tertull. and CypHan, and Explan. fidei; it is in the Pre- 
face to the Catholic Epistles, Victor Vitens. Vigilins Tiq>- 
sens. Fulgentins; v)d is positiTely rejected by none.— 
Against it (Greek.) No Antenicene writer, nor Nicene 
Council ; no writer for above 700 years, though it mig^t of- 
ten ha¥e been for their porpoee. (Latin.) No writer for 
above 800 years. Tertnll. and Cypr. are misuitdefstood. 
The Preface to the Catholic Epistles is spurious and late ; 
all the others are too late. The text could not be positively 
rejected, because it was not known. 

Editions. For it. Compl. Erasm. 3d- Sec Steph. Beza, 
and all the common ones derived from thesc^^Against it 
Erasm. 1st and 3. Alb. Hagaenau. Strasburg. Colineeus, and 
several derived from these. Griesb. 

Internal. Connexion. For it The connexion is imperfect, 
as there would be only witnesses on earth ; it is referred to, 
T. 9. " the witness of God ;" it is a ^roof of v. 5, 6. and 

lutiperly beings with an, v. 7, and not with >«(, t. 8. 

Against it Tht connexion requires it not ; three witnesses 
are Bufficient, and the qM»tle says not that they are "on 
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earth." V. 4, refers not to this, but to what follows, and 
the proof does begin with in. The conneiion will not bear 
it ; it diejoins v. 6. and v. 8. improperlj ; and the same wit< 
ness would be unfairlj reckoned twice. 
Occasion. For it The text has been omitted bj the Arians 
or Gnostics, accidentally and easily ; it could not be added 
&om a gloss, because there ia no such gloss in any Greek 
Ms.— Agunst it. It was a mystical interpretation of v. 8. 
written on the margin of some Latin copies ; whence it was 
' taken into the test, and translated into Greek ; it could not 
eauJy be «utted accidentally, far less so, generally. 
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Tfie ExpK(Mtion of Separate Words, 

809. The first and nmplest object of explanatory 
or interpretative criticism, is, separate words. 

810. The difficulties in'these regard — the eombina- 
tion of letters into words — irregular forms and flexions 
— the general signification of words — their -different 
kinds, as nouns, verbs, particles — and the determina- 
tion of the kind to which they belong ; and these 
several classes of difficulties sug^st a natural distri- 
bution of this branch of cridcism. 



The Combination of LeUers itUo Words. 

811. The proper combination of letters into the 
different words which they were designed to form, na- 
turally claims our first attention, both by its analogy 
to corrective criticism, and by its being fundamental 
to what is properly .explanatory. 

812. All ancient MSS. being written without any 
distances between words, they cannot show in what 
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manner the author meant that the words should be 
distinguished; and, in distinguishing them rightly, 
there is often difficulty ; and mistakes may be, and 
have been committed. 

Ken. Diss. Gen. § S8, 134. 
813. One word may he, and has sometimes been, 
improperly divided into two. 

pBalm. cvi. 7. "They provoked Q''?p"tt the sea;" this »a 

superfluous. O'V- 

Ken. Diss. Gen. p. IS. n. 
Mark vi. 3J. " Give me (t j «inwi literaUy, " out of her") 

" the head,'* &c. So most MSS. ; •;<»« to be supplied. (Be- 

ia) ; but this is an awkward phrase. — <|«vtik " immediately," 

all Vers. 
Mill, in loc. 

814. Two words may be, and have been improper- 
ly united into one. 

Paal. Ixxiii. 4. "Nobands (distresses) isto their death," Oniob; 
this is obscure.~on US'?, " happen to them t perfect and 
firm is their strength." Merrick, addenda. 

815. Letters, which belong to the end of one word, 
have been separated from it, and joined to the begin- 
ning of the subsequent word. 

1 Chron. ii. 18 " Caleb begat Azubah (n^'T n» nPK) wifa 
and Jenathi" this is absurd. The TO. Vulg and Eng. 
mistranslate.— .nijf'Y nK irwM " begat Jeriotii of Azubah hifi 
wife" Syr, Arab. 
Een. Diss. 1. p. 482. 

816. Letters, which belong to the beginning of one 
word, have been added to the end of the preceding 
word. 
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Hos. yi. S. 1W I'DBirai, " ^nd thy judgmetOM the li^t goeth 
forth ;" tiiia gives no sense. — *iWO 'SSiTni, " And my judf;- 
ntent shall go forth ai the light," all ancieat Vers, except 
irulg. 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. Sir. 

817. When, id later MSS. and in editions^ words 
came to be written with distances between them, they 
were distinguished only according to the judgment of 
tile transcribers and editors, who had no other means 
of direction than we still have ; and, therefore, their 
judgment has no authority, further than it appears to 
be well founded ; and, when they differ, the difference 
ought to he impartially examined. 

Isa. liv. 9- '0'2 "For the waters." Maaora.— 'Q'3 "aa the 
days,'' in 2 HB^. 2. Edit Chald. Syr. Vulg. Sjm. Theod. 
Ren. and Lowth in loc. 

818. Versions, quotations illustrated or applied, 
and commentaries, show how the authors of them dis- 
tinguished words ; and, where they differ, suggest dif- 
ferent modes of arrangement, which ought to be fair- 
ly examined ; hut, as these authors were not infalli- 
ble, we have the same right to distinguish the words 
differently, and, generally, the same means of judg- 
ing, which they had. 

819. Whenever, therefore, a text can be explain- 
ed, or a difficulty removed, by altering the present, 
or the common distinction of the words, such alter- 
ation may be made without scruple. 

2 ^m. T. 2. tfxio Twn, - thou wast he that leddest out ;" 
both the words are irregular.^ — K<si?n ;i"n, Keri. n"n in 
14 MSS. irsion in 21 MSS. 
Ken. in loc. and Diss. 1. p. S4. 
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620. In judging how letters ought to be combined 
into words, great regard ia due to the nature of the 
language ; the words, formed by the combination, 
must always be such as belong to it ; and those, which 
are regular, should be preferred to such as would be 
unusually anomalous. 

Isa. ii. 11. "The loftj looks (plur.) shall be humbled, and 
the haaghdness," &c ni7t Sav (ging ) ns "hov. 
Lowth in loc. 

821. Of different arrangements of letters into 
words, coDsistent with the nature of the language, 
that ought to be preferred which best suits the sense 
and connexion, though it be not so entirely regular 
or common as the others. 

822. But, generally, the nature of the language, 
and the sense of the place, concur in favouring the 
same combination of letters ; and, when they do, that 
combination is certainly right 

» 

823. When a particular combination, suitable to 
the language and the sense, is likewise countenanced 
by MSS. versions or quotations, this is a further con- 
firmation of its being right 

Jer. XV. 18. n'nni-n, "Wilt thou be altogether F" this is ir- 
regular, and an abrupt transition to God. iTn Xivn, " it is 
become," in 1 ancient MS. 70. Vulg. 

Ken. in loc. and Diss. 1. p. StS. Wall in loc. 
Jer. «iii. SS. "'fliou shalt say w?D no nn what burden?" 
this is odd and incoherent. — (taran aiw, " Ye are the bur- 
den." 70. Vulg. 
Ken. lb. p. 518. 

36 
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J»m. Y. 12. "Legtyefatl" (n( imfirn) Wtenlij " into hypoc- 
rigy." — So most MSS. — i*-a mfirn, "under judgmeat," in 
Alex, and 8 few others, some Edit Vnlg. Sjr. Arab. 
Ethtop. 
Mill, in loc. and Prol. 1308. Griesb. in loc 



Irregular Forms and Flexions of Words. 

834. In the Hebrew of the Old Testament there 
are many words which have some irregularity in their 
form. 

835. The Jews, and on their authority, or in imi- 
tation of them; many christians, suppose all these irre- 
gularities to have beenintended by the inspired writer, 
and to contain some mysteriousim caning ; but the 
supposition is groundless, and the mysteries inferred 
are imaginary and often ridiculous. 

826. These irregularities regard either the vowe] 
points, or the letters. 

827. Of those which regard the vowel points, some 
indicate f^Ise readings ; as, when a word is left wholly 

_,without pointsy because it was supposed not to be gen- 
uine, or has not its own points, but those of another 
which ought to be substituted in its place. 
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828. Other irregularities in the vowel points, only 
show the injudiciousness of those who affixed them ; 
and, therefore, no regard should be paid to them, but 
the words considered and interpreted, as if they had 
been regularly pointed. 

Glass. 1. 3.t.3. can.31. 

829. Of irregularities regarding the letters, many 
consist in the defect, the redundance, the transposi- 
tion, or the change of some of them ; and all such are 
false readings, owing to the blunders of transcribers, 
though consecrated by the Masora ; and ought to be 
corrected. 

Jsa. III. 5. G^'Kin, K 19 superfluous, and not pointed.— ^'in in 
8 MSS. and is regular} "they were ashamed." 
Lowth and Ken. in toe. 
V. 28. Q'lJ TiDJnS, the first word is very irregular j ' is want- 
ing, and n superfluous ; it should be QlJn 'j'jnS, "to'aift 
the nations." 
Honbig. and Lowth in loc. 
Ezek. xiv. I. K13'i, irregular. — ItU't in 2 MSS. which is right ; 
others vary. M3-| in 28 MSS. ; 1K13*) in Z MSS. 
Ken. in loc. and Diss. Gen. p. 83. n. 

830. Otherirregularitiesrespecting the letters seem 
to arise from a mixture of different persons, tenses 
and conjugations ; and it has been common to suppose, 
that such words unite the sense of both the forms which 
are mixed in them ; but the supposition is without 
foundation, the irregularity being only a false reading, ' 
which ought to be corrected. 

Glass, ib. 

Exod. XXV. '31. TVBTi^, an irregular compound o(T}Z"j.'n " thou 
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Bhalt makr," and IWJJ", « let be made." It is aappoaed t» 
contaia some m^terioui meaning ; but it has none. The 
connesioD shews the Former reading to be right; and it is 
found in the Sam. and ^wve 140 MSS. 

Ken. in loc. and Diss. 1. p. 402. Diss. Gen. § 42, 52. 

Isa.lxiii. 3. 'rh*in, componnded of the future '?tuti"I wilt 
stain/* and the preterite 'rhtui " I have stained." — but 
mStUK in 1 MS. which is regular, Tiz. the future with the 
affix pronoun, affected bj the conversiye i before, " I have 
stained them." 
Glass, ib. Ken. and Lowth in loc. 

Jer. uii. 33. tJl^EfV- '^ compound, with jod paragogical, of 
the prteterite rijtf'*. ani^ participle H^tf 1*j " w^'o inhabit- 
edst, and still clo'st inhabit;" but na- in Keri, and II MSS. 
and nsw in 1 MS. ; the former is best supported, but the 
p©ints are wrong.— ^nj^pp a compound, with jod paraggg. 
of the praterite r)i^\?' and' participle p^Jpp, both in Pjh. 
" nestled and nestleth/* but nilps in Keri and 9 MSS. and 
nJJipo in 7 MSS. ; it is the participle wrong pointed ; " thou 
inhabitedst Lebanon, nestling in the cedars."— *iun], bat 
ninj in Keri and 59 MSS., which is ri^t 
Ken. in loc. Glass, ib. 

' 831. There are^ likewise^ irregular words which 
seem to be campounded of different roots ; and which 
have^ therefore, been supposed to imply the significa- 
tion of both J but these, too, are only false readings, 
and ought to be corrected. 

Jer. ii. H. " Hath a nation changed (TDTin) their goda," com- 
pounded of ^10 "to change," and ^D' "to boast;" but 
I'Snn in 65 MSS-, which is regular from Tin. 

Ezek. xiivi. 11. 'nia-om «AndI will do good," compound- 
ed of 3113 and 30-; but 'nX'm from the former, in 23 
MSS. 

Zech. X. 6. O-nuiffJni compounded of aw "to ait." which 
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would ^ve O'lUVni, uid 3W " t« refUru," Which would 
give anisvni " I bring thero again to place them," Eng.— 
but the former is regular In £5 MSS. "I will set them." 
Glass, ib. Ken. in loc. 



7%€ Signification of Words. 

832. The Scripture being written in dead languages^ 
the words of which habit has not led us to associate 
with the things denoted by them, there must often be 
difficulty in discovering the signification of the several 
words employed. 

833. In discovering the signification of Hebrew 
words, there is peculiar difficulty ; because, that lan- 
guage having been almost wholly lost for several ages, 
and no book, except the Bible, being extant in it, the 
knowledge of it is but imperfectly recovered by means 
of the kindred languages, the ancient versions, atten- 
tion to etymology, and regard to the scope and con- 
hexion ; and, by means of all these, it cannot, perhaps, 
be completely recovered, in every instance. 

834. The Greek having been of more extensive 
and constant usage, it is easier to discover the mean- 
ing of words in the New Testament j but even this is 
not always exempt from difficulty. 
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. 835. Difficulties respecting the signification of single 
words^ are reducible to two, — Obscurity — and Am- 
biguity. 

836. 1. A word is obscure, when there is diffi- 
culty ita affixing any meaning to it. Such obscurity 
proceeds from difTerent causes, according to which the 
means of removing it are likewise dift'erent. 

837. Obscurity sometimes arises from a word being 
rare in the language, or at least in Scripture, especi- 
ally, when it occurs only in places where there is littie 
in the sense and connexion that can indicate its precise 
meaning ; and, in this case, its signification must be 
collected, as well as possible, from its etymology, or 
from the usage of it, in the few instances in which it 
occurs, or from kindred languages. 

Isa. ix. 5. |KD pxD occur nowhere else ;— " battle," lUbbiB 
Eng. Sym. — " violent* preedatto,*' Vulg. — rrtim' i^imvy- 
jMim, "robe gathered together," 70. The phrase is used for 
*' shoes," by the Syriac, in Luke iv. 22. Acts xii. 8. It 
probably means "armour for the legs and feet;" this was to 
be burnt with the " garments rolled in blood ;" which was 
a common custom, Josh. si. 6. Psal. xlvi. 9. Ezek. xxxix. 9, 
10. Nah. ii. 13. 
Lowth in loc. 

Mat.vt. U. AfTtf f-^futi EniotZION; the word occurs notin 
the New Testament, nor 70, nor jn almost any Greeit author; 
its etymoli^ is therefore derived, — 1. from tn and n-i*, 
" substance, essence, means of subsisting." whence " super- 
subs tan tialem," Vulg. " substantialem," suitable to our sub- 
stance, Vatabl. Macknight.— t" of our necessity," Syr. — 
*' alimentarium," Castal. — 2 from drittra, " following," sub- 
auditur lipi^M, "to-morrow;" whence TTin, "of to-morrow," 
Heb. Gospel. Grot, synecdoch. for, " what is sufficient for 
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the future part of life ;" this is not inconsistent with v. 34. 
and is agreeable to Phi), iv. 6. — " quotiilianum,* Ital." daily," 
Eng. and most modem versions. 

Mark liv. 3. AXaSia^ft ; the word is used only here, and in 
Mat ixvi. 7. Lake vii. 37. " alabaster," Jer. Zeger. Grot. 
Eng. Pliny, — or, from • priv. and Aa^mn, " which could 
not be held j"— either " smooth,'* Erasm. or " without han- 
dles," Knatchb.— »'v»T^i'/*»-«, " brake," Eng. ; this is the 
common sense of the word in the New Testament; but it 
signifies also " shook," in Greek writers, and perhaps in 
Luke ix. 39. which agrees better with this pUce. * 
Knatchb. 

Phil. iii. 30. ntXirtiifLa occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament, but often in Greek writers, where it is always used 
with a reference to political society, particularly to confed- 
erated states, living under the same laws and polity, though 
in different places ; — " our polity," that to which we belong, 
Paluret. " our conversation," Eng. ; but this sense is not 
authorized ; our translators have been led to it by sriAiTii<« 
beingtwice used for, " to behave." First, 

Act xsiii. 1. nir*>nriafiJti, " I have lived," Eng. and most in- 
terpreters } but it may refer to Paul's behaviour as a citizen j 
for he was accused as an enemy, and seditious, ch. sxvi. 5. 
"1 have lived as a good citizen." Again, 

Phil. i. 27. HtXirivtrit, " let your conversation be," Eng. ; but 
the apostle had all along considered Christians as united in 
one society, and having a common cause and interest. " Act 
suitably to the Gospel, the bond and charter ol your union j" 
it is so explained by what follows. 

Eph. ii. 19. SofurtXiTxi, a word of the same etymology; " fel- 
low-citizens," Eng. members of the same community. 

838. A word becomes obscure io a particular pas- 
sage, when none of the significations, which it has in 
other passages, there suits the sense ; and, in this case, 
another signification, more suitable, must be gathered 
frona other writers, or from kindred languages. 
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839. A derivative word becomes obscure, when 
the signification^ which it requires in a particular pas- 
sage, is such as cannot naturally arise from an j of the 
significations, of its root or primitive, which are found 
in the Scripture, or common in the language ; and the 
obscurity must be removed by learning other significa- 
tions of the root, from writers in the language, or 
from kindred languages. 
Ilia noun SSii is derived from SSn, which, ia the Hebrew 
Bible, signifies " to be [uerced thruugh, wounded, slain ;" 
it i» therefore rendered " wounded, Blain," w^ere this sense 
is improper. But, in Arabic, the root signifies " to encamp, 
protect,'' &c. and ita derivaliveg have significations corres- 
ponding to these, " a brave man, warrior, soldier." Judg. 
XI. 31, 39. " smite o'SSn the sbin," Chald. wMch is absurd. 
— "the wounded," 70- little better, for there had been no 
battle.^the Vulg. makes an unwarrantable supplement.— > 
Eng. " and kill," which is no version ; but if we render it 
"soldiers," all difficulty is removed— Paai. Ixxxix. 10. 
" Thou hast broken Rahab ^'ttU — " as one wounded," 70. 
Vulg. — " slain," Eng. both flat and improper — " thou like a 
soldier hast broken,'* &c. which agrees with the structure, and 
is confirmed bj Kioil. xv. 3, 6,—Prov. vii. 26. " Cast down 
many a'S'jn — having wounded," 70. Arab, which is no ver- 
sion.— " slain," Chald. Syr.— " wounded," Vulg, Eng. ; but 
if we render it " warriors," it gives an unexceptionable sense, 
and agreeable to the structure. Jer. li. 4. " The stain shall 
fall" (i. e. fall mortally, which is identical;) but, if it be 
rendered "soldiers," it gives a proper sense, and preserves 
a just connexion with the preceding verse. So also v. 47, 
49.— Ezek. xi. 6, 7. This word is thrice rendered " slain," 
in Eng 70 ; but, if soldiers," it makes good sense, and 
perfectly suits the connexion. — ch. xxi. 14. " The sword of 
the stain, of the great men that are slain,'" Eng.— " of the 
great slaughter," Chald. Vulg.; it should be, "the sword 
of the warriors, of the great warrior," i. e. the king of Bab- 
ylon, V. 19. 
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S Sam. zxiii. 6. and 1 Chron. xi. 11. " lift up his spear against 
(Sam. 800, which is wrong) SOO SSn— whom he slew," Eng. 
but this is almost iDcredible. If it be rendered " slaia or 
wonnded," this would have been no act of bravery ; but, if 
" soldiers," the meaning will be, that he cut his way througli* 
Ken. Diss 1. p. 103, &c. 

840. When the obscurity of a word arises from its 
implying an allusionto some particular object, custom, 
or event, it can be removed only by the knowledge of 
that which is alluded to. 

Mat. V, 41. xxvil. 32. Mark kv. 21. Ayy«|no*, "compel," from 
the Persic ; it is taken from the law of forcing to go on the 
king's service to a certain stage or angara. 
Drus. Grot. Lightfoot. Lamy. 

841. 2. As, in all languages, there are words which 
have several different significations, it must often be 
ambiguous which of these significations ought to be 
affixed to them in a particular passage ; and for 
determining this, different means may be employed in 
different instances. 

842. Knowledge of all the significations of the word 
must be presupposed ; for a word is not always used 
in its most common sense ; and, that knowledge can 
be obtained only by an extensive acquaintance with 
the language, and the writers in it, and sometimes, also, 
with kindred languages. 

liuke xii. 29. Mb licnifi^cvlt, '• be not lifted up on high," Vulg. 
Erasm. Zeger. This is its most common sense, agreeablj- 
to its etymology ; but. in this sense, it is difficult to con- 
nect it with the contest. "Be not of doubtful mind," or, 
"in careful suspense," Eng. High things appear " susiiend- 
36 
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ed ;" hj I further metaphor, the tford lignifiea " to vibrate 
orfinctaate;" and hence "to be anxiouB or in guspense." 
This Beose the word haa in Greek writers; and this suits 
the connexion, and is s^noDjmous with ptifinnnn'i. Mat 
vi. 31. 

Grot. Vatabl. Castal. Knstcfab. 

Mat. vi. 3, 5, 16. Artxn"! **r h"**'- The word has the same 
seme in all these places. " 'Hiey have their reward." Eng. 
Valt. Vatab. Caatal. Grot This is the sense of the word 
most frequent in the New Testament ; but it is frigid, harsh, 
and suits not V. 1. "ye have no reward" "They hinder 
their reward ;" the- word is often used in this sense in the 
Greek writers. Dionys. Hal. flutarc. in 70. Eccl. ii. 10. 
Pror. iil. 27. xxiii. 13. Joel. i. 13. This is analt^us to ■»■»- 
X*>uu, " to abitaio," which is the sense it always has in the 
New Testament ; and it is snitable to its etymology and to 
the connexion. 
Knatchb. 

Lnke xL S4. Anx<r' wMfmxXtvit ; it is comoioaly rendered, 
"ye have reetived (using the prteterite for the present) your 
consolation." Eng. Vatab. Grot— rather, " ye kinder." 
KnatcM). 

Mat xi. ]£. " From the days of John the Baptist, until now, 
the kingdom of heaven fint^iriti, k*i ^imrrxi ifr^^nm cvtri, 
sulfereth violence, and the violent take it by force," Eng. 
-^Some, 'The Jews rush into it so eagerly, as it ihej would 
seize it by force,' MunsL Erasm. Vatab. Camer. Grot. 
Lightf. ; but this ia scarcely true, for it met with great oppo- 
sition from the Jews.-~Otbers * The Gentiles seize it,' not 
by descent or inheritance, but extort it from the Jews as by 
conquest ; Hilar. Ambr. Maldonat. Zeger. but the Gentiles 
were not called during Christ's life.— Others, ' is outraged,' 
violently opposed by the Jews, ' and these violent opposeri 
endeavour to storm,' or make a prey of it, Harwood. This 
is agreeable to the meaning of the words, and of some of the 
Hebrew words, which the 70. translate by fim^i ; it was the 
real fact, and it suits the connexion and argument So, 
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Lnke xri. 16. n«« m ttvup fiim^trmi, " every man presseth into 
it,"Eng. most interpreters; but "outrages against it," tio- 
lently attacks and opposes it. lid. 

843. The same word is used both as a proper name, 
and as an appellative ; and, it may be uncertain whe- 
ther, in a particular passage, it is to be taken as the 
one or the other. 

Gen. ii 8. p;j, « pleasure," Vulg.— " Eden," 70. (tiiou^i 
otherwise v. IS.) Eng. which is right; it is a name else- 
where used, and is derived from the former. 

Ch. iv. 16. Ill, '• A fugitive." Vulg.— *' Nod," 70. Eng. so 
called from Cain's state j perhaps "Arabia desert." 
Well's Geogr. V. I. c ]. § 39. 

Ch. xii. 6. Deut. si. sa mio Jibw, « the plain Moreh." Eng— 
" the high oak," 70. there was such in Moreh, Gen. xsiv. 4. 
Josh, xsiv, 25. 26. Judg. iz. 6. 
"Wells, ib. c. 7. § 4. 

Isa. V. 2. fw, "Sorek," 70. Theod.— " chosen," Sym. Vulg,— 
" wi^ the choicest vines," Eng. 

Ch. IV. 9. nwDH, " additions, more," Vulg. Eng. — " the Arabi- 
ans," 70. n'TK, « a lion," Vulg. Eng.—" aud Ariel," 70. nmit, 
"the land." Vulg. Eng — " Adama," 70. 

Ezek. xxiviii. £. btki wm, " the prince of the head, or chief,** 
Vulg.,—" chief prince," Eng. " of Ros," 70. to intimate that 
the Ros, or Russians, were a colony of Meshech or Tubal. 
Wells, ib. c. 3. a. 2. §41. 

844. General terms are used, sometimes, in their 
whole extent, sometimes, in a restricted sense, to de- 
note only some of the particulars included under 
them ; and whether, in any text, they are to be taken 
iu the one way or the other, may be determined by the 
sense as appearing from the scope, the words by 
which they are explained, or those to which they are 
opposed. 
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jTiX, ti%*t*t, signify in general, " vlrtuouB, a person of uDiver- 
sal rectitude." Tliey are determined to this sens^— Bj 
words explaining them. Gen. vi. 9. " N«ih was jKrt," for 
it follows, " perfect, sod walked with God." Psal. xxxii. II. 
"Ye righteous,'* eipluned by, "upright in heart." Fsal. 
xixiii. I. Ixiv. 10. xcvii. 11. cxI. 13. Pror. ix. 9. Ch. 
xxiii. 24. Mat v. 45. "just and unjust," explained by 
" good and evil.'* Luke i. €. " both rightcons," for it fol- 
lows," walking in all commandments and ordinances, blame- 
less." Acts X. 32. " Cornelius juat," " feared Ood, was of 
good report."^By what is affirmed concerning them. Job 
xxxvi. 7- " God withdraweth not his eyes from the right- 
eous," " doth establish them, they are exalted." Psal. y. 12. 
"wiltbless the righteous." Psal Iviii. ll."areward for 
the rig'AieoMS." Mat. xiii, 43. "the righteaua shall shine 
forth ;" these blessings belong not to a single virtue. Luke 
xiv. 14. "the reaurrection of the juatJ" Ch. xviii. 9. "trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous." — Bybein^ opposed 
to terms expressive of wickedness in general. Job xxii- 18, 
19. " counsel of the wicked, the righteous see." Ch. ixvii. 
13— 17. "the portionof a tridlced man, the j'lut shall put it 
on." Psal. i. 5, 6. " ungodly nor unners, the righteous." 
Prov. X, 3. " the soul of the righteous, the substance of tlie 
wicked." Mat. xiii. 49. vniif*vt, hx*tm. Ch. xxiii. 28. 
tiKMit, furrtt ixiKfinmt mj Mtx^af. Luke i. 17. MrtlUf, 
^fnneii ii%aim. 1 Pet iv. 18. hiutitf, urtSiK mi i/mfTiMf. 

In this general sense, the words are applied to laws, or to con- 
duct " Righteous judgments," 8tc a very common expres- 
sion. Luke xii. 57. " Why judge ye not what is (iiiutitt) 
right." Acta iv. 19. "whether it be {*"(*•>) right," Btc. 
Ry an intension of this sense, they denote " eminently vir- 
tuous." Mark vi. 20. of John. — and " perfectly virtuous." 
Rom. iii. 10. "none righteous." Christ * ^iukc. Acts iii. 
14. vii. 52. xxii. 14. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 1 John ii. I. But the 
wivds are often taken in more restricted significatioDS, indi- 
cated by the aame means; and these are various. 1. Inno- 
cence, or guiitlessneaa, in reapect of any particular vice. Geo. 
IX. 4. "a righteous natiun," guiltless in respect of Saxah- 
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David often of himaelf, as to the crimes imputed to him. 2, 
Duty to veD. Luke ii. S5. " Simeon junt and devout." 

3. " Strict justice." Esod. ix, 27". " The Lord righteous," 
in the judgment of hail. Ch. xiiii. 8. "gift perverteth," 
&c. 2 Chron. lii. 6. "The Lord righteous," in punishing. 
Tit. i.8. "just,"eanmerated among m^inj other virtues. This 
sense is frequent, and applied to laws or conduct. Mat xx. 

4, 7. " what is rig'bt I will give" John v. 30. "mj judg- 
ment just." 4 Kind, benign, beneficent, merciful. Ezra 
ix. 15. *' Lord righteous," for we remain, &c. Psal. cxii. 
4. " righteous," synonymous with "gracious," &c and ex- 
plained by " showeth favour," &c. v. 6, it has ^e same 
sense Fsal. cxvi. 5. " righteous" synonymoas with " gra- 
cious, mercifpl." Prov. xii. 10 " righteous regardeth beast," 
and opposed to " cruelty." Mat, i. 19- " Joseph just," for 
" not willing," &c. Grot. Knatchb. Rom. iii, 26. "jas( and 
the justifier," &c. iSome, 'Christ rendered it consistent with 
justice to justify;' some, 'just in keeping hia promise,' 
Locke; but simpler, "merciful," as v. 24. "justified by 
grace," Taylor. 1 John i. 9. "just to foi^ve." The words 
should be rendered uniformly, when the same sense is clear, 
and diflerently from the others. The meaning remains 
somewhat doubtful, when different principles favour differ- 
ent senses, or, when there is no certain principle. Rom. t. 
7. " for a righteous man,"' ' virtuous,' for it is opposed to 
" ungodly," v. 6 and to " sinners," v. 8,— or, ' strictly just,' 
for it is immediately opposed to "good ;" this last is pref- 
erable. Prov. sxix. 7. " The righteous considereth the cause 
of ti)e poor," ' virtuous,' for it is opposed to " wicked j" . or, 
' merciful,' if respecting common life ; or, ' just,' if relating 
to judicial proceedings. Mat. ix. 13. Mark ii. 17. Luke v< 
32. " not to call the righteous ;" it is commonly understood 
of' self-righteous;' but in this sense, the word is never used, 
nor could it be opposed to " sinners ;" it means * truly or 
eminently virtuous,' opposed to " gross sinners ;' he speaks 
comparatively, [157.] and of a total change of life. 
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845. Many words, being common and indefbite, 
equally applicable to many different subjects or events, 
tbey ougbt not to be explained in the same way in all 
tbe places where they occur, but varied end restrict- 
ed, according to the sense, the connexion, or parallel 
texts. 

"The a»miti^(^ Christ,'* is used in rery different Bcnsea, which 
it is of importance to distiiigQish.^* His birth, or coming in 
the body,' John xvi. 28. " comm from the Father, into the 
world." 1 John iv. 2, 3. 2 John 7. — 'Executing his un- 
dertaking,' John xviii. 37. "came into the world," distin- 
guiahed from ■■ was bom." Mat xviii. 1 1. xx. 26. Maik 
X. 45. Luke xvii. 20. ziz. 10. John i. 9. 11. iii. 2. iv. 25. 
vii. 27, 28, 31,41, 42. x. 10. Rph. ii. 17. lTim.i. 15 — 
Hence, particnlariy, 'his entering on his ministry.' So, 
" came after John," Mat. iii. 11. Mark i. T. Lake iii. 16. 
John i. 15, 27, 30. Also, Mat xi. 19. *' Son of man aime," 
&c. John T. 43. " come in my Father's name." Ch. is. 39. 
■For Judgment am I come." — ' Any great, thongh invisible 
interpoBition,' Rev. ii. 5. " come and remove caBdlestick." 
T. Ifi. "come and fight." Cb. iii. 3. " come quickly."— 
Specially, ' the effusioD of the Holy s|Nrit,' John xiv. 18, 28. 
"come unto you."— And 'the propagation of bin retigiou,' 
Mat zvi. 28. "coming in his kingdom," for Mark ix. 1. 
" kingdom come with power." ' The destruction of Jeru- 
salem,' Mat. xxvi. 64. coming ii^^ the clouds," &c, prophetic 
«tyle, for judgment. — Visible appearance for general judg- 
ment,' Mat ivi. 27. " shall come in glory," for it is added, 
"reward every man," &c. this sense is frequent It ii 
sometimes difficult to determine between these senses. 
Mat X. 23. " till the Son of Han be come," — ' till his resur- 
rection,' Monster. Lightf. ; but the phrase never has this 
sense. — ' Till he followed them preaching.* Vatab — ' Till he 
come to destroy Jerusalem,' Zeger. KnatchU — ' Till ^ring 
of the Holy Ghost' Grot. — ' Till the gospel be received,' 
Macknight It is doubtful in what sense it should be tftkea 
in this place. 
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846. As the same word is, sometiraes, taken in a 
good, a bad, or indifferent meaning, it is by the sense 
and connexion that it must be determined, in which 
of these ways it should be understood, in a particular 
tiext. 

Acta xvii. 23. ^imiMiunrriftpt, " too Boperstitious." Eng. 
Erasnt. and alii. — But, " more religious ;** this is a ctuitmon 
fiCDSe of the word : the Athenians were fond of this charac- 
ter ; it suits the apostle'9 design, and gives occasion lor his 
doctrine ; he shows great address, commends where he can, 
yet softly^ hints a rebuke. Grot. Benson. Lardner.— Acts 
iiv. 19. "of their own [itiviiuifutiMt) superstition," Eng.— 
"Religions" this sense suits the connexion: the word is 
used by Josephua in speaking of the Jewish reli^on ; it is 
here used of Agrippa's reli|^oii, and Festus was desirous of 
showing him respect. Benson. 

847. The same word may be used, either in its pro- 
per and literal, or in a figurative and translatitiotis 
sense ; in most cases, it is not difficult to determine, 
particularly by the nature of the thing, or by the con- 
nexion, in which way it should be understood ; but, in 
some cases, it is doubtful ; and yet, the determination 
will considerably affect tlie sense. 

There are many texts which ascribe bodily parts to God ; but 
the nature of the thing, and other texts, show that the tertos 
are used metaphoricatly. 

Geo. iii< 1, &c. " Serpent," is generally understood literally ; 
others, however, think, tliat it should be taken wholly met- 
taphorically. Chandler's Sermons. Gerard, vol. 1. serm. 
4,5. 

" Holy Ghost," often signifies 'the divine Spirit,' John-siv. 
16, 26. XT. 36. xvi. 23. Mat. xxviii. 19. 2 Cor. xiii. 4. — 
often, ' his operation) or the effect of it ;' Acts ii. 4, 33. viii. 
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15—19. 1. 44.~-Acte xii. 1, 8. « We h»Te not faeai^ wheth- 
er there be any Holj Ghost,*' anj goring of mirftculoas pow- 



848. In the NewTeBtament, a word's being under- 
stood according to the usage of Greek, or that of Hel- 

lenistical, writers, will considerably affect the sense ; 
and the determination may be attended with some am- 
biguity ; which; however, may generally be removed, 
at least with sufficient probability. [161. 162. 164. 
165-3 

849. Many words have several distinct significations, 
not reducible to any of these heads, one of which they 
bear in some texts, and another in others ; and, which 
of them they bear in each, must be ascertained by the 
connexion, the construction^ the usage of Scripture, 
and similar passages. 

naif primarily signifies 'a child,' absolutely. Mat. ii- 16. 
MMiAi THi r»ii«i, "the children." Luke ii. 43. !*'«< « ruit, 
" the child Jesus." Mat xvil. 16. Luke viit. dt, 54. ix. 
42.— by the extension beyond the age of childhood, ' a young 
person.' Acts xs. 12. r»i3», of Eutychus, for ii«n«f, v. 9 — 
or even perhaps, 'persons of any age,* Mat. xxi, 15. r*«( 
rai^Kf, the disciples. — Relatively to a master, a 'servant* 
Mat. xiv. S. Herod said rtit ^nirit nimo " to his servants.*' 
Luke Tii. 7- * <r«i( puo, " my servant," for 3i«^ v. S, 8, 10. 
Luke xii. 45. xv. £& So, probably, Luke i. 54. of Israel^ 
where there is an allusiou to Isa. xH. 8, 9, and Acta iv- S5. 
The word is also supposed to signify, relatively to parent, 
'a son.* John iv. 51. « <r»(f *wv ^n, " thy son liveth;" but 
iiH is found in many MSS.— -It is used relatively, or with a 
a genitive, five times concerning Christ Mot. xii. 18. lite i 
irxif full, •' behold my servant," Eng- which is right; for it is 
a quotation from Isa. xlii. 1. where the word is 13^ Acts 
iii. 13. ifaiufi TBI w»ifii luiTiv, "son," Eng. Grot. The 
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spostle U suppOBed to allude to the testimonj at hU baptism ; 
but, there seenis oo reason for the suppositioD ; the allusion 
ig rather to his resurrection and giving tniraculoas powers, 
V. 15, 16. ; it may, therefore, mean " servant.'' v. 26. «mo^»- 
ri«( nt ir»ii» »vt*9, " his son," Eng. but rather " servant :" 
it alludes to Moses, who is often called " servant," never 
"son."' Acta iv. 27. »»i »«» iv'*' »«iJ^ "", "thy holy 
child ;" Eng. called " Son," Psal. ii. part of which is quoted, 
T. 35, 36. ; but it is used of David in the sense of " servant," 
T. 35. and here, in the same sense, in allusion to him as a. 
^pe of Christ. T. 30. /*• «» tufivrtt »»v iyno xmiitf, 
" child," Eng but from the connexion, v. 27. it should be 
" seiTant" " Son" suits Christ's dignity. Vail. Erasm. 
But, I, " Servant ' is not derogatory to him ; he is often so 
called. 2- This is the constant signification of the word in 
the New Testament, when used relatively. 3. In every 
other place, ui*i is used of Christ as sfon. The^e reasons 
preponderate. 
Mat. vi. 27. iJAibii* " stature." " Which of you can add one 
cubit to his stature .^" Eug, cubit belongs to space. But 
i^ituK equally aignifies ' agt;' it is so rendered John is. 21, 
23. Heb-xi. 1. Measures of space are often applied to time; 
"a span," or handbreadth, Psal, sxxix. 5 ; so may a-nz^fi 
' cubit ;' and this sense suits the connexion, v. 25. foibida 
anxiety for life; to speak hereof prolonging it, is, there- 
fore, suitable ; but adding to one's stature is not ; and adult 
persons could not think of it ; a cubit would not be " least," 
Luke xii. 26. where it is preceded by the parable of the rich 
man. " Who can add length to his age ?" or, " prolong hii 
life one hour Y" 
Heylin. Theol. Lect. Campb. in loc. 

850. Different significations of the same word are 
sometimes very remote, and, ia appearance, totally 
unconnected ; but, the most remote are generally unit- 
ed, by means of the several intermediate significations ; 
and by, tracing these, a word may be properly inter- 
37 
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preted in texta, where its primary signification, or any 
of its most common significations , would be totally 
unsuitable. 

Pial xlix. 4. SB'o'j«to a jim-iSie," "riTn "» dark Bayiog}" 
neither, howerer, applicable to the Butgect. Farablea were 
originally used for familiar illustration ; afterwards, for con- 
cealing the meaning ; and IJids proceeded to enigma or riddle. 
The interpretation of such was reckoned great wisdom, 
Jadg. xiv. 12, &c. Prov. i. 5, 6. Hence 'wise saTinga' 
came to signify any important instructioD. Such is here 
given, and called " wisdom, understandiDg." v. 3. 

851. Similar words have sometimes totally different 
significations, which may very readily be, and often 
are, confounded ; but must be carefully distinguished, 
else the sense will be perverted, or obscured. 



The Usage of Nouns. 

852. The peculiar usage of nouna regards their 
several accidents, gender, case, number ; or their va- 
rieties, as substantives or adjectives, abstract or con- 
crete ; and the difficulties attending it arise from ir- 
regularities in relation to any of these. 

Macknig^t on Epistles, Essay 4. 

853. The Hebrew language having no neuter gen- 
der, either in nouns or pronouns, sometimes the mas- 
culine, but generally the feminine, is used in place of ~ 
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it i and this usage being sometimes adapted ia the 
Greek of the New Testament, it is to be decided by 
the sense, and is generally to be admitted, when there 
is not a concord with an antecedent of the same 
gender. 

6Iass.l.3. 1. 1. cld. 

Geo. i. 31. iu tR. Ps&t. cxii. 65. 3it9 masc- for neut. "good.'* 
Gen. 1. 20. naio fern, for "good." ncufc njfi fern, for " evil," 
neut Isa. t. 30. Ecct. ix. 9. Job. v. 9. Ges. xt. 0. and 
oftoD elsewhere. Psal. civiii. S3. K'n fern. Mat. xxi. 42, 
Mark xii. 1 1. itnn, not referring to |3)t, " stone/' TUB, yifi»t, 
" comer," or m^nfm, " head." (Orig. Chrysoet Theophyl. 
Erasm.) but to the whole Benteoce. Be^. Caaaub. John xvii. 
3. «»»* for TW», "thU ia life eternal," viz. " to know thee," 
&c. 

854. The writers of the New Testament sometimes 
use the neuter for expressing a person ; but this ought 
not to he supposed, except when the sense, or some 
other clear principle, requires it 

Mat. i. so. T« yin^ttt Luke i. 35. ymtifuuf, "fAnt which i^ 
bom," vii, "Jesus." Mat. xii. 41,42. itAiih, 'a greater 
perstffl," Christ. Ch. xviii. 11. N«w4wA*f, "that which was 
(those which were) lost." John iii. & vi. 39. 1 Cor. i. 37, 
28. Heb.Tii.7. 1 John v. 4. 1 John i. I, 3.'0 w, "that 
which," the Xtyt, parallel to John i. 1, 14. 

855. As a word has sometimes the very same form 
in different genders, it leaves an ambiguity in which 
gender it ought to be taken, and that considerably af- 
fecting the sense ; but it may generally be determined 
by the connexion, parallel texts, or other means^ 
though not always with absolute certainty- 
Luke vi. 35. " Lend mhAen arixxi^ifnt,*' neut " hoping for 
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nothing agun,*> Eng. Bez. W'llf. Cannb. Grot. HachsptD. 
opposed to " sinners hoping for M much/' v. 34. But if bo, 
the manner of espreeglon would have been rctuDed, and 
■•■iAti^w never means " to hope again,'' bat " to despair j" 
therefiire, taking fLfiir adverlnallj, " not at alt deepairing," 
Macknight. Caropb. But fuiln maj be masc. « causing no 
man to despair,' (the verb having the force of Hiphil, as 70, 
Isa. xiii. 19. and Ecelus. xivii. 21.) Syr. Arab. Pers. ThU 
sense suits Mat. v. 42. and seems preferable. Jun. De Dieu. 
Fetsel. HaDiin Knatchb. Cleric. 
1 Cor. ii. 6. " We speak wisdom i> mt nXmn, (masc.) among 
them that are perfect.'' Eng. ■ Christians' in general, Vatab. 
Casaub. Grot, and others — or ' initiated, far advanced,' and 
" wisdom" means sublimer points- Macknight. But there 
is no open and secret doctrine in Christianitj ; the whole 
gospel is liere evidently meant. — Or neut. " concerning per- 
fect things," Arab, which supposes not the I orinthians to be 
perfect, and suits the connexion ; for the apostle all along 
speaks of things taught, not persons to whom he spoke, v. 7, 
9, 10, 13. This last is the simplest, and the prefert^le ex- 
plication. Knatchb. 

856. The Hebrew nouns haviug no cases by flexion, 
its usage, in relation to them, resolves itselFin'to that 
of prepositions : and, in the New Testament, the cases 
are employed in the same manner as by Greek writers, 
even when they seem to be used promiscuously, as the 
nominative for the vocative. 

Glass, ib. c. 29. 

Mat. i. 20. xxvii. i.9. Mark x. 47. Luke viii. 54. xii. 38. 
jviii. 13. Rom. viii. 15. Gal. iv 6. Eph. vi. 1. 

857. When the cases of nouns are not distinguished 
by their form ; the sense, the usage of Scripture, or of 
the language, must determine in which of them it 
should be taken. 
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Acts vii. 59. Kcftt iva, not " Lord of Jeaus," Fna. Band, 
but " Lord Jesus," and alva^s so elsewhere. 
Glass, ib. c. 4. 

858. The numbers of nouns arc not used always 
with perfect regularity, either in the New Testament; 
or ia the Old. 

859. A singular noun does not always signify an in- 
dividual, but sometimes a multitude of related indivi- 
duals, or even a species. 

Glass, ib. G. 32. 

Gen. iii. 8. " Hid themselvea amongst (yp literallj, ' tree') 

the trees." 
Ch. xlix. 6. " Slew is'K a man, houghed ^IP an oi"— " men, 

oxen." Ch. xiiiv. 25, 8tc. 
Exod. ixiii. 28. " I will send (npnxn ' the hornet') horaeta 

before thee." 
LcT. xi 3. Num. xxi.7. ixxi. 35. Deut. xx. 19. 2 Sam. xix. 

21. Psal. xxxiv. 7. Prov. xvii. 22. ixx. 17, 18- Isa. xv. 9. 

Hos. V. 6. JoD. ii. 4. 
BcT. xxi. 21. i; r^Ttia (the street) " the streets," v. 16, 

860. In the New Testament, the dual number is 
never used ; iti the Hebrew, it is distinguished from the 
plural only by the vowel points; but, if the authority 
of these be admitted, it is often used irregularly, there 
being singulars with a dual termination,' and duals 
with plural significations,* particularly in numerals.* 

Glas!-. ib. c. 23. Schult. Gram. Heb. reg. 71. 

' D'P. wa*er t3 OB*' heaven. DHfllf. mid-ilay. 

■ Lev.xi. 23. D'^^JI "feet," dual, joined with "four." 

1 Sam. ii. I3, CJ'^B'rt "t^**"''' dual, joined with "three." 
EzeL i. 6. DflJJ "wings, ' dual, with "four." Zech. iii. 
9. O'J'J? " eyes," dual with " seven." 
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■ 3 Shun. xu. 6. D*r\J^3'7^ ■fMrM^" PiroT. vi. 81. 
Cyjyp^tff " MveofoU'^'n-aot "tinc« four, twice mtcb." 
PagD.' 

861, Plural aeuM are sometimes iotended toaigairy, 
sot many^ bat ooe anong many } io which itsagc^ aomo 
suppose an ellipsis of the numeral for one. 
QUss. ib. G. £7. Mackni^t, Ess. 4. 

Gen. viiL 4. ** Rested on 'Vi the numntainB,^ &c. on one pf 
them. Ch. xix. S9> " The cities in which (one of which) 
Lot dwelt** Judg. zii. 7. "was buried in (ono of } the 
cities of Oilead." Neh. iii. 8. vi. 2. Zech. ii. 9. Mat 
xziv. 1. ii ftMtnnu " his disciples" — i'l one of them, Mark 
xiii. 1. Ch. xxvi. 8. "bis disciples," one, Judas, John xii. 
4. Ch. xxTiL 44. *i A«rr>«, " the thieves ;'' not both at firs^ 
Jerom.— but "one of them," Luke xxtii. 39. Lake xxiii. 
36. ■• The sddiere." John xix. 89. " they"— but " one of 
thenii" Hat xstIi. 48. Mark i. 2. John vi. 45. ActsxiiL 
40. " The prophets." some, or one of them. Mat. xxvi. 35. 
Mark v. 3a (see v. 27) lohtk xiii. 4. ifutti*, " garments" 
— «iie of them, the upper. 

862. Plural nouna are sometimes used in place of^ 
or promiscuously with, their singulars, even when no 
peculiar emphasis la intended ; though, in some cases, 
the Qsage is, perhaps, designed to g^re emphasis, or to 
express dignity, particularly in names of authority, 
dominion, or office. 
Glass, ib. c. S4, 25, 26. Macknight, ib. 
Gen. xix. 1 1. " They smote the men a"ii»3 with blindnesses;" 
simply, 'blindness,' or, 'total blindness,' or, 'each with 
blindness.' So 3 Kings vi, 18, 
Psal. xiii. 5, 11. xliii. 5. n^jmtf "the healthe"—' health of 

every kind ;* rather, simply 'health.' 
Prov. i. 20. niosn "wisdoms"— 'the excellent wisdom,' or 
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timpljT • wiadom ;' the word is singslar in other texts. So 
ch. ix. 1. Eccl. T. 7. Isa. Iviii. 3. Lam. iit. 32. Ezek. 
xsTiii. 10. Mah. ii. 6. 

Mat. viii. 11. Luke xiii. 39. af»Tt>M »« tv^/tMi, "east and 
WeBt." So Mat. tj. 1. xiir. Sf. Rev. xvi. IS. and else- 
where; no subtlet; is meant. 

Mark xii. 3d. ufmttif ; but Mat. szii. SO. tufaim ; the; af e uSed 
prom iBcuou sly. without any emphasis being intended by th« 
former ; ttierefore, the power given to Peter, Mat xvi. 19. 
(I Tiif nficMit, and to the apostleS) ck. xviii. 18. » ra Ufrnftt, is 
the same ; not, to him in all the heavens, to them only in 
one, according to Origen and the Popish writers, bo in 
other texts. Mat. xivi. 64. and often elsewhere, ii^ix plu- 
ral, for " the right hand ;" perhaps ^^« is to be supplied ; 
in other texts it is singular, as Heb. viii. 1. xli. 3. 

Mat. xii. 1. rii( ritZZitri, " sabbaths"—' sabbath,* r. 3. or ' one 
of them.' So rjtiftt rm rmCC^TMr, Luke iv. 16. Acts xiii. 
14. xvi. 13. TO. Lev. xxiii. 32. 

KeUix. 3, 13. T« iym, "the sanctuary." v. 3. iyi" •yn»». " the 
most holy place." 

Heb. i. 3. 'Oi •<»»«, and elsewhere. Some, " the world ;" others, 
" the ages." 

Gen. xxiv. 9. " Abraham riiK his mutera," a simple usage, w 
for dignity. 

Ch. xl. 1. ori'jnK " their iM-ds"— the King. 

Ch. xiii. 30. " The man >]nM the lorda"^^oseph. So Exod. 
xxi. 4, 6, 8, 39. I Kings xvi. 34. Isa. i. 3. 

QTiSm plural, ftr 'the one true God.* Some, to intimate a 
plurality of persons ; but rather, a simple usage. Calvin in 
Gen. i. 1. 

863. The Hebrew language having few adjectives, 
substantive dohbs are Bometimes used to supply their 
place ; and the abstract thus put for the concrete ; 
though sometimes for the sake of emphasis, yet oftener 
from mere necessity, without any such design ; and 
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from i^, this usage is often adopted in the language of 
the New Testament. 

Glasg.1.3. t. I.e. 7. Macknig^t, Est. 4. 

Gen. ill. 6. " The tree wu nittn a tktire," (ur pleaanre) 'desir- 
able, pleasant,' or, perhaps, ' very desirable.' 

Gen. xii a. "Thou shalt be n3^a a bUuing,'^ • blessed,' or 
'very blessed.' 

Gen- xWi- 34, •' Every shepherd is n3yin an abominatitm to 
the Egyptians" — simply 'abominable.' 

Hag. ii. 7. " And mnn the desire of all nations shall come," 
■ desired.' 

Psal. T. 9. xxxT. 6. xxiix. 5. £zek. xxst. 15. Daa. ix. 23. 

Johaxvii. 17. "Thy word is mx^um truth" — ^"tnie.' £ph. 
V. 8. Rom. iL 26. iii. 30. Phil. iii. 2. 

864. On the other hand^ concrete nouns, whether 
adjectives or substantives, are sometimes put for the 
abstracts, and must be interpreted as if they were 
such ; but, there are instances in which it may be doubt- 
ful whether this is the case or not 
Glass, ib. c. 2. &lacknif;ht, ib. 
Gen. xiL 16. "Hagar sat down a good way i^*<nOD3, aslt 

were footers of a bow''— 'a bow shot.' 
Dan. ii. S4. ** To seal up the vision K'311, and the prophet"— 
'prophecy,' for nicai), which is found in one MS. Rom. ii. 
4. T» xe'""*' f*"" ij Xffr^itt " the goodness of God leadeth 
to repentance." 

1 Cor. i. 35. T« fuif4f for f, fttfitt (which la the word, v. 18.) 
"the foolishness of God"— r* mvtmt for ij mriim*, "the 
weakness of God." 

2 Cor. viii. 6 " To prove « ymnn the sincerity of your love." 
Phil iv. 5. ** Let r« txmxit for q twnMurn, your 

known." 
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865. Adjectives, or epithets, sometimes serve for 
distinguishing that to which they are- applied, from 
other things ; and, sometimes, only for describing that 
thing itself; and care must be taken to^ understand 
them accordingly. 
"The true God," not 'who has the attnbute of truth,' but 
' who alone is truly God,' diatinguished from those ' who are 
called gods ;' it is determined to this sense, either by what 
is joined with it, or by being opposed to these. 
1 Pet iv. 3. " Walked in aStftirnf ititM\»ifn»n unlawfvl 
idolatries," not distinguished from any ' lawful' idolatries, 
according to Popish writers, but describes all idolatry aa 
unlawful ; it is determined to this sense by the nature of 
the thing, and other texts. 

866. Epithets do not always imply that the qualities, 
or characters which are the foundation of them, do 
presently belong to the subjects to which they are ap- 
plied ; but are applied, sometimes, because they form- 
merly belonged,' and, sometimes, because they were 
afterwards to belong, to them ;* but this is not to be 
supposed rashly.^ 
Glass. ib.c. S. 
* Gen. ii. 23. " This is bone of my bones," &c.— was so, being 

made from his rib, t. SI, S2. 
« Sam. xxiv. 23. " These things did Araunah iSon (Eng. "at a 
king," wrong) the. king give ;" king of the Jebusites, proba- 
bly, before David reduced them. 
Esod. vii. 12. " Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods ;" they 

had been, and were to be such, though at present serpents. 
Isa. xi.6. "The wolfsUall dwell with the lamb," &c figurative 
expressions for persons fierce like these; they formerly were 
so, but now totally changed, so as to dwell, &c. This ^veS 
beauty and force 4o the description." 
38 
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Mat xi. 5. "The blind Ke, tiie lune walk," &c Thejwho 

were blind, lame, fcc So John ix. 17. "the blipd man," 

'that had been blind.' — or, 'receiTe sight tiie power of 

walking,* &c. 
So, Mat. z. 3. xxvt. 6. xzi. 31. Rom. it. S. 1 Cor. xr. 5. 

Heb. zi. 31. 
■ Gen. xxiz. 31. Dent. xxii. 34. Mat. t. 30. " Wife," a 

wonuui betrothed. 
John X. 16. " Other sheep I have." Ch. xi. 92. " Children of 

'Ood,** not then, bst were to be. 
Eph. y. 'S7. " The church glorioaB," &c. not now, but ihaU be 

in heaven. 
» Mat xxvi. 26. 1 Cor. x. 16. xi. 26, 87, 28. " Bread," not 

because such only before blessingt according to Pt^Hsh 

writers ; for it still remains bread. 



The Usage of Verbs. 

867. The usage of verbs respects their general sig- 
nification — and their several accidents, mode — tenae — 
person — number — voice ; in all which there are pecu- 
liarities productive of difficulty. 

868. The genius of the Hebrew language occasions 
many peculi'aritiee in the sigmfication of its verbs ; 
[151.166. 157. 158.] which must be attended to in 
explaining them ; and these are^ likewise^ carried into 
the Greek of the New Testament. ^ 
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869. The Hebrew language having no compound 
verbs, simple verbs, both in it and the Greek of the 
New Testament, have often the signification ef what 
wouldj in other languages, be their compounds with 
Afferent prepositions ; but, as t^is is not always the 
case, it may, sometimes, produce an ambiguity, which 
is to be determined by the sense, or by parallel pas- 
sages. 

Glass. 1. 3. t 3. c. 1. 

id;* simply ' to stand ;' but Dan. zL 3, 4'. ' to stand agiunst, 

resist.' " A m^ty king (Alexander) shall (stand ap, Eng.) 

reust ; and when he shall (stand up, Eng.) have resisted, his 

kingdom shall be broken." The coimexioD, v. 3. shows this 

to be the sense. 
Sfi] 'to fall* — but also 'to fall away' or desert. Jer. xxivii. I3> 

" Thou fallest (away) to the Chaldeans."—' to fall ol^ fail.* 

Josh. ssi. 45. I Kings viii. 56. " There hath not failed," 

become void. 
John X. 16. " rhem also I must 6rii^," «y«rfii,for rvMO'tyto 

'gather tt^ther,' ch. xi. 52. or ^(*r*ynysii, ' to biing to' the 

fold. 
John xlv. 31. Ayw^f, for H»«i-«fu», " let U6 withdraw," retire. 

T. 18, 28. t-fjcifv, " I come," for nufxi'f**' " 1 return"^ 

enallage for MiXivrtttmi "I will return." 

870. In the Hebrew, and, from its udage, in the 
Greek of the New Testament, a verb, besides the ac- 
tion strictly denoted by it, implies, likewise, another 
related action ; so that the idiom of other languages 
requires the supplying of another verb for expressing 
its full force, or its real meaning. 

Glass, ib. c. 2. 

np'j*'to take," but often, "to take and bring," or, having 
taken to bring." Gen. zv. 9, 10. Exod. xriii. S. zzvii- 
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SO. Num. six. 2. — Mat iv. 5, 8. vrnfM^^tfiSmu, <• took," i. e. 

' having takeo cmrried.' So ch. xxvii. i7. Gen. iliii. 34. 

nn " And he took (aod Bent, Eng.) mesges unto them." 
V. 53. min Sk B-H O'VlKn intsni, ■' the men marvelled one at 

another," Eng. but this is not the sense ; the^ all marvelled 

at JoBejrii's behaviour. laterally, " marvelled one to anoth- 

er," bat not Eogtiih— " marvelling they looked," or, " they 

looked with wonder one at another.** 
Rev. xiiL 3. it»v/titrit t*ir» ra S^/hb, " wondered after the 

beast," Eng. this is literal, but wants precision—" looked 

with wonder," or "wondering followed after the beast." 
Ezra ii. 62. iStlJ'l, literally, " And they were polluted from 

the priesthood ;" "as polluted put from," Eng. which is 

right, v. 63- 
Psil. Ixsxix. 39. nSSn " thou hast profaned his crown to th« 

ground ;"— " by casting it to,'' Eng. 
Isa. xiv, 17. nn'3 nna vh r*vDK, literally, " loosed not hia 

prisoners homeward." — Eng, ■• opened not the houae of his 

prisoners,'* no vei-sionl — supply. " that they mi^t return,'* 

or " sent them" home. 
Ch. xixviii. 17. npvn " thou hast laved my soul from the pit" 

—Eng. " hast in love to my soul delivered it from.'* 
Luke ixi. 38. " All the people "ftf^t ^fs mvrn, literally, 

" rose early in the morning, or by the dawn, to him"^ 

"came to him," Eng— "rising came." 

871. Verbs sometimes deDote, not the action or 
effect expressed by them simply^ but under some par- 
ticular modification of it. [876.] 

872. Thus; verbs expressing an action or efiect^ 
sometimes denote only the beginningj' and sometimes, 
only the continuance of it.* [156. j 

Glass, ib. c. 3, 4. 

1 1 Sam. iii. 2I> *' The Lord appeared again (continued to gp- 
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peu')nSjl "3. Eng. "Tor he revealed;'' others,. "after the 
had revealed (begun to reveal) himgetf to Samuel." 

1 Kings vi. 1. " In the fourth year p'l and he built," " began 
to build,** Eng. for it was finished in the eleventh, v. S8. 
confirmed by 2 Chron. iii. 1, 2. 

Mat. ii. 7. "The time Tii^(K>*/uHv«f-if*c when the star appear- 
ed," began to appear, v. 16. 

Luke V. 6. " Their net J'(ff;«yi(^« brake," b^n to break, or 
was like to break, v. 7. 
* Lev. xxvi. ] ]. <nnit " And I will set my tabernacle (continue) 
among you." 

Jer. vii. 3. nj^tffKi " And I will cause you to dwell (continue 
to dwell) in this place." 

873. Verbs sometimes express, not simply doing 
the action, but doing it in a particular manner, con- 
noting some quality, adjunct, or condition of it. 

Glass, ib. c. 13, 14. 

Ezek. xxvi. 14. " Thou shalt be built no more," Tyre— nut strict- 
ly true, Palietyrus— but ' not built magnificently, elegantly.* 

Prov. ixxi. 4. " It is not for kings to iJHnit wine," immoder- 
ately, to excess. 

Mat. xi. 1 8, 19. " Neither eating nor drinking,** abstemious in 
both—" eating and drinking^" sot immoderately, but freely, 
like other men. 

Mat. X. S3. " Confess me,'* not nmply, but with faith, boldness, 
autgection, v. ST. 28. Rom. x. 9. So 1 John ir. ] 5. 

John viii. S4. 1 John iiL 9. v. 16. " Commit sin,** wilfiilly, 
deliberately, halritaally. 

1 Sam. x. 24. 1 Kinga i. 25. iSon Tl', Eng. " God save the 
king," but literally, " may the king live," prosperously, hap- 
pily. 1 Sam. xxT. 6. " to him that liveth," Eng. supply " in 
prosperity.** So Psal. XxJi. 26. liix. 32. 

1 Thess. iii. 8. " Now we live," are happy. 

" To will," does not signify always simple volition^—' To will 
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with aUori^ and rcadineM,' Mark x. 35. e(A*/u>, " We 

will, * wish earcestl;. Ch. xiLSS. *»A«r»f, "who will," 
' iffMt' Bng. Gal. iv. 21. ^Aortf, £ii|;. " who desirt to be 
under the Uw." 1 Tim. Ti. 9. jb«A*^m vAwm, " thej thit 
wiU be rteh," who wish for it euratatlj, immoderately. — 'To 
will. Dot absolutely, bat under a condition.' Mat xi. 37. 
f To whomaoever the Son (fiuXitTMi) wUl reveal," not artH- 
trarily, but to those who are qualified, as appears from the 
connexion,*. £5, S8. Rom. ix. 18. "He hath mercy on 
whom he will," if ^iak, who are qualified as he requires. 
** And whom he will, he hardraeth," who deserve it by ob- 
stiaacy. Locke, Taylor in too. 
" Can, cannot, *' signify not simply what is possible or impos- 
sible, bat can with ease, convenience, safety, iucliiiation ; 
cannot without difficulty, pain, inconvenience, danger, loss. 
Gen.'xliv. 22. "The lad cannot leave his father," conve- 
niently, safely, "for his father would die." Ruthiv. 6. "I 
camitot redeem," without loss, inconvenience, "l^t I mar," 
&c. 2 Sam. xvii. 17. " They might not be seen," without 
danger, v. 18, &c. Luke xi. 7. "I cannot rise," without 
trouble, inconvenience. Mark vi. 5. " He could there do 
no mighty work'* — would not. or, did not. John vii. 7. 
"The world cannot (will not) hate you.!' Rev. ii. 3. 
" Thou canst not bear them that are evil," without pain, or, 
wilt not. 

874. Verba expressive of an action; are often usedj 
not to signify the doing of that action, but only to de- 
note some of the causes, or prerequisites to the doing 
of it. 

875. .Thus, verbs of acting, often, in Scripture, are 
Intended to signify only the power of acting ; and this 
usage g^ves great beauty and force to description. 

Glass, ib. c. 5. 

Exod. ix. 15. 'nnS* "I have stretched (Eng. ••teUl stretch,'' 
wrong) out my hand, im and I have smote (Eng. "that I 
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may imite," wrong) thee — wid thou ihalt be cut off." TTiig 
is not true, as appears from' HieBcqael; it ig'contrary to T. 
16. "For this cause -]ViS]n ('hava I-raiaed thee np,'^ 
Eng. but) " have I made thee to stand," preserred thee safe 
from all plagues, " for to show in thee my power," more 
■ignally, ch. xir. 23, Slc Therefore it should be, "I could 
stretch out, and smite, and cut off; but for this cause,*^ 
&c. Job. ix. S, 6, 7. "which removeth— orertnmetb— 
sbaketh — commandeth— sealetb," &c. not actually does, but 
can do. 

Zecfa. ii. 4. "JerusaUm sA«U be inhabited^without walls ;" 
not actually, but might be with safety. 

Mat. viL 16. " Do (can) men gather." Rom. s. 14. " How 
- shall (can) they call," &C. ICor.ii. 15. " He tliat is s[nritual 
jndgetb (can judge) all things — himself is (can be) judged of 



876. As power is limited by right, verbs denoting 
the power of acting,' and, likewise, verbs denoting ac- 
tion,' often ragnify only the right of acting, or what 
can be lawfully done. 

Glass, ib. c. 6, 13. 
1 Gen zsiv. 50. "We cannot (lawfiilly) speak bad or good." 
So ch. xxuT, 14. zliiL SI. 
Deot xvi. 5. « Thou canst not (lawfully. Eng, « mayest not") 
sacrifice the passorer within thy gates." 
• Acts IT. 20. " We cannot (lawfully) but speak." 
1 Cor. iii. 11. "Other foundation can no man (lawfully) 
lay." 
• Gen. XX. 9. " Thou hast done deeds which ipp' vh, shall not 
(cannot lawfully, ought not to) be done." 
Heb. T. 4. "No man taketh this honour/' lawfully can, ought 
to take. 
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877. By a ftirUier extcosionf verbs of action some- 
times denote the obligaton to act, not only in negative 
propositions, where ' unlawfuP and * ought not' are 
synonymous, but also in affirmative propositions, 
where obligation to do is different from mere lawful- 
ness. 

Glass, ib. 

Neh. T. 8. " We have redeemed the Jews," ought to bare re- 
deemed ; but bad not. " Will ye sell tjiem ;" 
Psal. xzzii. B. "The way which thou shall go," oughtestto 

Hal. ii. 7. " The priest's lips nciv' shall keep knowledge," 

ought to keep, but did not, v. 8. 
Mat xxvi. SSL " Shall perish,'* ought, deserve to perish. 
Luke iii. 14. ■' What shall we (ought we to) dof" What are 

our duties t as appears from the sequel. 
Ch. rii. 42. " Which of them will (ought to) love most f" 

878. Verba of action sometimes signify the will or 
inclination to do that action,' or the endeavour to do 
it,' or both these together.* 

Glass, ib. c. 7, 8. Macknight, Epist. Essay 4. i. 1. 
• Oen. Txiv. 58. ':hm " wilt thou go t -^m I will go." not 
simple futurity, but, chuse, incline to go. 
Exod.xvi. 23. "Bake that which you veUl (chuse to) bake," 

1 Sara. xxi. 9. "Ifthou tvtU (chuse to) take that, take it." 
Mat xiii. IS. "Seeing they see not," &c. chuse not to see, 

hear, understand. 
Ch. xxiii. 8. Mf KA«l»rt, "Be not ye called Rabbi." desire not 

affect not to be, as appears from the connexion, v. 6, 7. 'love 

to be called.' 
Luke xxii. 26. " He that is greatest, he that is chief," wi^es 

to be. Mat. xx. 22. Mark x. 43. 
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John XT. 13. " What his 1<hJ doth," chuses. intends to do. 

* Bxod. viii. 18. "The magiciaas did so with their enchant- 

meats," endeavoured to do it, " but the^ could not." 

£zek. sxiv IS. "1 have purified thee," endeavoured, used 
means, been at pains, " and thou was not purged." 

John V. 44. AafiXiuitTtt, " who receive honour," labour to ob- 
tain it. 

Som. ii. 4. " The goodness of God <*yii leadeth thee to repent- 
ance," endeavours or tends to lead, or, ought to lead. 

1 Cor. s. 3S. " [ please all men," endeavour to please. 

Cfal V. 4. " Whosoever of jou are juAified by the law," en- 
deavour to be justified by keeping it. 
3 Psal Ixix. 4. "n-DIo, " they that destroy," wish and endeavour 
to destroy. 

Amos ix. 3. "Though they be hid from my sight," wish and 
endeavour to hide themselves, though they could not actually 
doit. 

John V 34, 41. On x»fiS»tii, " I receive not," affect not and 
endeavour not to receive. 

Acts vii. 26. ZviqAarii, " get them at one." Eng. " would have 
set," wished and endeavoured, Exod. ii. 13. 

879. Verbs of action sometimes denote, not the 
energy, but the habit and custom of acting,* or a 
permanent quality disposing to act,* or even a perma- 
- nent quality not so disposing, but only possessed.* 

OlaBs.ib. c. g, 31. 
^ Oen. vi. SI. " All food is eaten," uses to be customary food of 
all species. 
Ch. xxix. 26. najf- *\ " It shall not be done." Eng. " it must 

not;" it is not customary. 
Mark XV. 6. A<riAutr, " he released," was wont to release, HaL 
XX vii* 15. 
* Exod* ivt 14. " Aaron" 13T ^2^l, literally, " speaking be speaks." 
39 
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Eng. "ipeikfl wdl," hw the quli^ which fits him for 
•peaking eloqaentlj. 

* htv. xi. 5, Slc. " Which part the hoof.*' have it parted or di- 

vided. 
Mat. xxiii. 5. HJimrtmiri, " thef make broad tbeir ptijlacieries, 
H(i iitymwtvi, and enlarge the borders," &c. have or ok 
them broad, large. 

' 880. Verbs expressive of a person's doing «b acUon, 
sometimes signify only his giving another power or in- 
dination to do it,' or commanding asd directing him 
to do it,* or permitting his doing it,' or consenting to, 
and approving of it.* 
Glass, ib. c II, SS, Macknight, Epist. pret. Eu. 4. i. 4. 

* A(As X 20. "I (the S|Hrit) have sent them." Comelius had 

sent them, v. 8, SI. but the Spirit inclined and moved him, 
and that not immediatelj, but b; an angel commanding and 
directing him, v. 3, 5. 

* Gen. xlvi. 29. " Joseph made ready his chariot," by hia servants, 

commanded them to make ready. 
2 Sam. xii. 9. •■ Thou hast killed Uriah." David did not kill 

him himself, but " with the sword of .the children of Am- 

mon." to which he was opposed by David's order, ch. 

•xi. 15. 
Jtriin iii' S&iv. l. "Jesus baptized," commanded his -disciples; 

they, hy hia order and authovit^, baptized, >r. S. 
> 1 Sam. siv. 36. itCBTJ, " Let us not preserve aman-of them." 

Eng. " leave," suffer'to remain. 
Idb. i. 21. "The 'Lord hath faulett au>ay,** permitted the Sabe- 

ans, &G. to take away, v. 15, IT. 
Psal- cxix. 31. "rut me not (permit me not to be pot) to 

shame," i. e. deliver me (irom'what would make my enemies 

insult. 
Isa. Ixiii* 17. "Why hast thou mode us to err from thy ways?" 

permitted us. 
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ht. XV, 15. " "Rdee me not away in thy long Buffering," permit 
mit not my persecutors to f^e me away, by forbearing long 
to punish them. 

Mat vi. 13. "Lead us into temptation," permit us not to 

1 Cor. vi. 7. " Why rather mitMtvti, M*4rTifii9it, are ye not in- 
jured, defrauded ?"— '• do ye not take wrong, sufifer your- 
seives to be defrauded V Eng. 

* Judg. ix. 18. Of the men of Shechem, " Ve have slaia bis 
song." Abimetech did it, ▼. 5. but they cmsented, ga;ve 
him the money which enabled him, streugliiened his hands, 
V. 4, 24. 

2 Sam. iii. SO. " Joab and AUshai slew Abner." Joab slew 
him, y 97. 1 Kings ii. 5. Abner only consented or approved. 

tdaA X. 39. " The aons of Zebedee" asked the chief places i 
but Mat. sx. 20. UteiP mother asked them for them. Some, 
'She of her own accord, as kinswoman and constant attend, 
ant of Jesus, but they consenting ;' therefore they are an- 
swered, V. 32- and said by Mark, to ask. Grot, Maldonat — 
Odiers, 'She by dieir instigation,* to avoid envy, and obtain 
greater favour; therefore, they done are answered, v. S3. 
Glass, ib. 

881. Verbs which attribute an action or effect to a 
person or thing, are sometimes intended to signify only 
that that person or thing gives occasion to it^' or is an 
instrument in producing it.* 

Glass, ib. c. 10, 23. Macknight, Ess. 4. 
» Exod. xxiii. 8. *• The gift Hindeth the eyes — and perrerteth 
the words ;" is the occasion of not discerning and following 
what is right. 
fi Sam. xii. 14. « By this deed nwi yta irrifarting- Otou luut 
irrUated the enemies to blaspheme." — " gjven great occa- 
sion," Eng. 
Psal. Isxvi, 10, " The wrath of man shall praise thee," shall 
prove an occasion of praising, though its aim and tendency 
be the reverse. 
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lu. xliii. 24. " Thou hast maile me to serve witfi tiij sins." 
Acts i. 18. Judas (Kr«r«T( "purchased a field with the reward 

of iniquity,** was only the occasion of its being purchased, 

by returning the money. Mat. xxvii. 3, &c. 
Bom. sir. 15. "Destroy not him with thy meat," &c. give 

not occasion for his being destroyed, by turning from the 

faith. 
■ Kxod. xir. 16. " Stretch out thy hand over ^e sea, and Mvide 

if" Moses could not : Ood did it by him, ch. xv. 4, &c. 
1 Cor. vii. 16. Samit, " shalt sare," be the means, instrument 

of saving. 
1 Tim. iv. 16. "Thon shalt save them that hear thee,'' be the 

instrament. 

882 Verbs expressive of a person's doing an action^ 
or producing an effect, are often used for signifying 
only; his supposing it,^ his discovering and acknow- 
ledging it,* or his notifying, declaring, promising, or 
foretelling it,' which last usage it is of peculiar im- 
portance to attend to^ in the prophetical writings.* 

Glass, ih. c. 15, 17, 18. Macknight, Ess. 4. i. 3. 

* Gen. xlii. 30. ]n'i, " And he placed us as spies."—" took os 

for spies," Eng.— supposed, reckoned us. 
I Kinp i. 21. " I and my son Solomon *n"n shall be ofiend- 

ers,"— "counted offenders," Eng. 
Mat X. 39. "He tliat jlndeth ii«fmt, his life, shall lose if," 

who thinks that he can find it by deserting tiie gospel, or en- 
deavours to find it. 
Ch. xiii. IS. " Whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 

away i»i i ix", even that he hath," thinketh that he hath. 

" seemeth to have," Eng. Luke viii. IS. 
John vii. 28. " Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am," 

think that ye know. 

* Job V. 3. 319x1 " and I cursed his habitation," knew that it 

would be made unhappy. 
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Ral. cxix. 138. "n»'"I rectify," or makeri^t; "eiteeiu 
to be ri^t," Eng. know and acknowledge. 

Ho9. V. 15. "I will go till iDtrtr they be guilty," become sen- 
sible of, and acknowledge their guilt. 

1 Cor. iit. 1 8. Mum yttirSn, " let him become a fool," be ten- 
sible that he is a fool. 

2 Cor. vii. 14. Our boasting itKniita ivihi^ ib become truth,** 
discovered to be, " found a truth," Eng. 

* Exod. xiii. 3. "'^ iBlp, " Sanctify to me the first-born," declare 

that they are separated to me, v. 11, 12, 13. 
Lev. xiii. 3. "The priest shall look on him, KOm and shaU 

defile hiro," pronounce him unclean. So v. 13, IT. irio 

" cleanse," declare clean. 
Psal. xxxiv. 3. iSiJ, " make great, magnify the Lord,*' decUr« 

or acknowledge him to be great. 
Acts X. 15. " What God trmtafia^ hath cleansed (pronounced 

Glean}'tliat do not thou himh make (call) common," v. 38, 

* Gen. xxxT. 12. " The land which I gavt to Abraham and Isaac, 

to thee will I give it, and to thy seed will I give it," which I 

promised to Abraham and Isaac, I promise to thee, and will 

give to thy seed. 
Cb. ill 13. "Me he restored unto mine office, and him be 

hanged," foretold these events, cfa. xl. 13, 19. 
1 Kings xix. 15, 16. "Anoint Hazael to be king over Syria," 

foretell that he shall be, 3 Kings viii. IS.—" And Jehu shalt 

thou anoint to be king over Israel," only could foretell it, 

for Elisha anointed him, 3 Kings ix. 3, &c. 

Isa. vi. 9, 10. " Make the heart of this people fat, make their 

taiB heavy, shut their eyes," prophecy that they shall be fat^ 

deaf, blind. 
Jer. i. 10. " I have set thee over the nations, to root on^ pull 

down, destroy, throw down, bnild, plant," to foretell all these 

things. 
Ch. XV. 1. "Cast them out of my sight," foretell that they 

shall be cast out, v. 7. 
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Esek. xtii. 19. "Will je (the false prophets) pollute |ine — tg 
^ay the Bouls that (Eog. " should") shall not dip, and tu mci 
the bouIb alive that (should) shall not live V to toretell that 
they shall be slain, saved alive ; for it is added, " by your 
lying to my people." 

Ch. xxi. £6. " Jtemove the diadem, take off the crown, araU 
him that is low, abase hira that is high," predict that theM 
tMngs ^»11 be. 

Ch. xliii. S. " The vision which I saw when I came to destroy 
the city," to predict its destruction, ch. ix. x> 

£83. Affirmative verbs are sometimes to be uader- 
atoed ttoly in the sense of their contranesj with a nega- 
tion or an extenuation. 
Glass, ib-c 19. 
Deut iii. 26. ^syn^^ " But the Lord was wroth with me for 

your sakes ;" the terra implies great wrath, but here, only 

the not granting his request to eater into Canaad, r. 25. 
Mai. i. 3, 3. " I loved Jacob, and I bated Esau," quoted 

Bom. ix 13r-~loved Jacob more than Esau, preferred hira. 
Luke xiv. 26. « If any man hate not his father and mother," 

&c, love not them leas than me. Mat. x. 37. 

884. Negative verbs are often put for the contrary 
affirmative verbs, and sometimes express the sense of 
them with emphasis. 

Olaas. ib. c. SO. 

Lev. X. 1. " Strange fire which he cuitimanded them not," 

espressly forbade. 
1 Sam. xli. 21. " Vain things which cannot profit," idols which 

will hurt you by provoking God. 
Psai. Ixxxiv. 11. **No good thing will he withhold from them 

that walk uprightly," will give them all good things. 
ProT. xii. 3. "A nun shall not be established by wickedaesa^" 

shall be overthrown. 
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Ch. xrii. el. * The father ut a fool bath not joy," hath great 

Borrow. 
Zech. viii. 17^. ''I*ovenotafalse<)ath,''hateit. 
John xiv. 18. " I wiil not leave you •j^«i«( orphan^** Eng. 

" comfortless,"^ will protect, giTe comforti "I will come to 

jon.*' 
Bom. iv. 19. Mn mrinnruf, " being not weak in foitb," very 

strong, as appears from tbe connesion. 
Bev. xii.lt. "Tbey loved not their lives «nto the death,** they 

readily resigned them to death. 

885. It is sometimes taken notice of^ as an usage in 
the Hebrew verbs, that the persons are interchained; 
but the instances alleged, of the second person being 
put for the third, and the third person for the firat or 
the second, seem to be only false readings, of which 
some are corrected by manuscripts still extant, and 
none are countenanced by the ancient versions ; and 
when the first person is used for either of tbe otiter 
two, it is properly a figure, which will be considered 
afterwards. 

Glass, lb. c. 50. 

886. Plural verb^are sometimes used in a singular 
sense ; confessedly in the second and third -persons,' 
and most probably in the first also.* 

Gla«s. ib. c. 51. 
^ Job xviii. 2. " How long will it be ere po'ern ye make an end 
of words ?" Bildad to Job. 
Gen. xxxiv. sr. " Because woo they had defiled their sister." 

6hechenL alone had done it, v. S, &c. one of them. (861.) 
Hat. ii> SO. " They are dead which sought the child's life," 
Herod. 
■ Gen. Tsix. i7. •* Fulfil her week njnjl and w€ will give tiiee 
this also." Laban alone says this. 
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8 Sam. xvi. SO. "Give counsel what nojii vm shall do." 

Atnalom alone speaks, and there is so intimatioD of lus in- 

clnding his generals along with him. 
1 King« xii. 9. " What counsel give ye TOlt that toe taaj 

answer this people P" Rehoboara alone spoken to, and he 

alone answered, t. IS, 14. 
Ch xxiL S. " Ramoth is oars, and we be still and take it not" 

Ahab. 
Job xviii. 2, 3. " We will speak ; wherefore are tee counted," 

&c Bildad. 
Dan. ii 36. law, " We will tell the interpretation." Daniel, 

perhaps joining his companions with him, v. 17, 18. but 

perhaps himself only, v. 16, 19, 23 — 27. 
Mark iv. 30. " Wbereunto shall we liken, &c. shall we compare 

itf" Christ. 
John iii. 11. " We speak that we do know," &c Christ, not 

along with the prophets, Beza.— oor, with the Father and 

Spirit ; it suits Christ himself, ch. i. 18. ili. S3. 
Rom. i. 5. " We have received grace and apostleship." PauL 
Gen. i. 26. " Let us make man," &c. it does not necessaril/ 

imply a plur^ity of persons. 

887. The preterite has aomelinies the force of the 
plusquam-perfect ; not only in the Hebrew^ where the 
want of the latter makes it necessary ; but likewise 
in the Greek of the New Testament, both it and the 
aorists. 
Glass, lb. c 46. Macknig^t, ib. Ess. 4. ii. 3. 
Gen. xii. 1. inKI, " The Lord kad said to Abram,** Eng. before 

Terah's death, ch. li. 31. Acts vii. 2, 3. 
Gen. xxix. 12. iy\ " And Jacob (had) tdd Rachel," before 

what is related t. 11. 
Exod xxxiii. 5. 1DK*), "And -the Lord said (had said, Eng.) 

unto Moses," as appears from the connexion. 
Luke xix. 15. " He commanded these servants to be called 
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unto him, to whom (Ami he had given (Eng.) the money.'' 
Mat xiv. 3. " Herod having seized John, i3nrn ttim xmt ittr» 

bad bound bun and put him in prison," a considerable time 

before. 
John iv. 44. " He departed thence — for Jesus ttt^fTupmnt had 

testified," before hia departure. 

888. The past has sometimes the force of the pre- 
sent ; not only in the Hebrew, which wants a present 
tense, but also in the Greek of the New Testament. 

Glass, and Macknight, ib. 

Geo. xxxii. 10. " I was (am) small for (less than) the least of 

all thy mercies." 
Esod. xxxiii. 19. "nuni, " And I have been (am, will be) gra- 

ciuna to whom I will be gracious, ViDnii and have shown 

(show, will show) mercy," &c. 
Mat iii. 17. " My beloved Son, in whom tvhu^m | am well 

pleased." So Luke lii. 22. 
Mat. xxiii. 3. " The Scribes and Pharisees lulivwn sit in Moses' 

chair." 
Luke i. 47. " My spirit vyiyAimn hath rejoiced." Eng. " doth 

rejoice." 
itthia i. 15. *irtt v, " this was (is) he of whom I spake." v. 26, 

ir-nxn, "there standeth one among you," 
Acts zii. 14. " Told that Peter irrttmt stands at the door." 

889. The tenses expressive of the past, hare some- 
times, in Scripture, the signification of the future ; 
and that, not only in predictions, for expressing the 
certainty of the event, but also io other cases. 

Glass. Macknig^t ib. 

Isa. ix. 6. " Unto us a child iH- hath been bom, a son pj hath 

been given," shall be. 
Ch. xxi. 9. », " There hath (shall, " cometh," Eng.) come a 

chariot, Babylon tHbi hath fallen CEng. « shall fall), 

40 
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tlie gniTeii itnigei *>3V he hatii broken (abaU brekk) unto die 

ground." 
Ch. Uu. 4, &c. " Snrely he hath borne our griefs, carried our 

BorrowB ; we did eBteem him ; with his Btripes we have been 

healed; the Lord hath Laid tm him: he was t^ipreaBedt" 

&c. 
John iii. IS. " No man «>«CiC«>u> hath ascended," for mJInvt- 

rui shall ascend. 
Ch. T. 34. «MC(ffiwif " hath passed from deadi ti> life," not 

spiritnal but eternal, as q)pe«ra from the coanosicui. finsm. 

Vatab. Zeger. 
Macknight. Glass, ib. 
Ch. xy. 6. " If a man abide not in me, iCAtf*— mi iCafwAr, 

he has been cast forth, and withered;" "is" Eng. shall be. 
Rom. viii. 10. " WhiHii he justified, them also iJt^^n he glori- 
fied," will gloriiy. 

890. The future tense is sometimes put to express 
the sense of the present^ both in the Hebrew^ from 
necessity^ and in the Greek; from following its idiom. 

Glass, ib. c. 49. 

Gen. ii. 10. " From thence TV it shall be (was) parted." 

Num. xviii. 7. ]r\», " 1 will give (I gjfe) your priest's office 

unto jou. 
Psal. i. 2. " In his law njn* shall (doth) he mediUte." 
Luke xxiii. 46. " Into thy hands w»fmlvrtfun will I commend 

my spirit," do I ; bnt ■ntfxnhuM, xMf»Ti$n/ti, are found in 

Kveral MSS. Hill, and Grieeb. in loc. 

891. The future is sometimes, also, used in the sig. 
nification of the past. 

Esod. XV. 5. " The depths in"D3' shall cover," " have covered." 
Eng. 

Num. xxiii. 13. ntrm " Thou shalt see," Eag. and seme inter- 
preters ; but others, " hut seen," which the sense requires. 
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Judg. ii. 1. nSjnt, •■ I will make jtou to go out of %ypt," 

" hare nude," Bng. 
Ch. Y. 8. ViT, " they shall chase new gods," " chose," Eng. 
3 Sara, xil 31. ruTT pi. " And thus shall he do nnto all the 

cities," — "did he," Eng. 

892. The future of the indicative is often used in 
the sense of the imperative. 

In all negative precepts, particularly of the decalc^e. 

893. On the other hand, the imperative is often 
put for the futare of the indicative ; attention to which 
is of great importance for the interpretation of many 
predictions. 

Glass, ib. c. 43. 

Gen. XX. 7. " He shall pray for thee, nw and Utc thou," thou 

Shalt live. Soch. ilii. 18. 
Ch. xIt. 18. " I will give you the good of the land, ^'^M^ and 

eat ye the fat of the land," ye shall eat. 
Dent, zxxii. 50. i~IDi, " And die in the mount, 'jOKTii and be 

gathered unto thy people," thou shaltdie and be gathered. — 

death is not the subject of a command. 
Psal. zxxvii. 27. " Depart from evil, and do good, [3E!n and - 

dwell for evermore," thou shalt dwell. — it is not a command, 

but a promise. 
Prov. iii. 4. WTOI, "And find favour," "so shalt thou find," 

Eng. it is a promise, v. 3. 
Ch. iv. 4. " Keep my commandments, Trm and (thou f^alt) 

live." 
Isa. liv. 14. 'pm, " Be thou {thou shalt be) far from oppres- 
sion." 
John ii. 19. Avmwf," Destroy this temple." ye shall destroy; 

it is not a command, but a prediction. 
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894. Both the future of the indicative,* and the im- 
perative,* have sometimes the force of the optative 
mode, which is wanting in the Hebrew language. 

GlaB8. ib. c. 45. 
' Job iii. 3. " The day I3ir shall perish," may it perish. So also 
in the following verbs. 
Psal. Ixx. 3, 3, 4. 1)73', &c. "They shall be ashamed, confound- 
ed, tamed back," &c. — " let them be,' En^;. 
* Psal. Jtlv. 4. " In thy majesty rhu ride prosperously," it is a 
wi^. 
Oftea in prayers, as in all the petitions of the Lord's prayer. 

895. The imperative, as in all languages, often 
signifies, in Scripture, not commaad, but merely per- 
mission. 

Glass, ib. c. 4S. 

S Sam. xviii 33. Joab says p3 "mn," not commanding, for 
had forbidden him, V. 2'l, 32. but permitting him on his 

_ importunity, v. 19, 22, 23. 

3 Kings ii. 17. Elisha says mha "send," not a command, 
for he had dissuaded and forbidden them, v. 16, 18, but mere 
permissioD. 

1 Kings isii. £S. p n^in kx, " Go forth and do so," not a com- 
mand to deceive, but permission. 

Mat. viii. S3. Jesns says to the demons, airartn, "go," he only 
permitted them, Luke viii. 33. 

896. The imperative has sometimes the force of the 
subjunctive mode with a conjunction ; expressing, not 
a prediction of what shall be, but a supposition of what 
may or may not be. 

QIais. ib. 

Num. isiv. 21. O'lri, "Put thy nest in a rock," though thou 
put, &c. " neverthelesa the Kenites shall be wasted," t. 22, 
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N>h. iii. 15. "Hake ihjsdf many aa the canker-wonn," 

though thuu make. 
Luke X. SB. Tvr* run, "thii do, and thou shalt live,*' if thM 

do this, thou shalt live. 
Eph. IV. 26. OfyiZfti, "be ye angry, and ma not," if, tiiongfa 

ye be angry, ain not. 

897. The infinitive mode» which, in all lai^uages, 
has a great analogy to substantive nouns, is often, in 
the Hebrew language, used as a noun. 

1 Kings viii. 53. " Hearken unto them amp S33 (in omni 
orare eorum) in all tiieir prayers." 

1 Chron. xvi. 36. " All the people swd. Amen, nin^'j SSni (et 
laudare Jehovz) Eng. " and praised the Lord ;" but it b 
singular, and has the preposition—" and praise to the 
Lord." 

2 Chron. iii. 3. IDin hSki, Eng. "Abio these are the things 
wherein Solomon was instructed." This is a strange ellipsis, 
and gives an unwarranted sense.— "Of these (viz< dimen- 
sions) was Solomon's foundation," Jun. — " This was Solo- 
mon's foundation — the length," &€. which is simpler. 

Psal. ci. 3. " I hate Tws (facere) the deed ("work," Eng.) of 

them that turn aside." 
Luke vii. 21 " Unto many that were blind he gave r* jSAimi 

to see," " sight," Eng. 
Heb. ii.15. "Them that were im vrnvtc r« {w, through all 

their lifetime," Eng, 

898. When the infinitive is said to be used in the 
sense of the preterite, or the future, it is observable, 
that it generally differs from these tenses only in the 
vowel points ; and, therefore, though the usage may 
be real, it is not in all instances indisputable. 
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899. When the infinitive appears to be put for the 
imperative, it may, sometimes, be accounted for in the 
same manner ;* but, as the usage likewise takes place 
in the Greek of the New Testament, to which that ac- 
count is not applicable, the usage is, undoubtedly, 
real, and is accounted for, either by an enallage of 
these two modes, or by an jellipsis of an imperative 
verb governing the infinitive.* 

» Eiod. IX. 8. Dewt. t. 12. 

• Mat V. 39 " I wj unto you ^ mnnrtn'*' not to resist"— 

■■ resist not," Eng. Glass, ib. or supply diAi, futtujrt, Raatcbb. 

So V. 34. Luke ii. 3. 
Lake xwi. 42. Ei ^tpui wtptnyiuii. Some MSS. have w»fi- 

i(y«, »wffKrMi,««fniyii>p,but they are false readings— >■ let 

it pass," Eng. Mark xiv. 36.— or supply, 5«Ai, Knatchb. 

—or governed by ^><i, "be pleased to let it pass," Grot. 

900. Pardciples being in their form exactly similar 
to adjective nouns, though implying time, it is not sur- 
prising tiiat they should sometimes drop this implica- 
tion, and be used in the signification of adjectives,* or 
that, like them, they should be put for substantives.* 

Glass, ib. 1 4. c. 2. Macknight, ib. 
» Jer. xxiii. 2. " TIiub saith the Lord against OT^n D-jmn 
the pastors that feed my people." 
Mark vi. 14, "John ■ ^larTi^mt baptising," for fiiamfriK, 
"bap«sL" 
» Psal. ivii. 14. " Whose belly thou fillest witli pax " hidden," 
what men are at pains to hide. Eng. supplies "treasure." 
Heb. i. 6. OiKVfitn '* inhabited"^' world.' So ch. ii. 5. 
Rev. xii. 9, 

,9P1. In Scripture, the present participle has some- 
times the signification of the present of the indicative, 
which is wanting in the Hebrew language. 
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tiUus. ibk c. 4; 

Exod. ii. 14. 1DK "epeaking (speakest. Eng. "intendest") 
thou to kill me T' 

Esod. rriii. 30. " Behold I rhv sending (send) an angel be- 
fore thee." 

Josh. i. 3. " The land which I |n)J saving (give) to them." 

B(Hn. T. 1 1. " But we also <t«i<;);w/u>*i, boasting, glorjtng (boast, 
glory. Eng. "joy") in God." 

902. Active verbs of the third person, sometimes 
refer not to any preceding noun, but have the force of 
impersonals, or are to be interpreted passively. 

Glass, ib. c. SS. Chandler, Life of David, b. 4. c. 9. 

Oen. xvi. 14. " Wherefore mp (literally) he called the well 
Beerlahairot ;" but it is Hagar who speaks ; " was called,"^ 
Eng. 

Exod. X. SI, "That there may be darkness, co'l and he shall 
feel," any one may feel, or " may be felt." Eng. 

I Sam. xxiii. 22. " For io» he told me that he dealeth very 
subtlely." Some, David himseJf formerly ; but this is for- 
ced ;— " it is told me,*' Eng. or ' I am told.' 

Iiuke lii. 2ft "This night nwnirunt they shall require thy 
soul" — " shall be required," Eng. 

903. Verbs of the infinitive active, have, sometimes^ 
a passive signification ;' and, in consequence of this, it 
may be doubtful, in particular instances, whether they 
ought to be explained actively or passively, and must 
be determined by the sense.' 

' Exod.ix. 16. TflD \pz)h (literally) propter enarrare— " that ray 
name may be dectared," Eng. or 'for the declaration, cele- 
bration, of my name.* 
Psal. xlii. 3. isia in dicere — "while t^ say," Eng. 'in its 
being said, while it it said.* 
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Pial. Ixri. 10. " Thou hut tried us" *\'Vt3 secandnm conflare, 
—" u stiver u ttud,** Bog. or ' accordiog to the trial ;'— 
but, without the vowels, the verb is preterite. 
* Gen. iv. 26, ^ Then it was be^n inpS to call upon the name 
of the Ijord" — '^ men b^u to call,'* Eng. or *' the name be- 
gan to be called upon," Pago. Dnis. or, <thej began to be 
called bf the name.* 

Put. li. 5. "That thou mightest be clear ySBVi in judi- 
care tuo," " when thou judgest," Eng. " when thou art 
judged." It is quoted Rom. iii. 4. it ra Kfiurt»i r>, " wben 
tiiou art judged," Eng.— But, it umj be the middle vmx, in 
which sense it suite the Psalm, where "yyzis is active, " when 
thou speakest," referring to 3 Sam. vii. IS, &c In like 
manner, "judgest," referring to ch. zij. 9, &g. Taylor. 

904. Active verbs have sometimes the significatioa 
of the passive of their correlatives ;* and passive verbs, 
that of the active of their correlatives.* 

> Hark iv. 21- "Doth a candle {•(X"*') come?" — is it brought? 
Ch. ix. S9- " This kind can ffcAfdi come forth" — be cast oat. 
■ Eccl. iv. 15. " An old and foolish king, who knoweth not 
unirh to be admonished*— to receive admonition. 

905. Passive verbs have sometime an active,* and 
sometimes a neuter signification ;* whence it becomes 
doubtful, in particular texts, in what manner they 
should be understood.' 

Glass, ib. c. 24, 25. 
1 Judg. si. 35. " Did he fight," on^l Niphal. 
Zech. ii. 9- " He is just ivnii and saved"^" having salva- 
tion," Eng.—" saving himself,*' marg.— " saviour," Glass. 
Acts xviii. 14. hiiKtui " received." Ch. xiii. 47- ttrirmXrm. 
» Exod. XT. 6, " By thy right hand mw thou art magnified^" 
made great—" art great, powerful." 
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^ Mat. T> 43. T<i> ^A>rr« kt* rn iauiravtn fm mrtitfmfnt, 
" From him tiiat would borrow of the*", tarn not tfaou away," 
Eng. neuter — "be not turned awaj," synonymous t-*' him 
that would borrow from thee, turn not away," Sym- 
mach. in Psal. cxxiii. IQ. Tlfi^ last is simpler. 

906. In the New Testament^ tlie Greek verba are 
aometimes used io tll£ rignfication of the Hebrew con- 
jugations^ particularly Hiphit ;* and hence^ it may be- 
eauie aw^uma, whetbfF they 9Ught t% be thus under- 
stood, or mtc, ift p«rticular testa.* 

Glass, ib. c. 27. 
^ Mat, V. 45. AicrtAAii, fifx'h " He rises his sun, and rains," 
cauaeth t« rise, to rain, Eng. 
1 Cor. iii, Q. *' But Go)! •i'|»ri> increased," gave the increase, 

Eng. 
Heb. iv. 8. " If Jesus iH«riir«iw«< had rested,"* given tfiem res^ 
Eng. 
' Lube xi. 33. " They began »nrtfiMi^iit martt to'speak from 
memory, or off-hand ;" but this sense is not auitabte ;— 
or " to silence ;" but this also is not suitable atone :— 
"to cause speak eff-hand, provdEe to speak, that they 
m^M «itenc« kko." 
Gtoss. ik Eraw. Tatab. Zcger. Casaob. Gnit 
Beza. 
S Cor. ii. 14. " Thanks to God" SfM^tvun ^^u^t— neut. ' to 
triumph,' but not suitable. Active, * to triumph over, lead 
as captive^,' Cot. ii. 15. (Erasm. Zeger. Drus.) — Mead in 
triumph,' as victonons soldiers;— or Hiphil, 'to cause to 
triumph,* Eng. Similar verbs arethus used in 70. 1 Sam. 
viii- S& lii. I. XT. 35. 
1 Cor. viii. 3. " If any man love God, the same tyntrrm" pass. 
" is known,*' Eng. approved, loved ^— or Hi^h. ' is made to 
know, taught by him,' opposed to bUe knowledge, v. 1, 2. 
Macknight, Ess. 4. and in loc. 
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7%e Usage of Particles. 

907. All other words may, properly enough, be 
comprehended under the name of Particles ; aud are 
reducible to the article — pronouns — adverbs-^prepo- 

sitions — and eonj unctions. 

Glass. Nold. Macknight, Ess. 4. ^nd Snppl. Hcx^veen. 

908. 1. Both the Hebrew and the Grreek languages 
have an article ; but in both, it is often used when it 
has no special force or emphasis. 

DeuL viii. 8. " Man doth not live by onSn the bread ooly •** 
quoted Mat iv. 4. njTti " breul.'' 

909. But, the article is often used with a pecalar 
force, and that in different ways. It is sometimes used 
for ascertuning a precise individual, formerly mention- 
ed. 

Gen. xxiv. 50. i3in " the thing," the proposal made by the 
servant, " proceedeth from the Lord " 

Eiod. ix. 27- " I have sinned aysn the (this) time," by the 
re&sal just now given. 

Mat i. 17. " All "' yittM, the generations," not, that had al- 
ready passed, for some are omitted, but, that had been enu- 
merated. 

John vi. 10. " There was much grasa •• rjr r««-ft in ^ place," 
viz. already mentioned, v. 1, or, where they then were. 

Acts ix. 17> " Ananias entered m rntatKiM into the house," 
to which he was formerly directed, ▼. U. 
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910. la analogy to this, the article^ when used 
alone, has sometimes the force of the demoaStrative 
pronoun. 

*0 li mwitfittn ii*n, often. 

Hat iL 5. 'Of it uTTtt tvr^ "tkfy said unto him.** 

Mat. iv. 20. '0(, " tA«y lotlowed him." 

911. The article sometimes marks eminence in that 
to which it is annexed. 

Isa. viL 14. "Behold noSpn the Virgin (not any Tirg;in,faat 
one remarkable virgin] shall conceive." So when quoted 
Mat i. i3. 'a «-«^((»(. 

912. The article is sometimes a mark of univer- 
sality, intimating that the species in general is intend- 
ed; or any individual of it indefinitely. 

Mat xii, 8. 'O v-t rtv mffm^tv. Some, "Jesus Christ," Zeger. 

Camer. But, " any man ;" so determined by the ailment 

in Mark ii. S', 38. Orot. So perhaps also v. 33. 

Ch. iviii. 17. ** Let biro be to thee as * i$niut, any heathen.** 

Mark i. 44. " Shew thyself Tfi (i^(( to "any priest" or "the 

priests." So Matt viii. 4. Luke v. 14. 

913. The article prefixed to a participle present^ 
often makes it to denote a character, an employment^ 
a habit of life, or a general state of being ; and that, 
not only absolutely, or relative to the present timci but 
also, with respect to the past, or to the future. 

Taylor on Rom. iL 1. 

Mat iv. 3. *o ftiifa^tn, ' he whose character, custoqi, em|do7- 

ment it is to tempt' 
Ch. viii. 33, "o* fittnumf, '-the keepers' by employment 
Ch. xiii. S, ■ nrtifmt, ' a sower' by profession. 
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ftUrii vfc 14. d.^«»ri{Mf 'the baptizflr^' hy ipnftsBiUHtm- 

John xviii. 37- • *> •« rw «A«ff i«<, ' habitually, by dispositiooi 
ofthetnith.' 

Ch. iii. 15, 36. • «-irrfn», ' the belhver/ t. 30. • rfmrr^, 
' the doer.' 

Rom. ii. 1. • xfirtir, ' jDilger,' autrousg the character and au- 
thority uf a judge. 

Matt. li. 60k «i Z^unt^y ' 9\ey ^hb eHipkiyed 1linnselv«« in 
Bvdting,' — or, < they who had forlmrly ura^t, the child^ 
life. 

Acts IT. at. "JWosesof old time halh ritt xtpurrntm* them 
that" are in use, or whose business it is to " preach him." 

914. There being so great variety in the usage of 
the article^ its precise force must be^ in some cases^ 
doubtful, determiaable osly by the sense and connex- 
ion ; and arguments which rest merely on the insertion^ 
or the omissiou of it, must be, in some degree, pre- 
carious. 

Luke iTtn. 6. ** But when the S<ni «f Man cometb, mr» «v^- 
fts T«f riTTit twt mt ynii Some, 'coining to judgment;* 
others better, ' t* the destruction of Jerusalem.' Some, yu 
'the earth;' othcrsbetter, ' theland'of Judea. Some, a-imi 
» foitii' aimply w in geBeml, Kt*. — •Aersi, ' (he Riitk •f it' 
viz. his comiDg, of which he had so often warned the Jews; 
others , ' such faith as before described,' v. 1 — 6, 2 Tbesa. 
ii. 3, S. 'O »ftfir*t tik iftttfrmf— i {ih *H mwitfitimt—' "•^uf- 
iPspiirts coiiclade from the artitle, that ffni ludividWiI i^ 
meant, Mt 4 anccemioM «f P*pe». Bel larta.— Slit tt(e4rtt- 
cle ia often used, when a whole class, either simultanews 
or successive, is intended, as i mtfinrtf, Mat xii. 35. 
Mark ii. 27. Luke iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 17. and often with 
other nouns, as Rom. i. 17. Eph. vL 16. Tit i. t. Heb. 
\x. 7. 1 Pet. iv. 18. ! John ii. 1 8. 1 J»hn ii. 18. § John 7. 
Rev. iiii. 1 ] . Here, it JKctns MBphatio^, aad moaMs, emi- 
nent in the class. 
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915. 3. As to ProDouns; definite pnmHiu have 
aometimes an iadefiaite s^^iificatioD. 

1 Sam. xvii. 1% " David was the aon of nm ViiMt Wtt tAot 

(an) ^>himdiite.'* S^r. Arab. Lath. 
1 Kii^ xix. 5. *< Behold ni thot (an) angel tcmched bim." 

Elijab. EDg. 

916. Demonstrative pronouns have sometimes the 
signification of the relative either oaly^' or together 
with their own.* 

* Psal. ix. 15. " In the pit nt ipfticA they hid." Acts viiL 26. 

X.S6. 

* Ezod. xiii. I. "Becauaa of n ^tat which the Lord did." 

£Dg. Fsal. civ. 8. czlii. S. Isa. Ixiii. 1. 
Job xiii, 9. Min^n, ''Who is he that will plead with meP* 
Ch. xvii. 3. xli. 1. Isa. 1. 9. 

917. The relative pronoun has sometimes the agni- 
fication of the draionstrative. 

Acts xiii. SI. 'Oi mf9n (for ••»() " Who (he) was setn vanj 

days." Eng. 
Ch. xxiv. 8. "Commanding his accusers to come, «^* ti 

("t^whom," Eng. i. e. accBsers. wrong) for nm, "of him 

majrest thoti know." 
Heb. v. 7. 'O* (« who," Eng. i. e. Melchizedec wrimg.) 

** He (Christ, v. 5.) in the days of his flesh," &c. 
Acts viii. 27. Col. i. 18. 1 Pet. iv. 5. ii. 8. 

918. The relative pronoun has sometimes Uie signi- 
fication of a copulative conjunction. 

Glass. ib.t. Y. can. 1. 

Eccl. V. 18. na">P»t 31D, "good and comely," Eng. and other 

Vers. 
Jer. xvi. 1 3. |Jlit «S im, " Aid I Will not rfiow," Syr. « Where," 

Ei^. Nold. 
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919. The relative pronoun has sometimes tbe signi- 
fication of a conditional conjunction. 

GluB. ib. can. 5. Nold. 

Lev. IT. 22. trpJ ■wit, "If & ruler hath sinned," Onk. 70- 
8jr. Arab. t. 6, 37. " When," Eng. Pagn. Luth. Train. 
Vatab. 

Dent xi. 2T. POWn Ipk, " Tjf ye obey," {QK t. 28. 2 Chron. 
ri. 22 ) Eng. Onk. TO. Syr. Vulg. ««:. 

1 Kings viii. SI. rw KDn> lent, " 7/" any man trespass," Eng. 
But in such instances, it may perhaps retain its own signifi- 
cation, the anter.edent being either omitted or transposed. 

920. The relative pronoun has sometiines the signi- 
fication of the final;* the illative,* or the causal con- 
junctions.' 

Glass, ib. can. 90. Nold. 
' Gen.si. 7. " 3Sa*Jhey may not understand." Ont. Syr. 70. 

Vulg. Pagn. Loth. Trem. Eng. 
Deut. iv. 40. " That it may go well with thee.'* So explained 

by ]mS, "that thou mayest prolong thy days." Onk. Syr. 70. 

Vulg Pagn. Lulii. Eng. 
Gen. xxiv. 3. Eiod. xx. 26. Deut it. 10. vi. 3. xi. tO. 

xxxii. 45. Josh. iii. 7. Ruth iii. 1. 1 Sam ii. 23, 2 Chron. 

i. 11. ii. 5. xviii. 15. Ezra ii. 63. Neh. ii. 5, 7, 8. vii. 65. 

viii. 14, 15. Psal. clxiv. Iii. Eccl. v. 4. vii- £1. Isa. Ixv. 1& 

Jer. xlii. 14. Dan i. 8. 
■ Psal. xcv. 11. iPK " To wkom I sware;" but, "therefore I 

sware," Pagn. Diod. it is the conclunon from v. 8, 9, 10. 
» Deut iii. 24. " Jibr what God is there," Onk. 70. Syr. Vulg. 

P^;n. Luth. Eng. 
Job. viii. 14. i^DD Oip' "WfK, " Whose hope shall be cut off," Eng. 

but it suppresses the pronoun i- " fof bis hope,'* Chain 70^ 

Luth. 
Isa. xix. 25. " anion the Lord shall bless," Eng. but it sup- 
presses 1 in uis. " For the XiOrd shall bless him." 
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Zech. i. 15. " For I was but a little displpased * Enf[. 

Josh. xsii. 31. " Bfcause ye have not committeJ this trespass," 

70. Chald. Syr. Vulg. Eng. 
1 Sam. sx. 42. XXV. 36. 2 Sam. xiv. 3S. and many odier 

texts referred to in Nold, sig. 13, 13. 

9S1. 3. Abverba are reduced iato many different 
classes, which belongs to grammar-; but, in all of 
them; difficulties, especially ambiguities, often occur. 

922. Adverbs which properly signify rest in a place, 
sometimes denote motion to a place. 

Glass. 1. S. t. 5. can. 4. 

Deut. i. S7. " Thou also shalt not go o^ thither," Eng. 

2 Kings xix. $2. "Nor shoot an arrow a<» fAere," Eng. "hith- 
er," or, -thither.'* 

Judg. xviii. 3. 1 ^m. ii. 14. ix. 6. x. 5. 2 Sam. ii. 3. xvii. 18. 
2King8ii.SI. vi. 9. Psal. cxxKix. 10. Isa. ixsvii. 33. Ivii. T. 
Jer. xiii. 11. Ezek. ilvii. 9. 

Mat. ii. 23. " He was afraid to go <■»( thither," Eng. 

Mat XTti. 20. sxiv. 28. Luke xvii. 37. sxi. 2. John xviii. S. 
Rom. IV. 24. 

923. Abverbs of place have sometimes the significa- 
tion of adrerbs of time. 

Glass, ib. 

Eccl. iii. 17- " There is a time OB there," Eng. but, there is 
here no reference to place. ' then,'' viz. when God shall 
judge. 

Psal. xxJtvi. 12. " Hiere," Eng. rather, " l^en are the workers 
of iniquity fallen." 

Ho9, ii. 15. "I will give her vineyards StPD from thenee," 
Eng. i. e. from the wilderness. Or, ■ from that time, im- 
mediately. 
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924. Adverbs of time expressing perpetAity^ Mme-' 
tinet denote only frequency, or r^;ttlarity ■£ stated 
timea^ or a considerable length v€ duratio*. 

OUat. ib. can. & 

Exod, uTii. 20. "To cause the lamp tobnni Ton slwajs," not 

fftrictly. for oaly " froM cvcaii^ to mwmi^ r- 21. ck. xxx. 

a. LcT. uiv. 3. 1 Saiu. iii. 3. 
Exgd. xxviii. 30. " Aaron sball bear the judgnent ef the cbil- 

dren of Israel od his heart 1'Sn alwajB ; hit only " when he 

went in before the I^irdt" as spears from (h« pteceding 

clause. 
1 KJngg X. 8. " Which stand Ton continually before Aee," 

frequenrlj, at the proper timeB, of attendance. 
Luke iviii. 1. " That men should pray «■•»»•»» alwayif" very 

frequently, with peraererance. 
V. 5. lit n\tf, •• continually," frequently. 
Cti. xxir, 53. fiowwrrtf, « cantinually," at tbe stated tines, 

often. So John xviii. 30. 1 Tltess. v. I€, 17. 

935. Adverbs deaotiBg a termia^ioii of tune, are, 
BOtwithstanding, often intended, not U> intiiMte a ter- 
mination, but to signify perpetuity. 
Gbst. ib. can. IS- 
Deut. ziiv. €. "No man knew of hi* wfnkkn imlv tki$ de^" 

i. e. *• ever," it was not discovered afterwards. 
1 Sam. ST. 35. " Bamuet came no more vatit the day of his 

death," never came. 
S ^am. vi. 23. " Michael had no children until Ike (by of her 

death." 
Jsa. xzii. 14. ** This iniquity shall n«t be |uirged till ye die.** 

never. 
MaiLi. as." He knew her not iooRliti she had brought forth," 

&c. never knew her. 
Rom. V. 13. Mxf>- " witil the law, sm was in the world," then, 

as well as after. 
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926. The negation of contiRuance often does not 
imply prior existence, but is equivalent to a simple 
negation of all existence. 

Glass, ib. csd. 1 1. 

Acts xiij. 34. MiKiTt, " .A'T) more to return to corruption," 

* juver to see corruption.' Psal. zvi. 10. Acts ii. 29. xiii. 37. 
Bom. vi. 9. " Death has me iri no longer dominion over him," 

'no dominion,* for never had, Heb. iL 14, Acts ii. 24. 
Rom. vii. 17. " It is no more n» iri, I that do it," ' not I.* So 

V. 20. 

927. Adverbs, expressing a definite time or num- 
-ber^ often mean only an indefinite. 

Glass, ib. can. 5, 14. 

" Yesterday," for any past time. £ Sam. it. 20. "Thou 
earnest but Son ye^erday,*' lately. 

3 Kings ix. 26. " I have seen Etdk yesterday, the blood of Na- 
both," lately. 

Job viii. 9. " We are Sion of yesterday " lately bom. 

Isa. XXX. 33. " Tophet is ordained 'lioiwo from yesterday," 
" of old," Eng. Mat. xxv. 41. 

Gen. xxzi. 2. "It was not to him as OIcSg' h^nn yestarday 
and the day before," formerly. So, v. 5. 

* To-day," for the present time. Dent, xxvii. 9. QITi " Ihis 
day thou art become the people of tiie Lord." 'Mow art' 

" To-morrow," for any future time. Gen, xxx. 33. " t*o shall 
my righteousness answer for me ITiD to-morrow,'' " in time 
to come," Eng. 

Exod. nii. 14. •' When thy son asketh thee "inn to^uorrow," 
" in time (o come," Eng. 

Lnlce xiii. 32. " I do cures mintftt mm nvfin to-day and to mor- 
row,'" i. e. at presfrnt, and for a short dme ; uu t^ ^'Vf "on 
the third," i. e. soon after, " I shall be perfected."—" Seven 
times," for, often. PsaL xii. 6. and other texts. 
42 
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928. Adrerbs of number are sometinies used, not to 
express number, but to denote some other conception. 

GlasB. ib. can. 14. 

*' Once," certainly, immntably, perfectly. Psal. Ixxxii. 35. fttilt 

" Oitct ha*« I-Bworn," immutably, v. 33. 34. 
" First," not in order, or time, but • chiefly.' Rom. i. 8. 
" First I ffve thanks to God," chiefly, especially. Rom. iii. 2. 

*• C^iiefiy because that," &e. Eng. 

929. Adverbs of doubting sometimes do not express 
uncertainty, but rather hope, accompanied with de- 
sire ; and, iu some instances, implying a condition on 
which the event is auapended, or a difficulty in the 
thing. 

Glass, ib. can. S5. Nold. 

Gen. xTi. 2. ''mc, " It may be that I may obtain children by 

her." It expresses both her desire aad hope. , 
Josh. xiT. 12. "Sin, " If so be the Lord be with me, then I shall 

drive them oat." Eng. literally, 'Ferhaps the Lord (will 

be) with me, and I i^bII drive, &c. He was confident of 

it. V. 9. 
1 Sam. vt. 5. " Peradvetttttre he will lighten bis babd, m^t 

expect it on the condition prescribed. 
Gen. xxxii. 30. Exod. xxxii. SO. 1 Sam. ix. 6. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 

3 Kings xix. 4. Jer. xxi. 2. Amos v. 15. Zeph. ii. 3. 
Gen. iii. 3. 13, " Lett ye die ;" it expreues not doubt, bnt may 

be resolved into, ' that ye die not* 
Ruth iv. 6. " Lest I mar mine own inheritance ;" this would be 

tiie GonsequeDce. 
Gen. xii. 15, 17. zxzviiL 33. xliv. 34. Num. xx. 18. Deut vii. 

S5. S Sam. i. SO. and many other texts. 
Acts viii. 22. El MfM, " Ifperhapa the th'ou^ maybe fbi^ven," 

Eng. Vulg. «Toogi it is not an adverb of doubting, bat here 

either pleonastical, or em{Aatic> 
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Phil, iii. 1 1. El «■«(, " If by awf means I miglit attun," &c. no 

doubt of his resnrrectioD. 
Rom. li. 21. Ha x-«t. " Lest he spare not thee," not doubtful, 

but certun, t. 22. So 1 Cor. ix. ST. GoL ii. 2. 1 Theig. 

iiL 5. 

930. Adverbs of negation are often ased^ only to 
intimate comparison, signifying preference of that 
■which is affirmed, to that which seems to he denied. 
Glass, ib. can. 32. 
Gen. iIt. 8. " JV^ you eent me hither, but God ;" not so much 

you as God, rather God than you. 
Exod. xTi. 8. " Your rourmurin|;s are not against na, but against 

the Lord," more against him than us. 
1 Sam. viii. T. " They have not rejected thee, but they have 

rejected me ;" rather, ' more me than thee,' or, ' not only 

thee, but me.' 
Prov. viii. lOi Hob. vi 6. Prov. xvii. 12: Jer. vii. 22. xxzi. 34. 

Joet ii. 13. Am06 t. 35. Psal. cxivi. 3, 
Mat. V. 39. " Resist not evil, but whosoever ^all smite tiiee on 

the right cheek, turn to him the other." Provertual, Lam. ' 

iii. SO.) ' Do so, rather than resist violently.' 
Mat. vi. 19. 30. " Lay not up treasures upon earth,— (ut lay 

up treasnrea in beaven ;*' ' rather, more carefully, is heaven 

than 00 earth.* 
Mat z. 30. " It is not ye that speak but the Spirit of your 

Father," not only, not so much, ye as the Spirit 
Mark ix. 37. " Whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not me, 

but him that sent me," not only, not so much, me as him. 
Mark xiii. 11. Luke xiv. 13. John v. 2% 30, 45. vi, ST. xii. 44. 

Acts T. 4. 1 Cor. i. 17. Eph. vi. 13. Cd. iiL 2. 1 ThesB. 

IT. 8. 

931. Adverbs of comparison sometimes express, 
not similitu^, but the thiDg itself; being thus redun* 
dant. 
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Glass, ib. c 38. 

Num. li 1. "The peqde were C3"]]ittnD3 at coroplainers," 

" comjdained," Eng; 
Deut iz. 10. " On them were written S33 as (Bng. according to) 

all the words," &g. i. e. the words themselves. 
Jttdg. xiii. 3S. "Nor would nil2 u at this time have told ns 

J1KI as these things," twice redundant. 
Obad. i. 11. "Thou wast as one of them. 
Meh. vii. 3. Job xxiv. 14. Psal. c»ii. 3. Isa. i. 7. xiii. 6. Hos. 

iv. 4. 
Mat. SIT. 5. " Thej held him as a prophet," i. e. to be. 
Luke xxii 44. " His sweat was im asittuere drops of blood." 

Some, ' only, like blood,' Theophy 1. Others, ' real blood,' 

Jerom. 
John. i. 14. Rom. iz. S2. 1 Cor. iv. I. 2Cor. ii. 17. iii. 18. 

Phil. ii. 1, 2. Philem. 9. 3 Pet i. 3. 

932. Adverbs of similitude often denote^ not equa- 
lity, but such an imperfect degree of resemblance, or 
analogy, as is pointed out by the nature of the things 
spoken of. 

Glass, ih. can. 27. 

Mat. T. 48. "Be ye perfect, i^^if, even as your father in 

heaven is perfect.** equality is here impossible. So Luke 

vi.36. 

933. 4. As to Prepositions : Such as properly de- 
note motion to a place or thing are somedmes used for 

signifying rest in iL 
Glass. 1. 3. t 6. can. 4. Nold. 
Gen. ilix. 29. "Bury me "jit (to, into) in the cave." 
1 Kings viii. 30. " Hear thou Sm in thy dwelling place, Sk in 

heaven." 
Mat. ii. 23. " He dwelt ti( xeAi> (into) in a city." 
Hark i. 9. " Was baptized by John nc in Jordan." 
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Acts Tiu. S3. "Thou art «<« in the gall of bitter nesa." 

934. On the other hand, prepositions of rest have 
sometimes the force of those of motion. 

her. xvi. 82, " He shall let go the goat laina in (into) the 

wilderness." 
Lake i. ir. " The disobedieDt » in (unto) thenisdom of the 

just." 
Luke vii. IT- " This ramonr went forth <i>, in (into, through} 

Judea." 
Luke xxi. S3. Rom. i. 23, 24, S5. 1 The8S. iv. 7. 1 John 

iv. 9. 

935. Prepositions primarily expressive of local mo- 
tion, or rest; are often used for denoting conceptions in 
any way analogous to motion^ or rest, and^with'out any 
reference to place. 

Glass, ib. can. 5, 6, 8, 9, Nold. 

1. Those of motion to a |^ce signifj, eometiiueB, ' concerning,* 

as a subject. 
Job slii. 8. " Ye have not spoken ""w (to) concerning-, of me, 

what is right." 
Ezek. xxi. 38. "Thus satth the LordjbK concerning the Am- 
monites, and concerning their reproach.'' 
Luke six. 9. " Jesus said T;ac (unto Eng.) concerning him." 
Acts ii. 35. " David speaketh <ii (unto) cowcBming him," 

Eng. 
Sometimes, ' on account of, for.' 
Gen. xxxvii. 35. " I will go down into the grave "jk (unto 

70. Vulg. Eng.) on account of my son, mourning," Ook. 

Sjr. 
1 Sam. iv. 21. « She named the child." &c. Sk because of the 

ark of God being taken. 
Mat. xix. 8. " Moses, »■?•(, because of the hardness of jour 

hearts," Eng. So Mark x. 5, 
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Mat. ▼!■ S4. " Take no tbot^t iitfor to-morrow." 

Hark i. 38. " For m **iit* thenfort Bog. (oo acconnt, for the 

take of this) came I finih." 
Sometime!, 'agumt.* 
Geo. IT. B. " Coin roie up Sn ag^ttat Abel." Eng. S^, Vnlg. 

Pogn. &c. 
Num. xsxii. 14. *Anjerof the Lord Sh (Eng. "towarda") 

against Israel." 
Jodg. xii. 3. " Wherefore are je come up "htt (Eng, *■ nnto") 

agaimt me, to fight against me V 

1 Sam. T. 6. " The hand of the Lord was heavy Sk (Eng. 
" upon") agttUut Ashdod." 

2 Sam. xiii- 19. xir. 1. DiWait "JK, Eng. •* unto, toward," or, 
" against " doubtful. 

Mark xii IB. " Parable *(•( «vr*v(, against them," Eng. 
John X. 35. Ilf •( 'if. Eng. " Phto whom the word of God came." 

— " against whom," Psal. Izxzii. S, 5, T. 
Acts li. i. " They that were of the circumcision iiin^nnrt irftf 

»vm. Eng. "contended vntk him."— " ai^ed, canlled 

against him,'* Vulg. 
S Cor- V. IS. " That yoa may have somewhat wff t*Bt (Eng. 

" to answer") them which glory." — " against them," &c. 

which is simpler. 
2 Prepositions expresure of moticm frran a place, sometimes 

denote derivatioD from an efficient cause. 
Gen. XV. 4. " He that ^all come forth ypDO from thine own 

bowels." 
Prov. xiii. 11. " Wealth hy vtiaviy Sana shall be diminished," 

Eng. supplies gotten, which is wrong. 
Mat i. 20. ««, "from the Holy Spirit," as the author. 
3. Prepositions signifying motion through a place, denote some- 
times ' by,' or ' by means of * 
J(An vi. 57< " I live ^i« (y the Father.— he shall live ii* by me." 
Heb. iL e. " The word spoken t' by angels." 
Sometimes, ' on account, for the sake irf^.' 
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Bern. ir. 115. * Delirered h* fir oar offences — raised for our 

justification." 
Sometimes, 'with reapecf to, in relation to-' 
. Rom. ili. 23. Arc r** tcdfifn ^Eng. for) " with reeptet to the 

remission (passiog over) of sins which are past" Taylor 

and Macknight in loc. 9o ch. iv. SS. Tiii. ID. 
4. Prepositions of rest have the like variety of significationsi 

denoting, semetimes, ' concerning.' 
1 Sam. xix. 3. ** I will comBKine with my father '\2 of (c«n- 

ceniing) thee." Rom. xi. 2. S Tim. i. 13. 
Sometimes, 'by.' 
Luke iv. 1. " Was led i* 6y the Spirit," Eng. it is so explained. 

Mat. iv. 1. iw*. 
Sometimes, ' with.' 

Mat. iii. 11. Lukexix. 34. Mat tL £9. Eph. Ti.2. 
Sometimes, ' on account of, for the sake of.* 
Gen xxix. 18. Dent. xuv. 16. Mat vi. 7. xi. 6, Acts 

Tii. 29. 

936. Some prepositioDs are used, both in reference 
to place, and to time. 

Buxt. Gram. c. 5S. 

937. 5. With respect to Conjunctions. The co- 
pulative conjunction, sometimes, does not merely con- 
nect a thing with the preceding, but likewise indicates 
some singularity, or pre-eminence in it. 

Glass. 1. 3. t 7. can. 3. 

Josh. ii. 1. " View the land, and (especially) Jeriche." 

3 Sam. ii. 30. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. Neh. viii. 15. Mark iii. 

7,8. 
Hark xri. 7. " Go, tell his disciples, and (especially) Peter." 
Acts i. 14. xxri. 22. 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
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938. The copulative conjunction has, sometimes, 
the force of the relative pronoun. 

Glass. 1. 3. t. 2. can. 15. 

Exod. I. 25. « Thou must give us sacrifices — UTPpl lit. " and 

we will sacrifice;" which we may sacrifice. 
Isa. xxux. 6. " The days come, W?!) and shall be carried (in 

which) all that is is thine house." 

939. The conditioaal conjunction has, often, the 
force of interrogative' — of an adverb of denial* — of 
a causal conjunction.* 

Glass, ib. can. 6. 
> Jobvi. 13. Mat xii. 10. 
* Gen. xiv. S3. 1 Kings i. 51. Mark viii. 12. 
' Job xiv. 5. Ezek. xxxv. 6. Mark xt. 44. John x. 35. xiii.32. 

AcU iv. 9. li. 17. xsvi. 8, 23. Rom. si. 17. tHi. 31. iTim. 

V. 10. Heb. vii. 15. 1 Pet i. 17. 1 John ii. 29. 

940. Disjunctive conjunctions do not always denote 
separation of things opposite, but, sometimes, only dis- 
tinction of things of the same kind, and, generally, so 
as likewise to intimate their connexion. 

Glass, ib. can. 8. , 

Mat. T. 17. " The law or the prophets." 

. I Cor. xi, 27. " Whosoever shall cat this bread, « or drink." 

Hence Papists argue, that the bread alone is sufficient. But 

this is groundless, as appears from tiie connexion; they are 

disjoined to show that they are entitled to equal reverence. 

1 Cor. xii. 13. "All baptized into one body, tin whether 
Jews, (in or Gentiles, or bond, or free,** L e. ' and,* all of 
us Chris tuuis. 

1 Cor. xiii. 8. Col. i. 20. Gal. i. 12. 

2 Thess. iL 15. " Traditions I'ri either by word, or by epistle." 
Papists, that therefore they are dilfere&t : groundless— the 
same, delivered in these different manners. 
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941. The causal conjunction denotes, sometimes, 
not the cause of the thing spoken of, but only the rea- 
son of the coQclusioQ deduced. 

lb. can. 17. 

Mat, ivi. 3. " Fair weather, for sky red"— this not the causa 

of fair weather, bat sign from which they inferred it. 
John X. 36. " Ye believe not u yap »«■! ^or ye are not of my 

sheep" — this, not the canse of infidelity, biit its effect. 

942. The other causal coiijunction sometimes de- 
notes, not the final cause, but only the event. 

lb. can. 19. 

Exod. xi. 9. " Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you, JpoS that 

ihy wodders may be multiplied"— not Pharaoh's design, but 

the eonsequence of his conduct. 
Num. xxxii. 14. Dent. ixix. 19. Psal. U. 4. Jer. vii. IS. 

xivii. 15. Ezek. xxt 15. Amosii.r. Mat. xxiii. 54. John 

ii. S, 3, 39. Rom. i. 20. 1 Cor. xi. 19. 3Cor. iii. 13. 

1 John ii. 19. 
* That it might be fulfilled," frequent. Mat. xxvii. 35. John 

3tv. 25. xvil. 12. xis. 24. xii. 38. 
It haslikewise other significations: "on account of," Gen. xviiii 

24. Deut. iii. 26. Pror. xvi. 4. Isa. Ixvi. 10. is explana- 

tivc, John XV. 8, 13. xvi. 7, 32, " so that," 2 Cor. i. ir.vii. 

9. Rev. viii. 12. 
43 
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Difficulties in determining the Parts of Speech. 

943. There is, sometimes, difficulty in determin- 
ing, to what class a word belongs, or, what part of 
speech it is, in a particular passage. 

944. 1. Words belonging to different classes, some- 
times consist of the very same letters, so that it cannot 
be known, by the mere inspection of them, in what 
class they should be reckoned in a passage. A word 
may. Cor any thing that appears in the structure of it, 
be — a noun, or a verb, or a particle' — one part of a 
noun, or of & verb, or another part of it^ — a particle 
of one species, or of another species f and the sense 
will be different, according as it is taken for one or 
another : it can be determined only by the scope and 
connexion, or by parallel places ; but, when different 
senses are consistent with these, it may remain doubtful 
which ought to be preferred. 

* Isa. xiv. 19. ZD'iin »3^ . . tra^J is regular, BnaS in 35 MS8. of 
which 10 ancient, and S editions ; a noun signifjing " cloth- 
ing, raiment," Eng, "and as the raiment of those that are 
slain" — supplement groundless; without it, abrupt : or, the 
participle preterite of SSb, " clothed, covered." "Clothed 
with the Blain," covered with the dead bodies, sense. Lowth. 
in loc. 
Isa. XI ix. 32. "Thus saitli the I^ord who redeemed Abraham 
spiT- .T2-^K ; "tm " to the house of Jacob" — but, no address 
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to *hem t Eog. " concerning the house of Jacob" — Sk Bod, 
" the God of the house of Jacob" — common phrase. — 
Lowdi. 

Jsa. xxxiii. 21. "But n«T T^K DW ; OBf adverb, ''there the 
glorioua Lord will be unto as as a place of broad rivers," 
Eng. — but at? name ; " the glorious name of the Lord." 
70. Syr. fltructip-e. See Paal. xx. I. Prov. xviii. 20. — 
Lowth. 

Isa. slviii. 16. "From the time that it was," nnrn. but 2 
MSS. Dnvn "tiiey were," began to exist — "iK DP.'Eng. 
"there I am," adverb, but oif verb. " I decreed it." sense. 
Lowtb. 
' Isa. III. 5, pr, iifiX, Si3K, Tinta, infinitives ; or, otherwise 
pointed, imperatives singular. Eng. in tiie latter way, "pre- 
pare the table, watch in the watch-lower, eat, drink.'* 
Others in the former way, infinitives absolute, (as Ezek. i. 
]4.} "The table is prepared, the watch is set. they eat, 
they drink.'* Lowth. 

Isa. ilvii. 3. Oitt yJBX i6i. « And I will not meet (Eng. sup- 
plies thee as) a man"— obscure ; but, with other points, or 
written fully p'JDK Hiph. " I will not suffer man to inter< 
cede" — plain. Lowth. 

Isa. Ivii. 14. " He that putteth his trust in me, shall possess the 
land — "^Oni and shall say" Eng. : but to be pointed a^ the 
Istpers.fut. "and I will say." God the speaker, for, " my 
people" follows. Lowth. 

' Mark li. 13. Ow y«{ m ««(;«( s-uxwn — m either a negative 
conjunction, " for it was not the season of figs" — means not, 
'the proper season of bearing figs,' else Jesus could not have 
expected to find them; and, it was the season, near the 
pass'over — but, 'the season of gathering,' (Matth. xji. 34.) 
none taken ofi", therefore he justly expected to find them — 
or, ti where, adverb of place ; " for, where he was, it was 
the season of figs." Zeger. Grot Lamy, Knatchb. Mack- 
night "If is, sometimes, an adverb of time, sometimes, an 
adversative, and sometimes, an illative conjunction. Glass, 
p. 709. note. 
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945. 3. Wfaeq it is su$cieDt|y dear to wb»t class 
a word beloogs, considered simply in itself, there Bkay 
yet be difficulty in determining whether, in a particular 
passage, it is not used in pl^e of some other part of 
speech. 

946. Of two substantives in the constructed state in 
Hebrew, or in government in Greek, one is often in 
place of an adjective, and has tlie signification of one. 

Glass. I. 3. 1. 1. can. 8. 

947. Of two subtantives joined by a copulative con- 
junction, one has the force of an adjective. 

Glass, ib. can. 6. 

Gen. iv. 4. "Abel brongbt of the firstlings of his flock, and of 
the fat thereof,** i. e. of the fattest firstlings of his flock. 

948. A substantive, governed by a preposition, has 
often the force of an adjective. 

Glass, ib. can. 9. 

Isa. iv. 2. " The branch of the Lord shall be for tieauty and 
glory," i.e. beautiful and glorious. 

949. An adverb, joined to a substantive, h^s some- 
times the force of an adjective. 

Glass, ib. 

Prov. iii. 25. " Be not afraid OKTifl tnBa of fear snddenly." 
i. e. of sudden fear. 

950. An abstract, put for a concrete, often supplies 
the place of an adjective. 

Glass, ib. can. 7. 

Gen. xlvi. 34. "Every shepherd is an abominadon,*' i, e. 
abominable. 
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951' A conjuDCtioii} especially the copulative^ is 
sometimes put for the relative pronoua. 
Glass, ib. can. 15. 

Im. xzxix. 6. " The day* conw, ani (ia which) shall be carried 
t(> Babjlon a|l that « in th; house.*' 
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7%e Explication of Combinations of Words. 



952. It is not enough that we understand the mean- 
ing of the separate words of Scripture ; it is their 
combination into sentences that makes them expres- 
sive of sentiments. 

953. In the combinations of words into sentences, 
there are difficulties of several kinds : — difficulties in 
punctuation — in syntax — in idiom — in the meaning 
of phrases ; — difficulties arising from the grammatical 
figures — and from the rhetorical. 



Punctuation. 

954. As the present punctuation of the Scriptures 
was not fixed by the sacred writers, it has no autho- 
rity any further than it is warranted by the sense j it 
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affords no argument for the connexion or disjunction 
of words ; and it is in some instances wrong, and in 
others doubtful. 

955. There is difficulty, either with regard to the 
liature of the points, or with regard to their place : , 
the former affects the sense of a clause or sentence 
taken by itself; the latter affects the connexion of 
one with another. 

956. It depends on the nature of the point, whether 
a sentence should be read affirmatively, or interroga- 
tively; and, according to the one or the other, the 
sense will be even contrary. 

957. Some texts are generally read affirmatively^ 
which ought to have a point of interrogation. 

Gen. iv. 13. " My punishment is greater than I can bear."— 
" mine iniquity is greater than that it can be forgiven." 
maj^. 70 — "Is mine iniquity greater than I" &c. Wall. 



Gen. iv, 23, 34. " I have slain a man to my wounding^ and a 
young man to my hurt"—" Have I slain," &c.— I have not. 
Onk. Menoch. sense. 

Mark ix. 22,33,34. The father add, "If thou canst do any 
tiling," &C. Jesus said unto him, r* « fai»vmi irirrivrmi, 
<r<trr« ivi»TM ra vipriMiTf^— Bng. " If thou canst believe, 
all things are possible," &c.— r* omitted.— r* u 3vuk^ ; 
a-imuriti, », r, A. " If thoQ cautt i fielieve," &c. 'con- 
senion. 

Knatchb. 

John V. 37, 38. " Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, 
nor seen his shape ; and ye have not his word abiding in 
you." former clause not true, unconnected. — " Have ye nev- 
er at any time heard ? &c. (alluding tn his baptism) ret yc 
have net his word," &c. 
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Ifacknight 
John xii. fi7. " What ihall I mj T Father deliver me from this 
hour," tiDsuitable. there should be a pmot of intefrogatiOB. 
" No." " But for this cause," &c. t. 28. 
Z^r. CW. Grot ^all. 
1 CiH-. Tii. 23. ■* Ye are bought with a price ; be Hot the ser- 
▼anto of men." unconnected. — " Are yt bou^t with a price V* 
redeemed from slaverj ? be not," &c. context. 
Knatchb. 

958. Some texts, again, are generally read inter- 
rogatively, which oug^t rather to be read affirma- 
tively. 

1 Cor. T. 13.13. "Forwhat haveltodo tojudgethem also that 
are without ? •vx' '■"< "'* 'f^'t v«re ; do not ye judge 
them that are within V not consistent with itself, or with 
scope. — tvxr t«k irm ifuit xfitttu " Not at all. jQdge ye 
them that are within ; bnt those which are without, God 
judgeth i and put away front among yourselves that wldted 
perssn." Knatchb. connexion. 

959. A point wrong placed occasions difficnlty, by 
joining a word to a clause, or a clause to a sentence^ 
to which it does not belong. 

Numb. ssi. 14. Ken. Diss. Gen. 165. Johni. 3,4. John xliL 
31. Wb. Hill. Marsh's Michael, ch. 13. sect. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Heb. It. €. " Seeing then it remaineth that some must enter 
therein."—" Seeing then, (it is so), it renmineth (follows) 
that some," &c. Tayt. key. 2S4. sense. 

S These, ii. 3. "Let no man deceive you, in tat ^ iXAi ^ 
KTorrsric trfKrn.'* lit. "that if there come not a falling 
away first." defective. Eng. " for that day ihall not come, 
except there come," &c sense, but not syntai.^ri, (sup. 
iitrroKK V. 2. iBi foi, &c. " that it is at hand, except there 
come," &c. Knatchb. 

1 Tim. ii. 6, 7- 1 Cor. vii. 16, 17, 35. 1 Cor. xvi S. Grot. 
Locke. 1 Pet.i. 13. 
Knatchb. 
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960. It la aomeUmes doubtful whether one punctu- 
ation or another should be preferred, as either gives 
a good sense. 

Joha T. Z7, 28. Mill. Wb. 

1 Cor. vil. 29. "This, I say, brethren, »ri i xtifat rmirnO^w 

— " bec«aK what remains is but a short time, that they that 
have wiveB, be as though they hail none." Mill, Eras. Qrot. 
Knatchb^— «"'*T«;S'*"*t* f* Am*"** tm I'm," &c. " the time ia 
short. It remaineth that," &c. Eng. easier. 
1 Cor. xi.Sl. Koatchb. 



Syntax. 

961. Languages being formed by accidental usage 
there are many irregularities in the syntax of every 
language, wMch may, in paKicular instances, occasion , 
difficulty, even to those who understand it well. 

963. Every language has some peculiarities in its 
syntax, which must occasion difficulty to those who are 
more accustomed to another language. 

963. In the language of scripture, there are diffi- 
culties arising from both these causes ; and, in the 
Nevr Testament, there are difficulties also, from the 
introduction of Hebrew constructions into the Greek 
language. 

44 
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964. The removiog of difficulties in syntax, from 
the Scriptures, both contributes to our understanding 
the precise meaning of them, and vindicates their style 
from the imputation of solecisms. 

965. The principal means of removing difficulties 
in syntax, are — exact knowledge of the original lan- 
guages, — the sense and connexion, — texts where the 
force of the construction is more determinate, — paral- 
lel places where the same sense is expressed in a differ- 
ent form of words, — and the usage of other writers, in 
the same or a kindred language. 

966. As the repetition of a noun denotes, sometimes 
emphasis, sometimes vehemence, sometimes continu- 
ance, sometimes multitude, and sometimes distribution, 
it may be doubtful which of these is its force in a par- 
ticular passage ; it can be determined only by the sense 
and connexion ; and these cannot always determine it 
with certainty. 

Deut. IV. 20. " Thou shalt follow pIV jTiX justice, justice,"— 
"that which is altogether just," Eng— or, "justice earneBt- 
\y,"~OT, "justice constantly." 

967. As, of two nouns in the constructed state in 
Hebrew, or, in the state of government in the New 
Testament, one is sometimes put for an adjective, and 
sometimes not; and, as the governed noun may sig- 
nify the efficient, or the instrumental cause, or the 
effect, or the material cause, or the final cause, or the 
subject or recipient, or the object, or the adjunct, of 
the thing expressed by the other noun, there must of- 
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ten be an ambiguity which of these relations is meant 
to be expressed ; and it should be fixed as the sense 
and scope require. 

Psal.lxiETii. 4. "Thou holdest the watches of mine eyes." — 
sabst "diou watchest over mine eyes." — adj. "keepe^t 
mine eyes watchful or waking." Eng. coDneiion. 

Psal. cl. 1. " Praiee God in the firmament of his power."— if 
the latter be taken as an adj. " his powerful firmament or 
eipanae," i, e. ^e effect of his power, — if the former, " on 
account of his expanded or extended power." 

Gat. iii. 14. " That we might receive th» trayyif^mt rtv rtivfut- 
T*(. — Eng. "the promise of the Spirit.''— ^idj, "spiritual 
promise," Zeger. — " promised spirit," Vat, Grot. Locke. 

Eph. iv. 29. "No corrupt communication, but that which is 
good, rf'i MMJi/iut' TIM ;t;^ii«(.— Eng. " to the use of edifying," 
this the original does not bear. — lit. " to the edifying of use 
or need," i> e. " needful edification." 

1 Thess. i. 3. " Work of faith— labour of lore— patience of 
hope," — " working faith— laborious love — patient hope," 
Dru9. Glass.— or, " works, the effects of faith — labours, the 
effects of live — patience, of hope." 
Grot. 

Titii. 13. "looking for," >«''^"»(*» t»( AJ« t»v ^lynAtw Jmb.— 
adj. "glorious appearing." Eng. Chrys. Theophylact Jerora. 
Drus. — or, " appearing of the glory." Ambr. Erasm. Griit 
parallel places. 

968. A difficulty sometimes arises Troiu pronouns 
referring; not to the nearer, but to the remoter ante- 
cedent. 
Psal. xcix. 6, 7. "Moses and Aaron among his priests, and 

Samuel among them that call upon his name: he spake 

unto then in the cloudy pillar," i. e. Moses and daron. 
John Tiii. 44. " When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own. 
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for he IB a Uar, mi ■ ««r«f ATTOr — referring to the devil, 
"and his father," Manich. ; or, to ^ivmn, "father of ftm," 
the liar. Grot — or, to ^miif, <■ father of it." Eng. Erasm. 
Zegcr. Macknight. right. 

John ri. 5a ■■ Thift ia the bread which cometh down from heav- 
en." — not manna, t. 49 — J>ut Chnst. v. 48. 

Heb. xiii. 17. "Thosgh he aonght it {rnvrn') eameatly with 
tears."— to the nearest antecedent tttrania—-" his own re- 
pentance." Clar. and periitps Eng.-^tr " good eSbcts of re. 
pentance"did not profit him. Zeger. Cast. Orot — or, "his 
father's repentance." J Capel.-^r, to remoter, antecedent 
tiiA*y««r, " his father's blesBing." Glass. Gen. xxvii. 34. 

1 John T. SO. " ISts is the (me God and eternal life." nearer 
antecedent, Christ — remoter, tke Father. 

Mark iii. 21. " For they said, in f{(»^fl' — nearest antecedent, 

^ Jesus,— he is mad," Eng. unbecoming, no occasion given, 
— remoter antecedent •j;a«, " it is beside itself." aeose. con- 
neiion. Matth. xii. 33. ilnrmtt. 
Knatchb. Macknight. 

969. A pronoun sometimes refers^ not-to anj thing 
going before^ but to some noun following after. 

Num^ xxiv. 17. " I shall see Aim (or, it) but not now ; I shall 
behold kim (or, t^ but not nigh."— star and sceptre. 

Psa). Ixxxvii. 1. " His (or, its) foundation is in the holy moun- 
tain."— Zion, V. 2. 

Matth. xvii. 18. "Jesus rebuked him." whom? "the demon 
came out of him." 

970. When two verbs are joined together by a co^ 
pulative^ the former of them is sometimes aot de- 
signed to affirm, but has merely the force of a par- 
ticiple. 

Matth. xi. 25. "I tliank thee — because thou haa hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes,"— Aariti^ kid. 
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Idiom. 

971. Every peculiarity in the structure of a lan- 
guagC; is called an idiom ; and, therefore, many ob- 
servationa which truly regard the idioms of the Scrip- 
ture language, have been already made under other 
heads ; hut, there are some observations which still re- 
main to be made. 

972. An idiom, in the sense in which we are now 
to consider it, is, when a number of words combined, 
acquire* from arbitrary usage, a sense which could not 
be collected from the known meaning of the separate 
words. 

973. Some nouns, when joined with, or governing, 
other nouns, form an idiomatical expression, in which 
their force is not always the same. 

974. IS'^K, and other words, signifying a man, are 
often idiomatically used in this manner, even sometimes 
when a man is not intended ; and that in different sig- 
nifications in different instances, which must be deter- 
mined by the sense. 

975. Sometimes, it expresses the subject, whose 
adjunct is signified by the other noun, and denotes a 
person eminent for that. 
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1 Sam. iri. IB. nonSo trtt " a mka or war," a great warrior-^ 

and %n vnt " a inan of form" — a beautiful person. 
S Sam. xri. T. Shimei mj9, "Come forth Vta O'stn B'K 

Sp'San tbon man of bloods, and thou man of Belial."— 

bloody and wcHihleas man. 
1 Kings, ii. S6. Solorom aajs to Abiathar, " thou art nis p-K 

a man of death." — worthy of death. 

Isa. liii. 3. ni3iOQ VK " a man of sorrows'' — a suffering man. 
Ps. cxix. 24. " Thy testimonies are 'nijr 'VW the men of mf 

counsel. "^m J counsellors. 

976. Sometimes, on the contrary, it expreasea the 
adjunct, whose subject is expressed by the other noun. 

Gen. ix. SO. " Noah was nmnn arn a man of the earth."— 
who cultivated the earth. 

977. Sometimes, it denotes the efficient Cause, whose 
effect or action is expressed by the other noun. 

Jodg. »i. 2. Jephthah says, " I and my people were 3"! WK 
a man of strife with the children of Ammon" — at strife. 

I Sam. xvii. 4. Goliah is called 0']3n VK a man ofmiddU* 
~~a champion, who comes between the two camps to chal- 
lenge. 

Isa. xlvi. 11. " I am God— calling a ravenous bird from the 
east, "fixy pnt tke man of my counsel from a far country"— 
who executetii my counsel. 

978. Sometimes again, it denotes the effect, or what 
some way or other proceeds from the person expressed 
by the other noun. 

Q717K VK and Mtfitrtt t-Mi diiv, " a man of God"— inspired 
by God, or who teaches his word. • 

979. The words hr^i, " lord, master,^ and rhy^ 
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" mistress, " similarly construed, form an idlomatical 
expression, very like to the former in its powers. 

980. It signifies the possessor of a thing expressed 
by the other noun. 

1 Sam. sxiriii. 7. The witch of Endor 3ix nSpa " the mistress 

of a familiar spirit." 
8 Kings i. 8. Ahaziah's messengers describe the proi^iet as 

1i?P h]!2 " a lord of hair" — a hairy man. 
Prov. i. 17. " In vain the net is spread in sight of any ^[13 Va 

lord of a wing" — bird. 

981. It signifies an inhabitant of the place, express- 
ed by the other noun. 

Nwfnb. sxi. 28. " It hath consumed— nina 'Va the hrda of 
the high places of Arnon" — the inhabitants. 

982. It signifies the subject of that quality or thing 
which is expressed by the other noun. 

Gen. siv. IS. It is said of Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner, « These 
were n'T3 'Va hrds ofcovetiant with Abram"— confederate. 

983. In analogy to this signification, it denotes a 
person any how addicted to what is expressed by the 
other noun. 

Gen. xxxvii. 19. « Behold nmhm Spa this lord (or master) of 
d ream s'*~d reamer. ' 

Prov. iviii. 9. " He that i. slothful, i. brother mt,D 'jn'? to 
a »«««■ of miat"-i w..ter. Eng. "a g„,t w.ster," a, 
if euiphaticat, but is not , 

S84. (3 and n3 and imt, and the like, joined with 
another noun, express almost any relation to the thing 
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signified by it, and are ased of iDaoimate things, as 
well as of persons. 

V'ja'ia. "SoBiof Belisl or of wiekedBoaa"— wielced per- 
sons. Sti *J3.," Boni of strength" — stroag mei, 'Oi iiu »•• 
9«T*(, « lODB of the lig^t" — they who eojoy reli^ous koowl- 
edge, 'tui mriitiiat, " sons of disobedience"— disobedieot. 
Tixim »T<uuM, "song of obedience"— obedient. niQ p, "a 
HMi of death"— either, worthy of death — or, appointed to 
death. 'Ti« ymrw," a son of gehenna"—«»iiAn«f," of per- 
dition"— «fV«C "of wrath"— ••r«^<«(, "of malediction"— 
»f^«i>w,"of peace" — worthy of these. "Sons of a place" — 
its inhabitants. Psal. cxlix. 2. " Sons of Zion." Ezra ii. 1. 
« of the province." l8a.xL 14. "oftha eut" Gien. irii.!. 
Abram is called "the son of 99 years" — 99 years old. 
Eccl. xii. 4. "Daughters of music*'— sonorous things. 
Matth. vni. 12. " Sons of the kingdom" — heirs of it Job 
xli. 19. "Sonsofthebow"— Lam. iii. 13. "of the quiver"— 
arrows. Isa. xsi. 10. " Sons of the floor"— com. 

985. Some words, joiaed with other words, are re- 
dundant, ad^Dg nothing to the sense of theae, but 
forming merely an idiomatical expression. 

Q'J9, wftruxtt. Gen. \. % "ihe /ace of the deep." Gen. 
xsiii. 3. " Abraham stood up from upon (Ae faca of his 
dead." t Sam. ii«. 23. " Honey upon the face of die 
field." Luke xxi. 35. " On tAe fatx of the whole earth." 

713, Gen. xliii. 7- " We answered him according to Me mowA 
of these words." Numb. xxvi. 56. "According to the 
mouth of the lot shall the posseaeion be divided." Prov. 
xxii. 6. " Traio up a child according to Gk nouth of his 
way." 

av. " The name of God" — God. occurs often. Rev. li. 13- 
" Were slain 7000 names of men." 

131. Job. sli. 12. "I will not conceal the word of his power." 
Psal. Isv. ."3. " Words of iniquities prevail against me." 
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o In the midst— in the he&rt," means only in or aiaong. Gen. 
slv. 6. " Famine in the midst of the land." Matth. xii. 40. 
" So shall the !^on of man be three days and three nt^ts 
in the heart ot the earth." no proof of descent into hell. 
Bellarm. Grot. Glass. Macknight. 

986. The expression of the superlative, by joining 
any of the names of God to an adjective, is idiomati- 
cal ; and, as this junction is not always intended to 
form a superlative, it may sometimes produce ambi- 
guity. 

3 Cor. X. 4. "The weapons of our warfare are ivt»T» ro> 5im 
to the pulling down of strong holds."— idiom. " very power- 
fuL" Glass. Koatchb. Macknight^— lit "mighty through 
Gud." £ng. Eras. Vat Cast. Zeger. Grot Locke. — right. 
S Cor. \i. 2. ZnA* y»f ii*a,( Ami. ^^a*. lit " I am jealous over 
you with a godly jealousy." Bug. Eras. Vat Grot. Locke. 
— idiom. " I love you with an exceeding zeal." Knatchb. 
preferable. 
Prov. XI. 27. " The Spirit of man is the candle (lamp) of the 
Lord." — idiom. " a great or piercing light." Knatchb. in 
2 Cor. X. 4 connesion. v. 26. — pves a reason for what is 
there said, " a wise king scattereth the wicked i*' for the 
spirit of a man which he possesses, is very piercing. 

987. IIDD, »f!UT«wx8f, is sometimes used literally 
for '^ first-born," and sometimes, idiomatically, to 
form a superlative ; whence it may become ambigu- 
ous in which of these ways it is used in a particular 
text. 
Col. i. 15. nj«Tii'r»M{ ir«»Tr( itTici*^, "the first -begotten of 
every creature.'' Arians, therefore one of the creatures. — 
^furirttui, " &ht begetter." Eras. Zeger. suits not the 
scope. — for rixtm "■{•. "begotten before all creation." 
Casaub. Vat Eras. Zeger. — idiom, "prince, lord, chief, 
45 
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most excelleaL"— " the Lord of the whole creation." Dnis 
Cam. Mnckaight, scope. 

988. A noun repeated, and governed by different 
prepositions, forms an idiomatical expression; denot- 
ing coDtiDuance and increase. 

Pa- Ixxxiv. 7. " They go from strength to strength."— con- 

tinaoll; become stronger. 
Ps. cxliv. 13. *■ Our garaers yielding from store to store." — 

continual plenty. 
Jer, ix. 2. " They proceed from evil to eril/'-^row continually 

worse. 
Rom. i. \7, " The rigliteousness of God revealed from faith to 

faith."— from first to last by futh, and that a progreuiTe 

and improving futh. 

989. Idioms which, when traostated into another 
language, appear to have in it a peculiar emphasb, 
have none in the original, and should not be under- 
stood as having any. 

990. An idiom of one language translated literally 
into another, would sometimes express the opposite of 
the idea intended. 

Psal. cxliii. 2. " Every man living shall not be justified."— 

no man. 
Prov. xxii. 24. " Make no friendship with IK Sya a ma^xr of 

anger" i. e. angry, given to anger. In English, it would 

foe. " one who has the command of his passion." 
Ch. xxiii. 2. "Put a knife to thy throat, if thou be PflJ hp3 

a master of appetite,'"— ^ven to it In Eng. the reverse. 
Gal; ii. 6. " Those who seemed to be qomething."— were of 

high reputation. 
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991. There is sometimes a difficulty ia phrases, 
not arisiDg from either the ambiguity or obscurity of 
a single word, or from any grammatical irregularity 
Id the combination of the words, or from idiom. 

993. A difficulty sometimes arises from the meaning 
of a particular word being somewhat altered by the 
word^ with which it is joined, or by the manner la 
which it is joined with them. 

Acts xviii. 5. ITNEIXETO TO ONErMATI ; «•<->«.— nsu all j 
" constrain."—" was pressed in spirit" Eng.— " constrained 
by the Holy Spirit," agitated, carried ont of himself, ** to 
testify to the Jewi that Jesus is the Christ." Grot^— " tea* 
tified with reluctance," foreseeing that it would be in vain. 
Eras— a phrase taken altogether, " had an earnest mind to 
testify." Knatchb. tmeri deaiderio, 

John i.^i. " Out of his fulness we hare received xoj x^fi* 
«iT( xKi I r*^— cannot be grace in lieu of, or, instead of, 
i. e. in return for grace— wu omitted in Pers. Arab. Ethiop. 
versions; and «•»' X'f'^ft supposed an interpolation. Wall, 
without evidence. — " even the grace of the gospel instead of 
that of the law," v. IT. Erasm. Cast. Zeger. Scaliger.— 
" grace on account of the grace of Christ " Vat. Grot.— 
"grace upon {im for im) grace," abundance. Caroer.— 
" even grace for his grace." Clarke. Campbell, ambiguity 
from uDusualness. 
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993. A difficulty in a phrase sometimes arises from 
its implying aa allusion to some opinions^ sentiments^ 
or customs. 

oSijr, «(«> the interral between jubilees ^leDce «iw>i( and 
SometiineB •(«*, the whole duration of the Mosaic dispeosa- 
tion.— beace tlie phrases mr* mt tummt, not, " from the 
bcg^nningof the irorU," Enjr. — but "the ages,' during the 
Mosaic iliapensition. — «-^» aimui, or, xf*'"* »i"i", " before 
the Jewish diapensation.'*— j>i«( tint, or a ib» «<•», the Jew- 
ish dispeasation, — and tumt fuAhmt, the Christian. 
Locke. 

994. There are propositions, in which either term 
may be the subject or predicate, and it may admit a 
doubt which is one or the other ; it is to be deter- 
mined by the sense. 

Isa. XTiti. 5. IxiiL 8, 9, lxv.23,23. Lowth. Acts iii. 21. Glass. 

995. In some cases, it is doubtful to what words in 
a sentence, other words in it should be joined. 

Luke vii. SO. Td> ^(UAur ttv ^mc ««iT*ni(> £I£ 'SATT0T2 — jmn- 
ed with «fiT«<r»>, "rejected the counsel of God against 
themselves," Eng. Vat. Zeger. but unexampled — joined in 
the same way, I't for i>, " tintkin them^Wes," Eras, unusual, 
he is speaking of their open conduct— joined with ^tcAti, 
"tiiwords themselves." 
Grot Rnatchb. 
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The Grammatical Figures. 

996. The grammatical figures are — ellipsis, — pleoii' 
asm, — etmllage, — hypallage, — and metathesis. These 
take place in all languages, but prevail most in the 
simplest ; and, consequently, are very frequentin He- 
brew, and in the hellenistical Greek. 

997. 1. There ia liometinies an ellipsis of some- 
thing which is not at all in the text, but must be sup- 
plied by the sense, — either of a word or of a clause. 

998. As to the former, there is an ellipsis of the no- 
minative before the verb ; of the accusative after it ; 
of the adje(*tive ; of the substantive ; of the governing 
noun, especially when expressive of relation ; of the 
verb in a sentence, particularly of the verb of exist- 
ence ; of a verb governing the infinitive ; of the infin- 
itive governed; of the participle ; of the article ; of 
the antecedent, of the relative, or of both ; of adverbs 
of comparison, or similitude ; of some of the preposi- 
tions; of conjunctions: from all which, obscurity, or 
ambiguity, must, in some instances, arise. 

999. There is, sometimes, likewise, a total ellipsis 
of several words, of part of a clause or even of a whole 
olause, which; however, the structure of the sentence, 
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or the sense, affords the means of supplying ; as, of 
one of the members of connected propositions, or of 
comparisons. 

1000. 2. There is an ellipsis of a word, or clause, 
which is not totally wanting, but may be gathered from 
some other part of the discourse. 

1001. Sometimes, what ought to be taken from 
another part of the discourse, is not expressed in that 
part, but only implied in a conjugate, a contrary, or 
an analogous word* 

1002. Sometimes, what ought to be supplied is ex- 
pressed, bnt in a different member, either a preceding 
or a subsequent, or partly in the one and partly in 
the other ; and must be repeated from that, in order 
to complete the sense. 

1003. Pleonasm is of two kinds ; the first, when a> 
word is wholly redundant ; the second, frhen there 
is a repetition, either of the same words, or of the 
same sense, whether in synonymous expressions, or 
othei-ways. 

1004. Enallage often affects whole sentences, or 
periods ; as, when sometimes the second, and some- 
times the third, person, is used concerning the same 
subjects in the same discourse, — or, when the same 
persons are sometimes spoken of in the singular, and 
sometimes in the plural number, — or, when there is a 
change of tenses, or of eases, or of modes, in the 
same period. 
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1005. Hypallage is an inversion of words, by which 
that is attributed to one tiling, which belongs not 
properly to it^ but to another thing. 

Psal, cjxxix. 24. "See if there be any wicked way io me-"— 

if [ be walking in any wicked way. 
Matth. viii. 3. " His leprosy was cleansed"^he was cleaiued 

from it. 

1006. Metathesis, or synchysis, is a transposition 
of words, or clauses, out of their natural order. 

1007. There is often a transposition of single words, 
which, if not attended to, may occasion a mistake of 
the sense. 

JL Tim. ii. 6. t»i K«iri«nr« ■ymf/n hi «f wr« rmi mitfmf jura- 
>jifi£anit, "thehusbandmaa tliat laboureth, must be first 
partaker of the fruits," Eng— for rt-rnmu xfwTd, "the 
huBbaodman first labouring, must be partaker," &c. 
Rev. xiii. 8. <* Whose names are not written" »i tb ;8iffA«> tw 
^Hilt rm a^tito inpayfuitu ■*• iciiritC*^ utrfuv, in "the book 
of life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world" 
—lor ^lyfwrr*! nv* uiTiiCtAitc Mff/wB, " written from the 
foundation of the worid." Knatchb. 

1008. Sometimes, the subject and the predicate of 
a proposition are transposed. 

' John iv. 24. ntivf/M i e^i. 

1 Tim. vi. 4. N(fw^>i>T«? Ta^iv^t ut»i no (vrE?f<»t— Eng. 
"Supposing that gain is godliness" — obscure; metath. 
"supposing that godliness is a trade to gain by," Arab. 
Ethiop. Knatchb. 

1009. There is a transposition of clauses, which oc- 
casions difficulty till they be restored to their natural 
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order ; and^ sometimes, there is a transposition of whole 
seDtencea or periods. 

- 1010. Before we admit any of the grammatical fig- 
ures in a passage, we should be certain that we have 
the true reading ; for, in several instances, the appear- 
ance of them arises only from a false reading. 

1011. We should neither reject grammatical figures 
altogether, nor recur to them without necessity ; but, 
suppose them only when the sense requires them, or 
the connexion points them out : and, admit only such 
as are agreeable to the nature of the language, and 
the usage of Scripture, or of other writers in the lan- 
guage. 



The Rhetorical Figures. 

1012. Rhetorical Figures are ornaments of dis- 
course ; and they are, likewise, occasions of difficulty. 
In both views, they are objects of criticism ; but, to re- 
move the difficulties occasioned by them, is more mate- 
rial, than to point out the beauties which they pro- 
duce. 

1013. They are, either Tropes, which affect and 
change the signification of the words employed ; or. 
Figures, which only add force or beauty to the expres- 
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1014. 1. The simplest tropes occasioQ difficulty^ 
chiefly with respect to the signification of separate 
words, which have been considered already ; but there 
are others, which throw difficulty iato whole sentences - 
or periods. - 

1015. If all languages used the same tropes for ex- 
pressing the same ideas, there would he in Scripture 
no peculiar difficulties arising from them ; but it uses 
quite a different set of tropes from those used by the 
Greeks, Romans, and moderns ; hence, many difficul- 
tiesj from an unusual dialect. 

1016. Prosopopeia^ which is a species of metaphor, 
is frequent in Scripture, and produces great vivacity ; 
but, sometimes, also^ occasions obscurity. 

1017. Antjphrasis, or irony, turns words to a signi- 
fication opposite to their proper meaning, which the 
sense or connexion points out. 

Gen. iii. 32. " The man is become as one of us, to know good 

anp evil." 
1 Kings xviii. 37. " Crj aloud ; fur he is a god, either he is 

talking," &c. 
Ecc. si. 9. " llejoice, O young man, in thy youth," &g. 

1018. Catachresis is a harshness or violence of any 
of the tropes, of which there are several instances in. 
Scripture. 

S Sam. xxiii. 17. " Is not this the blood of the men that went 
in jeopardy of their lives ?" a hariih metonymy. 
46 
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Matth. sii. S. "The priests in the temple pro/am the Mb- 

tiath." 
M«rk vii. 21, 22. "Chit of the heart proceedeth — an ecU eye'* 

— ^ovy, of which it is the sign. 

1019. Hyperbole, whether consisting in bold tropes,' 
exaggerated comparisons,* impossible suppositions,* 
Sec. gives an appearance of falsehood ; to avoid which, 
the sense, not the expression, must be regarded. 

' " Heaven," for great height or exaltation. " Hell," great 
depth or depression. " Rivera of oil,'* abandance of good 
things. Oal. it. 15. "Ye would hare plucked out your 
own eyes, and have given them to me." 

* Gen. xiii. 16. "I will make thy seed as the dust of the 
earth**— very numerous. Job. yi. 3. " Grief heavier than 
the Mud of the sea." 

> Prov. xsvii. 22. " Bray a fool in ^ mortar, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him." Matth. ^vi. Sfl. "If he 
shall gain the whole world," &c. John rzi. S5, "The 
world itself could not cwitun the books that ehould be 
written." 

1020. Allegory is a continued trope, especially a 
continued metaphor, containing a hidden sense, differ- 
ent from what the words imply, in their plain and 
literal signification. 

1021. It is sometimes doubtful whether a 
be allegorical or not. 

History of the Fall. Sentence on the serpent. 

1022. When a passage is known to be allegorical, 

it is sometimes difficult to discover the meaning of it, 
as it generally introduces some degree of obscurity. 
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1033. Allegory sometimes arises from the conUnua* 
tion of the same image, through the whole description 
of a subject. 

ProT. ii. 1—6. "Wisdom hath buUded ■her house," &c 
Parables. 

1024. Sometimes it arises from describing the dif- 
ferent circumstances of the subject^ by different images 
in succession. 

Eccl. xii. 2, &c. 

1025. When an allegory becomes very obscure, it 
is what the Scripture calls a dark saying, an enigma^ 
or an enigmatical discourse. 

Sampsoa's ridille. F-t-ekiel'a descripticms. 

1026. 2. Figures. Epizeuxis, or the continued rep- 
etititm of the same word, or combination of words, is 
merely a figure expressive of earnestness, and is not a 
foundation of argument for points of doctrine. 

Isa. vi. 3. " Holy, holy, holj"— no argument for tlie Trinity. 

1027. Antanaclasis, by which the same word is used 
in different senses in the same passage, generally pro- 
duces some degree of difficulty. 

Matth. «Ti. 29. "1 will not drink of the product of the vim, 
(lit) till I drink it new," &c. — joja of heaven. 

Rom. is. 6. " They are not all hrael, which art- of Israel. 

S Cor. V, 31. •' He hath made him to be sin for us (sin-oflering) 
who knew no ain" 

1038. Prolepsis, or occupation, anticipating and an- 
swering an objection, occasions considerable difficulty 
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when it is covert, removing the objection; without stat- 
ing it. 
This figure frequent in Faul'i writiDgs. 

1029. Permission, or yielding to a person what he 
claims, may occasion difficulty, as that either may, or 
may not, truly belong to him. 

1030. Metastasis is transferring to one person what 
belongs to another ; as, speaking of one's self, or of an 
imaginary person, what is intended of another real 
person. This often occasions difficulty, particularly in 
Paul's writings, who, speaking in the first person, 
means sometimes himself, sometimes any Christian, 
sometimes a Jew, and sometimes any man. 

liOcke, Pref. 

1031. Proverbs and proverbial phrases, answering 
to the rhetorical figures called ytufLai and " sententise," 
are frequent in Scripture, and generally attended with 
some difficulty. 

1032. We must not explain them strictly, or seek 
for an application of them, in all their circumstances, 
to the subject on which they are employed ; but, being 
intended to set that subject in one striking point of view, 
we must discover what this point is, by the use of them 
in other places, or other writers, or by the sense and 
connexion. ^ 

1033. Some of them are sentiments expressed in 
proper terms, which, on account of their force, beauty, 
or conciseness, have become general maxims j and the 
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only difficulty is to determiae, with ^rhat limitations 
they must be understood in a particular passage. 
** The fear of the Lord is the banning of wisdom." 
"The disciple is not above his inaBt«r"-^annot expect better 
treatment, Matth. x. 34. Luke vi. 40. John xv. 20,— 
Should not grudge the same offices, John xiii. 16. 

1034. Some proverbial expressions consist in an ex- 
plicit comparison, and become difficult only when they 
imply remote or obscure allusions. 

Gen. X. 9. " Even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter, before the 
Lord." 

1035. But most proverbs are expressed tropically, 
in metaphor, metonymy, or synecdoche ; and this 
manner of expression both gives them their force and 
beauty, and occasions such difficulty as naturally arises 
from these tropes. 

1 Sam. X. 12. " Is Saul also among the prophets f" synec 

Jer. xxxi. 29. " The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children's teeth are set on edge."' 

Deut. XXV. 4. " Thou shalt not muzzle the os when he treadeth 
out the corn"— take care of those who serve us. 

Luke iv. 23. " J^ysician, !heal thyseir'— more solicitous for 
strangers, than for connexions. 

Matth. Til. 3, &c. " Why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother's eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eje?" &c.— blind to une's own faults, quick- 
sighted to other men's, v. 6. 

Matth. xii. 84. " Easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle," &c^— rare, difficult, impossible. 

Matfh. xxiil 24. xiiv. 28. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Difficulties in the Circumstances relating to the 
Books of Scripture. 



1036. It is not sufficient, that we understand the 
several words employed, and the manner of their com- 
bination into sentences and propositions ; it is neces- 
sary, also, that we know how sentences and propositions 
are connected in periods and discourses, and be able 
to judge of a composition as a whole; and in this, 
there is often considerable difficulty, and that of se- 
veral kinds. 



Difficulties in the Connexion of particular parts. 

1037. From difficulties in the combination of words, 
already considered, we pass naturally to such diffi- 
culties as regard the connexion of the particular 
parts ; and these arise from many different causes. 
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1038. 1. There is sometimes a difficulty in deter- 
mining whether a word belongs to one sentence, or to 
another, which affects the connexion of different sen- 
tences or propositions. 

1039. The Scriptures are, at present, divided into 
verses ; there were ancient divisions of the Scripture 
into verses, but very different from the present, which, 
both in the Old Testament and the New, is modern, 
and nierdy of human invention. 

1040. If s verse always contains a complete sense, 
this division will direct us to the real connexion of 
Bcripture ', if not, it will perplex the connexion. 

1041. Whenever, therefore, a difficulty can be re- 
moved, or the sense cleared, by altering the present 
division into verses, the alteration may be made with- 
out scruple. 

1042. The verses are sometimes divided, so as to 
separate words into different sentences, which ought 
to be joined in the same sentence. 

Vs. xcv, 7- "The sheep of his hand, to-day if ye will hear his 
voice ;" — but Heb. iii. 7, 8. " To-dsy, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts," &c. 

John vii. 31, fi2. £• >^y*> :raiiirii, nai sromt SicviAjt^iTt, &ia 
rtvTa Marrnf iiiatn u/tii mt rifntfcw, &c. all editions, escept 
Griesbach'B. ♦' Moses therefore," &c. Wherefore ?— but 
Sxvfut^iri lia rtvTi. Mjiit«, &c. " wonder because of it." 
Theophyl. Casaub. Knatchb. Macknight 

Gttl-iv. 18, 19. Locke. 
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1043. This divisioR^ by breakidg the Scripture into 
small parts, often obstructs our atteading to, or per- 
ceiving, the connexion and dependence of the several 
sentences, and how one of them is explained, or Umit- 
ed; by others with which it is joined. 

lO'U. It would, therefore, be an advantage, that 
the Scriptures were published without any breaks, aud 
the verses only marked on the margin, for facility in 
references : at any rate, we should, as much as possi- 
ble, read them as if they were thus printed. 

1045. 2. DifiiculUes in connexion often arise from 
ambiguity in the signification of the connective par- 
ticles, which is very great in the Hebrew language, 
and in the New Testament, where the Greek con- 
junctions are used after the manner of the Hebrew. 

1046. The meaning affixed to a conjunction in any 
passage, must be some one of those which it really has 
in the language. 

1047. It is seldom, if ever, necessary to give a 
conjunction a sense, in one passage of Scripture, which 
it has not, in some other passage of Scripture ; at least, 
it is a confirmation of the sense put upon it in one 
place, that it has it in other texts. 

1048. For fixing the signification of a Greek con- 
junction in the New Testament, the usage of the cor- 
respondent Hebrew one has as great authority, as the 
usage of Greek writers. 
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1049. Of the acknowledged significations of a con- 
nective particle, that is to be adopted In a particular 
passage, which best suits the sense and scope of the 
passage. 

1050. 3. Difficulty in connexion sometimes arises 
from the interposition of parentheses, on account of 
which, clauses and sentences^ which stand at some 
distance, are, notwithstanding, to be joined together. 

Locke, Pref. 

1051. It is only by careful attention to the sense, 
that this kind of difficulty can be removed ; and, it is 
often not easy to determine whether a parenthesis 
should be supposed, or not. 

Heb. vi. I, 3, S. " Therefore, leaviog the principles of tbe 
doctrine of Christ, let U8 go on unto perfection, not laying 
again the foundation of repentance," &c.-~"let us (not 
laying again the foundation} go on unto the perfection of 
repentance," &c. Knatchb. connexion ; other texts. 

1052. 4. Difficulty in connexion sometimes arises 
from a dialogue being carried on covertly, without 
marking the speakers, or distinguishing what is ^d by 
each of them. Without attending to this, what is 
only a plausible objection, introduced in order to be 
confuted, may be mistaken for the sentiment of an in- 
spired writer. 

1053. Attention to the whole run and scope of the 
passage, as well as to the Scripture phraseology, and 
to other texts, is sometimes necessary, for discovering 
and tracing out the dialogue. 

47 
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Ecclesiutei. Rom. iii. and iv. Dialogue between Paul aud 

the unbelieving JewB. Locke. Taylor. 
Isa. Iii. 13. liii. liv. Dialogue between God, the prophet, 

and the unbelieving Jews. 
Pa. xxiv. sv. XX. cir. 

1054. 5. Difficulties in coDnexion aonietimes arise 
from something being left out, which we must supply, 
in order to perceive it ; which may, perhaps, be sup- 
plied in difTerent ways ; and, according as it is sup- 
plied in one way or another, will make the connexion 
appear different. 

1055. In an argument, the principles or premises 
are sometimes laid down, but the conclusion is left: to 
be supplied ; and yet, what follows has a reference to 
that conclusion, and cannot be understood without 
supplying it. 

Rom. iii. S2, 23, S4. "All have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God, [conHequently, none can be justified by 
works, V. 30.^ being justified freely by his grace," &c. i. r. 
bat whoever is justified, whether Jew or Gentile, must be 
justified, &c. 

1056. Sometimes, one step in an argument, or 
chain of reasoning, is omitted, and must be supplied 
either from the tenor of the discourse, or by common 
understanding. 

Rom. viii. 17. "Heirs of Christ, if we suflcr with biro"— 
only on this condition ; t, 18. " for I reckon," &c. 

1057. Something is often said, for preventing or 
removing an objection, which has not been at all pro- 
posed ; and cannot be rightly understood^ without our 
conceiving what that objection was. 
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Matlh. ii. S, &c. John iii. Discourse with Nicodemua. Grot 
Macknight. Rom. ii. 6, &c. Taylor. 

1058. 6. Difficulty in connexion sometimes anses 
from an abrupt transition from one subject to another, 
putting us in danger of confouoding together, things 
that are really different. 

Abruptness in history— events difierent, even distant, often 
joined — owing to brevity and inartificial manner. 

Great abruptness in prophecy. 

Isa. vii. 15, 14, 15. "Behold! the vii^in shall conceive and 
bear a son, and shall call his name Imuunuel; milk and 
honey shall he eat, till be know to refuse the evil, and choose 
the good." — Messiah j addressed to the whole house of 
David. — V. 16. "But, before this child shall know to refuse 
the evil, and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest 
shall be forsaken of both her khiga"— of Sheaijashub, Isaiah's 
son; addressed to Ahaz. 
Kemiicott, Sermon. 

1059. 7. Sometimes, it is difficult to perceive 
what purpose a sentence or member is intended to 
answer ; as, whether it be a point to be illustrated, 
or a part of the illustration ; wliether a principle 
argued from, an argument employed, or an inference 
deduced. 

John viiL 35. " What art thou ? and Jesus svd unto them, 
ra> tifxi'' '" '*< **^ 0M"'-~1- Some answer to their question 
— " Even the eame that I said anto you from the beginningt" 
Eng.— "The beginning, because (conjunct.) 1 alsospeak unto 
you"— or "which (pronoun) I also say unto you." Aug. 
Cyril. Ambr. Zeger. — " First, (adverb) I am that which i 
also say unto you" viz, " the light of the world,'* Grot ; or 
" I am from above," v. 23, Erasm. but the verij is future.— 
2. Others, not an answer to their queativu, but beginning of 
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■n admonition before angweriug it, connected with wh&t fol- 
lows. — " First, because (conjunct.) al«o I will speak to jou, 1 
htiTe many things to speak and judge of concerning you"— 
w, " First, that whidi (pronouD) I also (orer and aboTC 
answering your question] will say unto you, I iiB¥e," &c.— 
"Before answering your question, I have many things to 
find fault with in you." This he does, and tiie answer is 
giren only, t. 43. " 1 proceeded forth aad came from God," 
&c Erasm. Clar. Knatchb. 

1060. 8. Sometiines, it is difficult to fix the pre- 
cise member with which a particular senteace ought 
to be connected. 

1061. In some cases, the difficulty lies in reconcil- 
ing the connexion to the grammatical construction of 
the passage. 

1062. If the sense absolutely require a particular 
connexion, it ought to be admitted, though it cannot 
be reconciled to the strictness of syntax. 

i063. If the sense admit different connexions, that 

should he preferred which is most agreeable to the 

regular structure of the language, though otherwise 

it would not he the most obvious. 

Phil. i. 30. rat SDTM mymia ix*"'*, "having the same conflict 

which ye saw in me"— commonly connected with v^ir, t. S9. 

"unto you it is given to suffer for his sake"— irregular ; 

enal. Bez. Grot. — better with «Air«im^» or •*< rtvcirt, y. 37, 

"That ye stand fast — having the same conflict." Knatchb. 

Kph. ii. 1, &c. Locke. Eoatchb. 

1064. If one connexion seems to violate the syntax, 
and another to violate the sense almost equally, tlie 
preference should be determined by the general man- 
ner of the writer, or of the Scripture. 
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1065. In other caaes^ the difficulty of detertnioing 
with what a particular part should be coniiected, anses 
not from any thiug in the grammatical construction^ 
but regards^ solely, the sense. 

1066. An argument sometimes appears obscure or 
difficult, from its not being clear what is the precise 
point that it is intended to prove. 

S Pet. i. 16^19. " A more sure word of prophecj^ " — Some, 
for proving the truth of the gospel ; surer thau fables, t. )6. 
nut than the transfiguration, v. 17. 18. forced. Chandler. 
Others, for proving Christ's coming to judgment, v. 16. surer 
than the transfiguration, a directer proof. Sherlock on 
Proph. 

1067. It is, sometimes, plain that a particular pas- 
sage is an inference, when yet it is not clear what is 
the precise principle or position from which the infer- 
ence is drawn. 

Phi!, ill. 15. "Let ua, therefore, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded," &c<— Some, with v. 15, 14. " forgetting 
things behind— I press"— do you the same. Zeger. — Some, 
with be^nning vi 13. " I count not myself to have appre- 
hended."— Some, wiUi V. 10. his desiring fellowship of 
Christ's sufferings, Knatchb.— Some, with v. 9. " not having 
my own righteousness, which is of the taw, but that which 
is through faith of Christ" — Vat. awkward in the middle of 
his account of himself ; — rather, which gives the same sense, 
vidth v. 3. " we are the circumcision, which worship God in 
the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confi- 
deDce in the fleali." Grot 

1068. Sometimes, there is a difficulty in perceiving 
how ao inference follows from, and is supported by, 
the principle or position from which it is deduced. 
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D^jkuUies in Plan and Distribution. 



1069. There is often considerable difficulty ia 
discovering the plan and distribution of a book of 
Scripture. 

1070. 1, There is difficulty in distioguishingwhat 
are the different members into which a book ought 
naturally to be divided. 

1071. The Jews have long been in use of distin- 
guishing the Old Testament into large divisions^ or 
sections, one of which was read every Sabbath in the 
aynagogues. The New Testament, also, was early 
divided into Kt<pa\am, or chapters, probably with no 
other view than to facilitate references. 

1072. The present division into chapters ia different 
from these ; we are apt to suppose that it is made 
according to the sense ; but, this not being the case, 
it obstructs our perceiving the real plan of a book. 

Gen. ii. 1, 3, S. improperly separated from ch. i. 
Valg. joiDS Ps. ix. and x. and divides Ps. cxlvii into two. 
Fs. xlii. and xliii. origiQally one. Structure. 7 MSS. Kennic 
Remarks. 
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Rom. T. I. from ch. iv. Rom. viii. 1. from ch. vii. Rom. xv. 
1—13. froD) ch. xiv. 1 Cor. iv. 21. from ch. t. 1 Cor. li. 
1. from ch. x. 2 Cor. iv. 1—6, from ch. iii. 2 Cor. v. 1. from 
ch. iv, S Cor. vi. 1. from ch. v, 2Cor. vii. 1. from ch. 
vi. Eph. V. 1 , 2. from ch. iv. Col. iii. 1. from ch. li. 

1073. The proper division would be, into as many 
chapters as there are general heads in the plan ; and 
to subdivide these into sections, according to the 
several branches or topics. under each head. 

1074. But it would not be always easy to make 
such a division, because it is not easy to ascertain, in 
every case, where one branch of the division ends, 
and another begins. 

1075. Many prophecies, pronounced at dilTerent 
times, and relating to different events, follow one an- 
other without auy mark of distinction, and thus may 
be confounded. 

1076. In the argumentative parts of Scripture, there 
is great difficulty in distinguishing and separating the 
several members of the plan, from the author^s not 
writing in an artificial order, with studied transitions, 
but sliding insensibly from one part of Che subject into 
another. 

1077. The distribution can be discovered, only by 
repeated and careful attention to the whole book at 
once, that its general tenor and tendency may be per- 
ceived. 
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1078. WheD a book has one simple design, its na- 
tural distribution is, into the several steps and argu- 
ments, by which that design is prosecuted. 

. 1079. When a boob aims at different designs, each 
design is a separate subject, and the division of it is 
into the several subjects proposed. 

1080. In dividing *a book, the joining together 
such members as are ' really distinct ; and the sepa- 
rating one member improperly into different branches, 
are two extremes which ought equally to be avoided. 
Rom. Introd. ch. L 1—15. Part i. ch. i. 16. — di. vi. That 
mankiDd can be justified only by faith, not bj works. Part 
S. ch. vi. vii. viii. Obligation to bolineas in consequence 
of this justification. Part 5. ch. ix. x. xi. Vindicates the 
rejection of the Jews for their unbelief. Part 4. ch. xiL 1. 
— XV. 13. Practical exhortations. Concl. ch. xv. 14. to tiie 
end. 

Vorst. Taylor. 

1 Cor. Introd. ch. i. 1—9. Part i. ch. i. 9.— to end of ch. vi. 
To draw them otT from the false teacher or teachers, and 
reclaim them from the faults into which he had led them. 
Part 2. ch. vii. to end of ch. iv. Answering questions that 
had been proposed, resolving doubts, correcting abuses, and 
confuting errors. Concl. ch. xvi. 

Vorst Locke. 

2 Cor. VinJication of himself from calumnies, with a digres- 
sion ch. viii. ix, on almsgiving, occasioned by one of these. 
Members. The several calumnies from which he defends 
himself. 

Vorst. Locke. 
Gal. Introd — Part i. The true doctrioe of justification. 
Part 3. I'o clieck the divisions arising from their disputes 
on the subject. Conclusion. 
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1081. 2. There is difficulty in perceiving in what 
precise manner each member of the general plan is 
prosecuted. 

1082. The sacred writers do not studiously, or ar- 
tificially, distinguish the several topics which they em- 
ploy under each member. 

1083. Different prophecies are pursued and filled 
up in very different and dissimilar ways. 

1084. In the argumcBtative parts of Scripture, ob- 
scurity and intricacy sometimes arise, from the authors' 
uot pursuing their arguments in the shortest and most 
direct way ; but, with a view to the situation, preju- 
dices, and opinions of those to whom they write. 

1085. Sometimes they carry on, at once, two dif- 
ferent designs, in consistence with, or subordination 
to, one another, without attention to both which, 
the force and tendency of their expressions cannot be 
perceived. 

Gal. ch. i. and ii. to establish the authority of his apoatleship— 
and to vindicate himselffrom the charge of sometimes preach- 
ing circumcision. 

1086. Sometimes, they do not content themselves 
with what is absolutely necessary for thetr point, but 
take occasion to throw in, and interweave, instruc- 
tions of a general and important nature, which intro- 
duce some perplexity into their arguments. 

The whole nature of the gospel, and all God's dealings witit 
mankind, in Romans. 
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1087. It is necessary to ascertain the several topics 
employed nnder each head^ to distinguish them pro- 
perly iFrom one another^ and from every thing imu- 
dental and extraneous, and to view them aimply in 

themselves. 
Rom. Part 1. Ai^. I. to the fend of ch. iiU Trom the actual 
state of both Jews and Gentilesv^Arg. S. from. ch. iv. 1. 1« 
ch. V. 1 1. from the mannar of Abraham's justification. — -Ar^ 
3. from cb. t. 12. to end of the ch. fh>m the uaiversality of 
the effects of Adam's fall. 



Difficulties in Scope and Design. 

1088. There are often difficulties in discovering the 
general scope and design of a book, many ot which 
are analogous to those which regard the plan and dis- 
tribution. 

1089. Our not knowing the precise view, or att 
the views which the sacred historians had, occasions 
considerable difficulty in accounting for their selection 
of materials, and their manner of pursuing their 
narrations. 

Act. J- n's gospel— whether a mere history— «oiit»)venial, 
or a compound of both. 

1090. The best way of finding out the scope and 
design of an argumentative book^ is to read it all over 
at once, andseveral times. 

Locke. 
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1091. Thedifficultyofdiscoveringtheirscope arises 
from their uot being written in an artificial and me- 
thodical manDer, and from our ignorance^ in some 
instances, of the precise occasion of their writing. 

1092. The design cannot be perceived/ without 
SOfne knowledge of the tendency of the several argu- 
ments ; and this tendency cannot be perceived, without 
some knowledge of the design ; hence, these two mu- 
tually throw difficulty upon each other, and, whatever 
tends to clear up the one, proportionally gives light 
to the other. 

1093. The ascertaining the true sense of the lead- 
ing expressions in a book, contributes mgch to the 
di scovery of its general scope. 

3qp>.- s>nt>ig<iity of |the leading expressions,— -depend on the 
view in .which he considers Je^s and Gentiles, whether 
individaally or nationally ; and this, on the occasion of the 
epistle. KoiQ-»nrf Oat, different desigoa. Taylor. Mac- 
knight.— but so similar, that they have been generally reck- 
oned the same. 



m^' ..ly- 

Diffkwkies concerning tite Occasion. 

109.4,. All tine books of Scripture are, in sonftc 
sen^e, .occasional ; and ignorance of tbe occasion (>f 
writing them, produces in all of them .some jobscuri- 
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ties : but the £pistles are; in the strictest sense, and in 
the highest degree, occasional ; and are rendered es- 
pecially obscure and difficult, by ignorance of the oc- 
casion, whenever this ignorance takes place. 

1095. There is sometimes a difficulty in ascertain- 
ing who were the persons for whose use an epistle was 
immediately intended. 

General Epistles. Ephes. Mil!. Prol. 71. &c Kuater. Pref. 
Pierce. Benson. Lardner. M&cknight. M&rsh's Michael. 

1096. We have seldom explicit accounts of the oc- 
casion of a particular epistle ; it must be collected 
from general accounts of the state of Christians, at 
the time of writing it, and from incidental hints in the 
book itself. 

1097. When there is difficulty in ascertaining the 
special reasons for writing an epistle, it is still more 
material, and more obstructs our understanding it. 



Difficulties concerning the Time. 

1098. There is often considerable difficulty in fix- 
ing the time of writing a book of Scripture. It can 
only be collected, mth different degrees of probabil- 
ity, from expressions in the book itself, from hints in 
other places of Scripture, and from a variety of other 
circumstances. 
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Oal. A. 61. l%eodoret. Athanas. Bjnops. Oecnmen. Light- 
foot— A. 57. or 58. Capell. Wits. W»1I. Pearaon. MUl. 
I^ocke. — A. 52. or 53. Barringt. misc. sac. Benson Hist 
B. 3. c. 5. Lardn. lupp. c. 13. §3. Michael. L'enfant 
Beausobre.— A, 49. Marsh's Michael. Vol. 4, ch. 11. 
sect 1. 

1099. There is difficulty in arranging the Psalms 
in tbe order of time. 

1100. Whenever prophecies are not delivered ac- 
cording to the order in which they were pronounced, 

it occasions considerable obscurity. 



Difficulties concerning the Authors. 



1101. There is sometimes difficulty in determining 
who was the author of a particular book of Scripture. 

1102. Ignorance of the author occasions obscurity 
in a book; chiefly, when it introduces uncertainty con- 
oeraing the time and the scope of the book. 

Pentateuch. Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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DifficuUies in different Ends of Composition. 

1103. As the Scripture contains different sorts of 
compositions, each sort has some difficulty peculiu to 
itself, and suitable to its general nature. 

1104. There is, aometimea, difficulty in determia- 
ing how far the sacred historians intended to observe, 
or have observed the chronological order of events ; 
and yet, it is often of importance to determine it 

1105. In the book of Judges, the time of each 
Judge is not marked ; it is not specified whether 
all the Judges were successive, or whether some of 
them were not eontemporary ; and the last six chap- 
ters contain events which happened soon after Moses' 
death, and much prior to those which are recorded in 
laaoy preceding chapters, perhaps in all, from ehap. 
ill. 1. 

1106. There is sometimes difficulty in .determining 
whether the Evangelists observed the oi^er of timej 
if any of them did^ which of them it is ; if they di4 
not in all cases, what are the cases ui which they 
deviated. 

1107. All the doctrinal books of the New TesU- 
ment are Epistles ; and epistolary writing is, from its 
very nature, liable to maay peculiar difficulties, ex- 
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ttjtt to the persons to whom a letter is directed) and 
who are acquainted with all circumstances relating 
to it. 

1108. There are many difficulties, with regard to 
the Hebrew poetry, considered in every point of view. 

Lowth. Herder. 

1109. The prophecies have all the same kinds of 
difficulties with the other poetical books ; and they 
have also many peculiar to themselves, on account of 
their being prophetical. 

1110. There is difficulty in ascertaining and ex- 
plaining the several ways in which the prophedcal in- 
spiration was communicated, as by dreams, visions, 

&.C. 

1111. In prophecy, the figures and images are more 
complex than in other poetry ; and, therefore, there 
is greater difficulty in analyzing them. 

1112. There is great difficulty in explaining, apply- 
ing, and vindicating the signs or emblematical actions, 
by which the prophets foretell future events. ' 

Ezekiel. Harsley's Hosea. 

1113. When future events are predicted in parabo- 
lical discourses, this generally occasions some degree 
of obscunty. 

Ezek. xvii. 1. &c. xix. I. &c. 

1114. There is, sometimes, difficulty in determin- 
ing whether a prediction has a single or a double mean- 
ing. 
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1115. When a predictioD clearly refers only to 
one event) or, when there is no mark of its being in- 
tended to signify more, it ought to be explained only 
of that one ; and they err, who, in every prophecy of 
the Messiah; search for a reference also to some other 
event 

Grot. Cler. 

1116. In prophecies which have a double sense, it 
is sometimes difficult to perceive what parts of them 
relate to each of the two events, what parts to both, 
and in what manner. 

Isa. vii. viii. ix. ch. x. xL ch. zxxiv. xxxr. Lowth on Isa. viii. 
Isa. zl- Lowth. 

The book of Job is an iostance of almost all the difficulties io 
this chapter. Some reckon it ver^ andent, in the time of 
Moses, or before it Chappel. Michael. Schult Lowth.— 
Others, very modern, during or after the Kings. Heath. 
Warburt. — Some, written by Job or Elihu, or some con* 
temporary. Dupin. Hist of Can. B. 1. c. S. s. 10. Lowth 
prsel. 3S. SchulL preef. Lightfoot. — Some translated by 
Mosea. Patrick, pref. Grey, pref. — Some, written by Moses. 
Huet, dem. evan. pr, 4. Lowth. Michael. — or, by Solo- 
mon, or some prophet about that time. Dup. ib. Span- 
heim, hist. Job. c. 16. Chapp. — or, by Isaiah, Codurc— 
during the Babylonian captivity, Heath, Essay. — by £zra 
after the captivity, Warbnrt. B. 6. s. 2.— Whether a dra- 
matic poem or not? Whether a rati history, (Lowth.' 
Schult. Chappel.) or an allegorical poem P Michael. War- 
burt Heath, l^cope — an example of patience. Schult 
Grey. — whether one so much afflicted could be really pious, 
Lowth.— to shew God's supreme power over the whole 
creation, Ch^pel^-to oppose the Mantchean doctrine, 
Sherlock'— .or, the transmigration of souls,— to comfort the 
Israelites in Egypt, Michael.— 4r, to comfort them during the 
captivity, Heath.^.on ceasing of an equal providence after 
the captivi^, Warburt. 
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CHAP. V. 

O/ReconciUng Scripture to hself. 

1117. When Scripture is compared with itself, ooe 
passage has, sometimea, the appearance of contradict- 
ing another. 

1118. There are seeming contradictions, in quota- 
tions, — in historical passages, — between predictions 
and their accomplishment, and in points of doctrine. 



Seeming Contradictions in Qtiotations. 

1119. Some passages of Scripture are quoted in 
other passages ; particularly, passages of the Old Tes- 
tament are quoted in the New ; and, in these, there is 
often an appearance of difference, or inconsistence, be- 
tween the original and the quotation. 

1120. The appearance of inconsistence regards, ei- 
ther the words in which the quotation is made, — or 
tiie purpose to which it is applied. 

1121. 1. The former occurs, when the words in 
which the quotation is made, differ from those of the 
ori^nal, that is, the Hebrew text. 
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1122. Several quotations of the Old Testament, by 
the writers of the New, are made according to the 70 
version, and that, when it seems to differ from the 
sense of the Hebrew. 

1123. To vindicate such quotations, it must be 
shown, either that the 70 version does really express 
the true sense of the Hebrew, as it now stands, — or, 
that there is a corruption in the one or the other. 

1124. The 70 version, copied in the quotations of 
the New Testament, often expresses the true sense of 
the present Hebrew, deducible from the kindred Ian* 
guages, or, even from the style of Scripture, or the 
connexion of the passage ; though not the sense put 
upon it by modern translators and commentators: 
and the appearance ot contradiction is removed by a 
just interpretation of the Hebrew. 

Pul. civ. 4. " Who maketh t1>e winds his messengers, and the 
flaming fire his ininiaters." — but Heb. i. 7. irom 70. " his 
angels spirits— ministers a flame of fire." equally agreeaUe 
to the words, and more to the connexioD. 

Isa. isviii. 16. " He that believeth shall not make haste," 
Vulg. Kng. modern versions. But Rom. ix. 33. x. II. 
and 1 Pet. ii. 6. " be askamed."-~no corruplioD ,in the He- 
brew, Capel. Orot — a real sease of V>1 ia .^rab. 70. Arab. 
Chald. Syr. 

Jer. xxsi. 31, 32, 33, 34. with Hfb. viii. 8—12. " Which my 
covenant Uiey brake, although I was an Husband unto 
them." Eng. — " delighted myself in them," Chald^— "rufci 
oyer them," Vulg. — but Heb, viii. 9. Irom 70. "and Ire' 
garded them not." — no corruption, a real sense of Spa in 
Arab. Syr. Arab, connexion. 
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1125. In other instances^ the seeming contradiction 
arises from a corruption in the present Hebrew, which' 
may he proved with a greater or less degree of evi- 
dence, and the contradiction will be removed, by re- 
storing the true reading. 

Pa. zvi. 10. " Neither wilt thoa safier thy saints to see cor- 
ruption," Heb— tut, Acta ii. 27, 31. xiii. S3 — 37. from the 
70. " holy One.'''' right, roost M8S. Keri. titeph. all aacient 
Tersions. 
Kennic. Dibs, et in loc. 

Isa. xxis. 13. "And their fear toward me is taught bj the 
precept of men."— but Matth, iv. 8, 9- Maik Tii 6, 7. from 
70. "But in vain {infii corrupted into "nni) they dowor- 
fibip me, teaching (nnn'^s, not niD^D) doctrines, the com- 
mandments of men." 

Hos. xiii. 14. " O death, I will be thy plagues ; O grave, I wiU 
he thy destruction." Eng.— but, 1 Cor. st. 55. nearly from 
70. and literally, from Syr. "0 death, where is thy sting; 
O grave, where is thy victory P" Aq. Syr. Arab. n'K corrupt- 
ed into 'rttc Kennic Diss. I.p. 513. Or, perhaps, no quo- 
tation, but only an indirect allusion. 
Horsley's Hoaea, note (W) on ch. xiii. 

Psal. il. 6. " Mine ears hast thou bored" — but, Heb. s 5. 
" A body hast thou prepared for me," 70. connexion, struc- 
ture, nu IK corrupted into O'lIK. 
Jennie. Serm. not. 33. Diss Gen. 

Amo8.ix. 11, 12. with Acts xv. 16, 17. Med. Wal. Ham. 

Amos V. 26. with Acts vii. 43. 

Habak. ii. 4. with Heb. x. 38. 

1126. In some instances, it is doubtful which of 
these solutions is preferable ; and some quotations 
admit both solutions in different parts of them. 

Hab. i. 5, with Acts xiii. 41. Capel. Grot. Bez. Knatchb. 
Focock. Ham. 
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1127. It is for from being true^ though it h&s been 
geaeraiiy takea for granted, tbftt all tbe qiwtationa ia 
tbe New Teetament, are made according to the 70 
version ; most of them are not accurately copied frpm 
it ; many of them are not at all taken from it* but 
translated by the writer himself immediately from the 
Hebrew. 

Marsh's Michael, ch. 5. sect 3. 

1128. The writers of the New Testament seem to 
have been so careful to give the true sense of the Old 
Testament, that they forsake the 70 version, when- 
ever it gave not tliat sense, so far as they had occa- 
sion to quote it ; and these quotations often agree 
clearly with the present Hebrew. 

laa. XXV. 8. with 1 Cor. xv. 54. " Death is swallowed up in 
victory," or, •' for ever"— but 70. " Death, being victorious, 
hath swallowed up." 

nag. But some of the quotations in the New Tes- 
tament, not copied from the 70, seem to differ from 
the Hebrew, as well as from that version. 

1130. The appearance of contradiction sometimes 
arises from the Hebrew being generally misunderstood : 
the writers of tbe New Testament express the true 
sense, though not the sense generally put upon it 

Ps. Ixviii. 18. " Thou hast received gifts for men," Heb. 70.— 
butEph. iv. a "yave gifts unto men." ns') agnifies both. 
Chald. Grot, Dru^. 
Glass, 1. 3. t 3. c 2. 

Mic. V. S. with Matth ii. 6. 
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1131. The appearsAce •of coatraiUi^n sometimes 
arises from Jtlie apostles net iateadinga literal Iraiula- 
tioD; but only giving the general meaning of a pas- 
s^e. 

Isa. xlii. 1 — 4. qaoted Mattk. xu. IT-~&1. Grot 

1132. It may sometimes arise from a mistake hav- 
iog crept into the Hebrew text. 

1133. 2. There is often a difficulty with regard 
to the application of quotations ; when they are ap- 
plied to a purpose to which they seem to have no r«- 
lation^ according to their original des^n. 

1134. This difficulty arises from the writers of the 
New Testament making quotations from the Old;, with 
very different views ; and, it can be removed only by 
attending to their real view in a particular quotation. 

1135. When they quote a passage of the Old Tes- 
tament, merely in the way of allusion, it is enough 
that the words which they borrow, express emphati- 
cally their own meaning ; it is not necessary that tbey 
be precisely the same with those in. the passage allud- 
ed to, nor that they be there used, dther of the same 
subject, or of a similar subject. 

Deut. xis. 13, 13, 14. of the Uw.— Rom. x. 6, 7, 8. accommo- 
dated to the gospel, with proper variations and explications. 

Fs. UK. 4. of (be heaveidj bodies.— Bom. x. 18. accommodated 
to lb« pFL'&cliing; of the j^Ktstles. 

1136. Sometimes, they mean only to apply to one 
case, expressions which have been used in the Old 
Testament of a similar case, and thus to intimate, that 
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the two cases are^ ia some respects, correspondent ; and, 
when they do, it is not necessary that the original be- 
exactly copied. 

Jer.xxxi. 15. " Voicein IUmah,'*&c. of the»ptivity. Matth. 

ii. 17, 18. of the marder of the infafUs. 
Hoa. xi. 1. "OatofEgypt hare I called tnjson." Matth.iL 

15. to Christ's deliverance from Herod. 
Isa. lii. 5. " M; name is blasphemed." — Rom. ii. 24. applied to 

the Jews of that time. 

1137. When they quote a passage of the Old Tes- 
tament to prove a point of doctrine, they apply it, 
though not always in the precise words of the original, 
yet constantly according to its genuine sense, as it 
stands there. 

Deut. viii. S. " Not live bj bread alone." with Matth. iv. 4. 

Deut vi. 16. " Not tempt the Lord," with Matth. it. 7. 

Hob. ti. 6. ** Mercy and not sacrifice " applied to different 

purposes, Matth. ix. IS. and xii. 7. but to both properly. 
Deut xiiii. 35, and Prov. ixv 21, 22. with Rom. xii. 19,20. 
Eras. Vat Ham. Tajl. 

1138. When they quote passages of the Old Tes- 
tament, as predictions accomplished, these passages 
were really intended to fortell the very events to which 
they apply them, though various drcumstances prevent 
our readily perceiving that they were. 

11J9. Predictions which relate only to the limes of 
the Messiah, are yet not readily perceived to relate to 
them, by reason of the obscure, or figurative, or poeti- 
cal manner in which they are expressed. 

Zech. y.\. 12, 13. with Matth. xxvii. 9, 10. 

Mai. IT. 5. " Elijah — terrible daj." Matth. xi. 14. xvii. 12. 
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1140. Predictions which relate only to the tames of 
the Messiah, are mistaken as referring to other things, 
by reason of their being intermixed with, or occasioned 
by, such as do relate to these other things. 

laa. vii. 14. with M&tdi. i. 23. 
Isa. ix. I, 3. with Mattb. iv. 15, 16. 
Mede, Disc S5. 

1141. Predictions which relate only to the times of 
the Messiah, are sometimes obscured by their having 
been very generally misunderstood, and misapplied to 
other events. 

Deut sviii. 15. "A prophet like unto roe." with Acts iii. 23. 
vii. 37. 

1142. The application of predictions in the New 
Testament, is sometimes rendered obscure, by our not 
ascertaining the precise point, for proof of which they 
are quoted. 

Isa. liii. 4. with Matth. viii. 17. not as proof of miracles, but of 
his being the Saviour, of whose salvation these miracles were 
samples. 

Ps. viii. 2. with Matth; xxi. 16. 

1143. The application of predictions in the New 
Testament, sometimes appears exceptionable, because 
they refer to other events in their primary and literal 
sense, and to the Messiah only in a secondary sense. 

Fs. viii. 6, 7, 8. with Heb. ii. 6, &c. 1 Cor. xv. 27- 

1144. Difficulty sometimes arises, from its not be- 
ing clear what is the particular passage of the Old 
Testament, intended in a quotation or reference. 
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Heh i. 6. whence quoted ? 

Ifattlt. ii. S3. * called a Nazarene,"— from some boc^ h»t, 
iAtyi.—«r, from interpretera of the prophetst— or, refers t» 
Nazarites, (Eras. Zeger. Grot) and intimateft that he should 
be "the holy One."— or, to the prediction of 'ixi," a braDch,'* 
laa. xi. I. Bez. Maldon. Ham.— ^ir, to predictions of his be- 
ing despised. 
Macknight Campb. 

John xis. 36, 3r> 

Kemic. Diss. GeR. 

1145. Sometimes; there is difficulty id a quotatioo^ 
both with respect to the words, and with respect to 
the application of it ; and difficulties of each sort 
sotnetitnes arise from several of the causes together, 
which have been mentioned ; but they may be all 
removed by tke meaas already pointed out. 
Zech. xi. If, 13. with Matth. xrvn. 9, 10. 



Seeming Contradictions in IJKsiorieal Passages. 



1146. There are appearances of contradiction — in 
the circumstances erf events, as they are related id one 
passage of Scripture, — ^in different relations of the 
same events, by different sacred writers, — and in the 
relation of events in one passage^ and references to 
them in another. 
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1147. 1. Appearances of contradiction, in any one 
relation of an event, arise either from false readings.; 
or, from obscurity, or ambiguity in some of the ex- 
pressions ; or, from transpositions in the order of re- 
lating ; and, sometimes, from more than one of these 
causes. 

Gen. xxis. 1. — 8. A dialogue, yet none mentioned but Jacob 
and three flocks of sheep, which converse, and roll the stone, 
and water the sheep. — from changing D'yiin, " shepherds," 
into amjfn, in v. 2, and 8. " flocks " Sam. Arab TO. — 
from T. 3. expressing what customanlj happened, not what 
had then actually happened. Vulg. 
Ken. Diss. 1. p. 360. 
1 Sam. xvii. 12, &c. 

Ken. Diss. 2. p. 418, &c. 554, &c. 575. 

1148. 2. When the same events are related in 
different places, there is sometimes an appearance of 
contradiction with respect — either to the facts them- 
selves, and their circumstances, — or, to the order of 
them. 

1149. Seeming contradictions in the facts them- 
selves, and their circumstances, are of different kinds, 
and arise from different causes. 

1150. There are many differences in proper names, 
most of which arise from false readings, and must be 
reconciled by correcting these. 

Hadadezar, Sam. — Hadarezar, Chron. Abimelech, Chron.— 
' Ahlmelech, Sam. — Batbshebah the daughter of Eliam, Sam. 
— Bathshuah the daughter of Amiel, Chron.— Nebuchadnez- 
zar— Nebuchadrezzar, 
50 
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1151. The true name may be distinguished from 
the corrupted one, by the usage of Scripture in other 
places^ by that of the Samaritan Pentateuch; of die an- 
cient versions, and of Josephus. 

1152. There are many differences in numbers, and 
these also generally arise from a false reading. 

1153. Sometimes the corruption is occasioned by a 
similitude in the names of the numbers. 

1 Chron, li. II, 15, &•). compared widi i Sam. niU. 8. 13, 18. 
Ken. Disf. 1. 

1154. Sometimes, it is occasioned by a similitude 
between the numeral letters. 

Kumb. iii. SS, 38. 34, 39. Ken. Diss, 1. p. 99. 

1 Kings ix. 38. with 3 Chron. viii. lO; lb. p. 5S9. 
S Kinf^ <riii. S6, with 2 Chron. nil. 3. 

S S&m. viii. 4, with 1 Chron. xviii. 4. lb. p. 46£. 
S Sam. X. 18. with I Chron. xii. 18. lb. p. 463. 

2 Sam. xxiv. 13. with 1 Chron. xxi. 12. 

1 Kings ix. S8. with 2 Chron. viii. 18. lb. p. 529. 

1155. Sometimes the corruption seems to have been 
occasioned by a similitude in figures, by which num- 
bers were expressed. 

S Sua. Ti. 19. 50.070.— but 5,070, 8yr. Arab. 

Ken. Diss. 1. p. 532. Diss. S. p. 208.-~70 Ken. Rem. in 1. 
1 Kings iv. S6. 40,000. with 2 Chron. ix. 25. 4ftQ0. 

lb. Diss. 1. 

3 Chron. xiii. 3. 17.400,000. 800,000. 500,000.— Old Vnlgate, 
40,000. 80,000. 50,f'00. 

lb. and Diss. 2. p. 196. 

S Kings xxiy. 8. with 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. 
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lb. Diss. e.p. 216. 
a Chron. zvii. 13 — 19. 

lb. p. 218. 
S Sam. ixiii 8. with I Chron. xi. 11. 

ltd- l>i»B. l.p. 95. 

1156. But differences id numbers sometimes arise 
only from the writers using different methods of reckon- 
ing. 

Mark tv. S5. Jesus crucified at the tkird hour. Jewish com- 
putation John xix, 14. brought forth at the sixth hour. 
Ronan computatioD ; or, a dilTerent muiner of reckoning 
among the Jewa. 
Campbell- 

1157. Facts, or even a series of facts, in one histo- 
rian, seem to be the same with those related by an- 
other historian, yet to be totally repugnant to them in 
many of their circumstances ; but, are not repugnant, 
because they are really different facts. 

Matth. i. 1, ^c. Christ's genealogy by Joseph. Luke iii. 23, 
&c. His genealogy by Mary. 

1158. When v/hatwaa spoken is differently related 
* by different historians, it sometimes proceeds from 

their intending to give, toot the very words, but only 
the sense ; sometimes, from their recording different 
parts of what was said ; and^ sometimes, from both 
together. 
Words of the institution of the Supper. Title on the cross. 
AUtth. xix. 3, &c. with Mark x. 3, &c. 
Mack night. 

1159. When tiiere appears to be a contrariety in 
different relations of what was spoken, it may be often 
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removed by limiting and restraining the general or 
ambiguous expressions, or explaining the obscure 
ones, from which it arises. 

Matth, X. 10. " Neither shoes — nor a sUff," Mark vi. 8. " no- 
thing save a staflf— but shod with sandala." 
Calv. Munst. Lamy. Macknight. 

1160. A seeming contradiction between diiFerent 
relations of what was done, sometimes arises from the 
same causes, and is removed by the same means. 

Matth. iii. 13, 14. " Coroest thou to me" — but John i' 33. " I 

knew him not," i. e. had not known him. 
Mark t. 23. " My daughter ia at the point of death ;" but, 

Matth. ix. 16. "is dead," i. e. almost dead. 

1161. A seeming contradiction sometimes arises, 
from diiferent historians relating different circumstan- 
ces, or one of them, more or fewer than the other. 

Matth ii. with Luke ii. i— 39. 

Acts is. 7. with ch. xxii. 9. xsvi. 14. 

1162. There are seeming contradictions, likewise, 
in the order of facts, ad related by different historians. * 
They sometimes introduce events by anticipation, and 
and sometimes by vrnewrte. 

Gen. i. Z7. The creation of man briefly hinted. Ch. ii, T. af- 
ter several other things, the creation of Adam particularly; 
and T. 31. after some other things, that of Eve. 

Matth. Tsvi. 21. and Mark xiv, 13. Intimation who should be- 
tray him, while eating the passover — but, Luke xxii. 21. af- 
ter the institution of the supper ; this last the true order, for 
occasioned by the cap, and suitable to John, that Judas in- 
stantly went out.. 
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John's imprisonment. Luke, in the accoant of his preaching, 
hints it; the rest, by irtpmnt, give a particular account of it, 
at Herod'a Ijeing alarmed ; nose of them mention it in its 
own place. 

Acta ix. 4, 3, 7. with ch. ixii. 9. xivi. 14, 15. 

1163. The sacred historians often deviate from the 
exact order of time ; and are at liberty to do so, as 
they proposed not to write regular journals. In this 
case, the nature of the thing sometimes shews which 
historian ohserves the real order. 

Isa. sxxviii. SI, 33. Sign of recovery g;iven to Hezekiah^aign 
asked ;— real order in 3 Kings xs. 7, 8 ; a transposition in 
Isa. and, probably, from a transcriber's mistake. 

1164. If one historian affirms the order which he 
observes, and another does not, the real order is that 
which is followed by the former. 

Matth. iv. affirms the order of temptations, r*T(, xcii.it. Luke 
iv. a different order, but not affirmed, only tai. 

1165. When one of the historians can be shown to 
have had a particular reason for departing from the 
order of time, while the other had no such reason, the 
facts ought to be placed in that order which the latter 
has observed. 

A writer may be prevented from relating an event at the time 
it happened, by not having taken notice of the circumstan- 
ces which occasioned it.^The mention of one event gives 
occasion for mentioning others, its consequences, though long 
posterior ;~«r, for going backward to what contributed to it ; 
— or, for introducing others similar to it. 

1166. Difficulties regarding the facts themselves, 
and difficulties regarding the order of them, often mu- 
tually arise, in part, from each other. 
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1167. Facts, related by differeot hiatorians, in dif- 
ferent places of their narration, are apt to be regarded 
as different facts, but may be tbe same facta. 

Cleric, can. 7. Michael. $ 86. 

Malth. xivi. 6^13. and Mark xiv. S — 9. give the hiBtory of 
anointing ChriBt two days bef(H% th« pas»orer ;— but John 
lii. 3 — 8. six days before it — Bei^miag inconsistencies in the 
circumstaBcea, SB well as time— not different, Cler. Mackn* 
but the Bame, and consistent. Michael. Drus. Grot. — each 
had a natural occasion for placing it as he does ; John, for 
mentioning it when it happened, b; the resurrection of Laza- 
rus ; the others, not then, but by ifffif, on Judas's making 
his bai^in ; and, they give do note of time. John says not 
that it was in the house of Lazarus ;— Kttiier circumstances 
easily reconciled ; — the different circumstances to be put to- 
gether. 

1168. Facts, related by different sacred historians, 
may be different, though they be similar in many of 
their circumstances, and though there be nothing in 
the order of relating them which can certainly fix the 

diversity. 
€ler. can. 9, 10. Mackn. Obs. 4. 
Luke lii. S&— 50. Anoiotiug of Jesus — not the same with the 

former. Grot, but different ; — the similar circumstances easily 

accounted for ;— the discordant ones, not. 

1169. 3. There is, sometimes, an appearance of 
contradiction between professed relations of events in 
one passage, and incidental references to them in 
another. - 

1170. Sometimes, the reference appears repugnant 
to circumstances actually taken notice of in the narra- 
tion ; and, such repugnance may be of any of the kinds 
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already mentioaed^ and is to be removed by the same 
principles. 

Mark. ii. 25, 36. "In the daja of Abialiiar"— refers to 1 Sara. 
xii. 1, 2. where it is " Ahimeleeh ;*— not, a false reading in 
Mark — not, the son of the high-priest — not, about the timt 
of Abiathar— not, a mere denomination, because afterwards 
high-priest — but, Abiathar, the father of Ahimeleeh, who of- 
ficiated for him, and, therefore, naturally mentioned in Sam, 
and he, the father of another Abiathar. 

Matth, ixiii. 35. " Zacharias, the son of Barachias"— seems to 
contradict S Chron. xxiv. 31, "son of Jehoiada." Ullots. 
vol. ± Ser. 27. 

Acts vii. 16. with Oen. xsiiii. 19. 

1171. Soiaetimes, things are referred to as having 
happened, of which do notice at all is taken in the 
relations of the sacred historians ; but; this implies 
only that these historians do not relate every thing 
that happened. 
Hackn. Obs. 2. 

Gen. «xi. 7. 8. Changing Jacob's wages. Fs. cv. 18. Jo- 
seph fettered. Hos. lii. 4. liii. 10. Amos v. 2. Mic vi. 
5—8. Matth. xi. 21. John xi. 49, 50 Acts m. 35. a say- 
ing of Christ. 1 Cor. xv. 7. an appearance of Christ to 
James, 

1172 It is, both to obtain light by comparison of 
parallel places, and to remove seeming contradictions, 
that harmonies of the historical books of Scripture are 
intended ; and, what has been said under these two 
heads, points out the general principles on which such 
harmonies should be constructed. 

Macknight's haimony. White's Diatessarwi. Fellowes' Guide 
to Immortality. Marsh's Michael, vol. 3. ch. 2. 
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Seeming Contradictions between Predictions and their 
Accomplishment. 



1173. When, both a prediction, and the event 
foretold in it, are recorded in Scripture, there is, 
sometimes, an appearance of disagreement and incon- 
sistence between them. 

1174. This appearance generally arises from some 
difficulty in understanding the true meaning of the 
prediction ; it may be occasioned by any of those 
causes which produce the peculiar difficulties of the 
propheUcal writings ; and, it is to be removed by the 
same means which serve for clearing these difficulties. 

1175. It may proceed from any sort of obscurity or 
ambiguity in the expression, or from any sort of un- 
certainty in the structure of a sentence. 

Matt. xii. 40. Jeeus three nights and three days in tiie grave. 

1176. In particular, it often proceeds from the fig< 
urative style of prophecy. 

1177. It may be occasioned by the ordinary manner 
of the prophets, predicting what relates to the moral 
and religious state of the world, in metaphors borrow- 
ed from the parts of the natural world. 

Newton on Daniel. Hag. ii. b-~'i. 
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1178. It may be occasioned by the prophets ex- 
preasiog what relates to the Christian dispensation 
and worship, in terms borrowed from the Mosaic re- 
ligion. 

"Warb. Div Leg. Halifax, Serm. 1. 

Isa. ii. 2, 3. six. 19. Ivi. 7- Jer. iii. 17. Zech. viii. 22. Mai. 
i. 1 1. 

1179. It may be occasioned, by a prediction relat- 
ing only to one part of a complex character, or event, 
and, on that account, seeming to be inconsistent with 
other parts of it ; and the appearance will be temov- 
ed, by taking in such predictions as relate to these 
other parts, and considering them all in connexion. 

Predictions of the glory of the Messiah^to be compared with 
predictions of his precedent sufierings. 

1180. It sometimes arises from several of these 
catises, or from them all together. 

Gen. xlix. 10. '' 

. Isa. vii. &. Lowth. 



Seeming Contradictions in Points of Doctrine. 



1181. There is, sometimes,. an appearance of con- 
tradiction, between the doctrine delivered in one pas- 
sage, and the doctrine delivered in another passage. 
51 
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1182. Between a general aawrtioBia one text^ and 
a reetrictiaii of it, or exception from it, in aDOtbe? 
text, tbere is an appearance of contradiction, vbich i» 
sometimes removed, by explaining the former wiib tho 
proper limitations. 

Luke xvi. 18. Mark x. 11, IS. divorce atMolotel; forbidden — 
but, Matth. T. 32. xii. 9. allowed for adulter; only ; yet, 
t Cor. TiL 15. seemi to be allowed also for wilful desertion. 

1183. An appearance of contradiction in a point of 
doctrine, sometimes arises, from the same term being 
used in different senses, in different texts ; and is re- 
moved by restricting it properly in each.* 

Mat sviii. SI, SS. forgiveneas required absolutely — but Luke 
XTii, 3, 4, required only on condition of repentance — for- 
giveness used in different senses. Rom. iii. S3. " A man is 
justified by faith, without the deeds of tbe law"— but. Jam. 
iL 24. "By works a man is justified, and not by faitb only." 
Some of the words in diieveot senses ; either works; sflns 
think that Paul means 'ceremonial works,' James, 'moral,' 
Clar. Wall. — others, Paul, 'perfect obedience,' James, ' im- 
perfect,' Vatab. — orfaiA; Paul, 'true faith with its effects,' 
James, ' mere assent,' tirot Drus. J. Capel. Macknight, — or 
JKstijieation ; some, Paul, ' in the sight of God,* James, ' in 
that of men;' others, Paul, ' first justification,' Jauies, 'se- 
condj or final.' Zeger. Hoadley. Tayl. 

1184. When the same action or effect seems, in 
different passages of Scripture, to be ascribed to dif- 
ferent causes, it sometimes arises, from the name of 
that action or effect not being used in precisely tiie 
same signification, in these passages. 

Rom. iv. 35. "And was raised agtiin for our juatificatioo ;" 
bat, cb. y*. 9. "Being justi6cd.by bia bioat," »rde*tlu 
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Rom. viii. 34. "Christ itrvyxtui makes intercenion ftst vs;" 
•0 Heb. Tii. 35.— but, Rom. viii. £6, £7. " The Spirit <>r»y- 
X»"J>" viz- by his ioSuence on our hearts. 

1185. When the same action or effect is, in differ- 
ent texts, ascribed to different persons or causes, it is, 
sometimes, on account of their all contributiag to it in 
different ways. 

1186. When different, and seemingly inconsistent, 
descriptions are given of die same subjeiit, often they 
bWh represent it truly, but in different points of view. 

Christ sitting at God's right hand ;— but. Acta vii. 56. standing. 
Mat X. 34. compared with Luke ix. 56. and with the whole 
genius of the gospel. 

1187. The pretended contrariety betfreeu tiie Old 

Testumenf and the New. 

1188. The contrariety pretended by Morgan and 
Bolingbroke, between the gospel of Christ and that 
of Paul. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Seemirtg Contradictions to Reason and Morality. 

1189. There are^ in Scripture^ some passages which 
have the appearance of contradicting the principles vf 
reason and moretity, and which must be explained so 
as to be reconciled to these principles. 

1190. They are, either seeming contradictions to 
truth — or, seemingly contradictory to good morals — 
or, in appearance unreasonably severe^ or impracti- 
cable. 



Seeming Contradictions to 'IhUk, 

1191. There are, in Scripture, passages which 
seem to be contradictory to truth, to imply some absur- 
dity, or, at least, to be inconsistent with true opinions. 

1192. Some seeming absurdities, or contradictions 
to truth, arise only from false readings, and are re- 
moved by restoring the true reading. 
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1193. Some seeming contradictions to truth arise 
only from the use of figurative expressions^ accommo- 
dated to the weakness of human conceptioDS^ or, to the 
ordinary way of thinking of mankind. 

Bodily parts and passioDS ascribed to God. Representationi 
not according to the true system of nature. 

1194. The account of the creation, as implying that 
light was made on the first day, and the sun, moon, and 
stars, only on the fourth day, and that there are waters 
ahove and below, divided by a solid partition, cannot 
he pronounced absurd or impossible, though it may be 
difficult, from the nature and singularity of the subject, 
to give an explication of these, and other particulars, 
that shall be, in all respects, satiafiactory. 

Baroett, Archceol. I. S. c. 8. 9. Jennings' Astron. Append. 
Wbiston's Theory, Pref. Edwards' Exercitations, No. 1, 
Patrick OD Gen. i. 3—15. Nichols' Confer. toI. 1. p, go,&«. 
Univ. Hist. vol. t. 

1195. The appearances of absurdity in the account 
of the fall, of supposing a brute serpent to speak, Eve 
not to be alarmed at it, and the serpent to he sentenced 
to what he always did, and could not but do, to go 
upon his belly, arise, according to some, only from tak- 
ing, in a literal sense, figurative expressions used con- 
cerning the devil. 

Chandler's Senn. Gerard's Serm. vol. 1, Serm. 4. 

1196. There is no absurdity in supposing the de- 
luge universal, on account of the vast quantity of water 
necessary for overflowing the earth to such a depth 
as Moses asserts j for that quantity might, possibly. 
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be naturally brought upoa it) and certaioly could^ by a 
■irack. 

Burnett Wliiston. Keil. Saurin. Nichols. Edwards. Raj. 
Univ. Hiat. 

1197. We are too much ignorant of the real di- 
mensions of Noah's ark, and, likewise, of the number 
of the originally distinct kinds of animals, to be able to 
determine that it was impossible for it to contain the 
numbers said by Moses to have been received into it. 

Wella'B Gei%. of 0. T. t. 1. Sauna, Diss. v. 1. Univ. Hist. 
V. I. Calinet'B Diet. Wilkina's Real Char. p. 2. c 5. J 6, T. . 
Stillingf. Orig. Sacr. I. 3. c. 4. § 7. 

1198. It is said to be absurd to represent the run- 
bow as created after the deluge, and made the sign of a 
covenant then entered into, when it necessarily results 
from the nature of light and of rain ; but, either the 
constitution of the antediluvian world may have been 
fuch as to prevent its appearance, or, it might have 
been after the flood, only appropriated to a new pur- 
pose, though it had always appeared. 

Bamett Whist. Nichols. SauriQ.. 

1199. Objections raised against incidents related in 
Scripture, as, Balaam's ass speaking, some of Samp- 
son's exploits, &c. are not sufficient to render them in- 
credible ; such facts being professedly related as mira- . 
culous, and some of them too, being capable of inter- 
pretations, which cender them less marvellous than 
they are generally thought to be. 

Stackhouse. 
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1200. The Scripture seems to suppose the reality of 
magical operations, and witchcraft ; but they canaot 
be, on that account, proved absurd ; for^ though the 
greatest part of what has passed as such, has doubtless 
been the effect of a disordered imagination, or artificial 
contrivance, or mere fiction and imposition ; yet we 
cannot be certain that evil spirits have never been per- 
mitted such communication with mankind. 

1201. There is bo absurdity ia the accounts so fre- 
quent in the New Testament, of demoniacs, or persooa 
possessed by evil spirits, and tormented with diseases 
by their influence; whether^ with some, we explaia 
these passages as speaking only of certain natural dis- 
eases, in language accommodated to the notions th^ 
oommohly entertained of them ; or whether^ as is the 
general opinion, we consider them as real possessions. 

1202. The healing virtue of the pool at Bethesda, 
after its being moved by the angel, is miraculous, but 
not absurd or incredible. 

John T. 4. Macknigbt. Griesb. 

1203. When some of the doctrines of revelation are 
represented as contrary to reason, the contrariety al- 
leged generally affects^ BOt the expressions of any text 
of Scripture concerning them, but some of the expli- 
cations which men have given of these doctrines ; and, 
therefore, belongs more properly to the System, than 
to Scripture criticism. 
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Seeming CorUradidions to Morality. 

1204. Thodgh it must be acknowledged by every 
person of common candour^ that the Scripture contains, 
ID general, the purest morality, yet, there are some 
porticular passages, which have been represented as 
giving countenance to immorality. There are instan- 
ces of this in historical relations — in occasional com- 
mands — in standing precepts — in doctrines — and in 
prophecies. 

1305. 1. The characters of some of the saints men- 
tioned in Scripture, are, in some respects, faulty ; bu^ 
as their faults are, sotqetimes, expressly condemned — 
sometimes, merely related as facts ; as their charac- 
ters are often, notwithstanding these faults, excellent 
upon the whole ; as the not concealing them shows 
the integrity of the writers, and tends to answer 
many good purposes, they give no countenance to 
immorality. 

Koah's drnnkenneHS. Jacob's deceiving Isaac. Jephtha and 
Sampson bad characters, yet coinmended for Faith, Heb. si- 
39. DaTid. Chandler's Life of Oavid, and Answer to hig- 
torj of the man after God'a own heart Solomon. Jere- 
miah's complaint, ch. sx. 7. seems impious and undutifnl ; 
but this inconsistent with v. 11, 13. nnfl signifies not ieMiw. 
but allure, alluding to ch. i. 5, 10. xv. 16, not deceived, for 
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Wtfad, ch. I. 17~19- The ffoH ib dSed G^n. il. 39. 
ori oir margin, Prdv. xiv. 15. He. il. 14. — stronger,' pre- 
vail, not fo ced. pin fiirt'f'j, or encourage. Dent. i. 88. 
iii. aa. Isa. xii. 7, &c. Blayn.— Peter and Paul's contest, 
ttissetision between ^uul and fiarnabas. Paul's excuse. 
Acts iiiil. 5, 

1206. None of the actions recorded of Jesus Christ 
are, in the smallest degree, immoral^ or inconsistent 
with sinless perfection. 

His severe rebakes of the Jews, of Peter. His hurtful mira- 
cles. John ii. 4, 10. seeming disrespect to his mother — asser- 
tion that his hour was not comc'^-encou raging intemperance. 
Chandler, Ans. to Woolsfon. John vii. 8. not going up to 
fh^ feast. John viii. 3, &c. the wumun caught inadullery. 
The paMage, however, is doubtful. 
Michael. Mtrah's T^bbL Oriesb. 

1207. 2. God's command to Abraham to sacrifice 
Isaac, has been represented as a command to commit 
murder in its most horrid form, and, consequently, as- 
inconsistent with the holiness of God to give; but it 
may be vindicated^ whether we consider it as only a 
symbolical action, or whether, without this, we resolve 
it into God's sovereignty over the lives of his crea- 
tures. 

^iib. Dir. Leg, Tillots. vol. 2. Serra. 2. Answerers to 
Morgan. 

1208. The Israelites borrowing from the Egyptians 
Valuable things, which they never intended to restore, 
is represented as an act of injustice ; and the divine 
direction, by which they did it, as authorizing theft: 
but God has the property of all things, and may trans- 
fer it from one to another in what way he pleases ; if 

52 
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they had intended to restore them, Pharaoh's sudden 
order to them to leave Egypt, might have put it ont 
of their power ; but, in fart, the words signify, not 
that they borrowed, but that they asked or demanded 
them^ and that they were given them voluntarily. 
Tillots. vol. 3. Bumett'd B. L. Reniiic. Remark*. 

1209. The extirpation of the Canaanites, which the 
Jews executed by divine command, is represented as a 
shocking instance of cruelty ; but their wickedness 
was 30 great, as to deserve such exemplary puniahmeat 
from God, as might prove a warning to other nations ; 
he might as justly destroy them by the sword of the 
Israelites, as by famine, pestilence, or any other judg- 
ment; he gave full proof, by miracles, that he had 
commissioned the Israelites for this very purpose; 
and, their being thus commissioned, had the strongest 
tendency to impress them with an abhorrence of 
idolatry. 
Shuckford's Connei Findlay, Part 2. p.135. Leiand against 
Morgan. Lowman, Heb. Gov. p. 2^0, &c. 

yr. 1210. 3. The Mosaic law punishing idolatry with 
( death, has been represented as unjust, and giviag 
countenance to persecution for religious opinions : but 
^e Israelites were commanded to put to death only 
such Israelites as apostatized to idolatry, and still 
remained members of their own community ; and their 
government being a Theocracy, idolatry was in i^ 
strictly, the political crime of high treason, which, in 
every state, is justly punishable with death. 
Locke on Toleration. Warb. Div. Leg. 
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1211. It has been asserted by some, that the law of 
Moaes, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. conceroing devoted things 
to be put to death, authorized human sacrifices ; and, 
Jephtha's sacrificing his daughter, Judg. xi. 54, &c. 
SamuePs hewing Agag in pieces before the Lord, 

1 Sam. XV. 33. and David's delivering seven of Saul's 
posterity to the Gibeonites, to be put to death by them, 

2 Sam. xxi. 2, Stc. have been represented as instances 
of human sacrihces, conformably to that law : But, as 
there are express prohibitions of sacrificing their chil- 
dren. Dent. xii. 30, 31. Ps. cvi. 37, 38, Jer, vii. 31. 
Ezek. xvi. 20, 21.; so. there not only is no direction 
to sacrifice any other human creature, nor any rites 
appointed for such sacrifice ; but also, it would have 
rendered the priest unclean, by touching a dead body ; 
and the sacrifice of a man is expressly declared abom- 
inable, Isa. Ixvi. 3. As no devoted thing could be 
sacrificed at all, the law in question cannot possibly 
relate to sacrifice, and it is capable of a very difTerent 
meaning ; it is most probable, that Jephtha did not 
sacrifice his daughter, but devoted her to perpetual 
virginity ; and the other two instances alleged have 
no relation to sacrifice. 

Sjkes'a Coonez. c. 13 Chandler's Anaw. to Hist of the Mas 
after Gud's own heart Lowth on Isa. xlii 16. 

1212. 4. The Scripture seems, in some places, to 
ascribe to God such human passions, and such actions, 
as are vicious ; hut it is only by figurative expressions, 
which, when properly explained, imply nothing im- 
moral. 
Jealousy— fury— swcving in wrath— repenting— dec dving mes 
— hardening Pharaoh's heart— putting a lying spirit into 
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prophctar— pUQivbing Gl^^4re9 for t^ ^ni of (heir puenta. 

1213. There is no part of the doctrine of the New 
Testament that gives encouragemetit to any species of 
immorality; the appearance of it has arisen only froni 
misinterpreting particular texts, or misexplaiuing 
general doctrines. 

Maltil- !■ 34, &c. " Send a sword" — nnlj Toretells penecutifln 
b; enemies. 

Luke xvi. 1—13. Parable of unjust steward gives no encour- 
, agement to diehoneaty. 

Death of ChriaL Justification by faith. Divine assistances. 

1314. 5. \t is objected to the prophets, that they 
foretell things which ^id nijut come to pass ; hut with- 
out resaon ; toK the examples produce^ are eithec 
misunderstood, or, they aire c9[Qditi9nal promises w^ 
threatenings, no^ absolute predictions. 

Tindal. c. 13. 

9 ICiaga viii- lOi Kli^a'a anawer to Hazael. "h (or kS. 

1 Cbron. I5WV. 2S xxw. 23. Jonal». 

^Binisg asiertioiis that thfl tast day vtaa near, I Cqc. x. 11- 
Rom. liii. 11, 12. Heb. ix. £6. Jam. v. 7, 8. t John ii. 18. 
S Pet iii. 12, 13. Phil. iv. 5. I Thesa. iv. 15, &c. 

1215. It is asserted, that -the imprecations pro- 
i^qunc^d hy the prophets, particularly in tuaoy pi|ssa- 
^a qf th^ P^t^lms, show a spirit of n^alice iaqon^jsteiit' 
wi^ humauity, 4d4. highly vicious : it is ^n iqiprt^^^r 
vindication (^f thjese, either t^ allow that qtafic^ W44 
consistent with the spirit of the Old Testament, thp^gW' 
i^t Qf the New, or» tp s^-y that th«. prajth^t^ PW 
n^HIiced them against mci), dqc as. tteir qwd. enesi^es, 
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but sa die enemies of Gad : but, some of them appear 
b^rsh only by the slroag figurative style in which 
they are expressed) and, when taWen pat of this, ap- 
pear very allowable wishes ;' all of thera may be con- 
sidered, not as prayers, but simple predictions, the 
imperative being put for the future (which is a com- 
mon Hebrew idiom,) and shown to be so put, by the 
future being used in other parts of the prediction ;* 
and this idiom is more natural in prediction, than in 
other kinds of composition, because it is the immedi- 
ate result of combioiog idioms commoit in the pro- 
phetical style ; for, as the prophets are often com- 
manded to do a thing, when it is only meant that they 
should fo^tell it,* 90 they often do foreteU a thing, by 
commanding it to be done,* apd they ofteft express 
. their predictions in an address to God ;' the uaioK of 
which two idioms gives them the appearance of im- 
precations. 

»P9. I. 5,—* Ps. xxyiii. 4j 5 — » Jer. i- ;0. Isa. yi, IQ. ^^pfc, 
iKii. S.— * Isa. xWii. 1.-—* Isa. ii. 3, 

1316. It is said, that some of tho actions wbielt the 
prophets did by the direction of God, Qre iitdeccBt or 
immoral ; but some of them are by no means so when 
rightly conceived, and others were either merely sywn 
bolical, or only represented in vision^ or ev«R l^ef^lj: 
related by the prophet. 

Tindal. ib. 

laa. XI. 3. Going aalced. Jer. ^ii. 4, 6. Krii, 2^3. (zek. 

iv. paasim. Hos. i. 3, &(. Hpralej'a Ht)§ea, Pref 

1217. It is stud, that there are, in some places of 
Scripture, expressions and figures which are indecent, 
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or nearly obscene ; but, the simplicity of manners 
which then prevailed, made such expressions much 
less offensive than they appear to us. 
Songof SoloiDOii. Ezek. zvL xiiii. 



Passages unreasonably Severe. 

1218. There are passages in Scripture, which 
seem unreasonably severe, or to enjoin what is im- 
practicable. 

1219. There are instances of punishments inflicted, 
which seem too severe for the crimes committed ; but, 
they only seem such, when all the circumstances of the 
crimes, and the exigencies which required the punish- 
ments, are not duly considered. 

1220. There are doctrines and assertions which ap< 
pear hard, inconsistent with the goodness of God, or 
unsuitable to the weakness of man ; but, the appear- 
ance vanishes, when the passages which contain them 
are properly explained. 

Hatt. xix. 23, &c. " A rich man, enter into the kiDgdom of 

God" — who " trusts to riches," Marie x. 24. 
John Ti. 51—58. Eating Christ's flesh. 
Hatth. xii. 31. Mark iii. 28. Luke ui. 10. Blasphemj 

against the H0I7 Ghost v. 36. Idle words. 
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Heb. Ti. 4—6. Impossible to renew to repentance. 
John T. 16. The sin unto death. 

1221. Of the precepts of Scripture objected to as 
unreasonably severe, or impracticable, some appear 
such, only by their being expressed in figurative and 
metaphorical terms, the meaning of which, and not 
the sound, ought to be attended to. 
Matth. V. 30. " Cut off a riglit hand, pluok ont a right eye." 
Matth. xix. 12. Eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven. 

1233. Others appear hard, only on account of some 
idiom in which they are expressed, but which has an 
established meaning, according to which they are just 
and reasonable precepts. 

Expressed ^solntely, when only comparison meant. 

Mattb. vi. 19. " Lay not up treasures on earth." John. vi. ^> 
" Labour not for the meat which perisheth." 

Col. iii- £. " Set not your affections on things on earUi." 

1223. Others derive their seeming severity, only 
from the ambiguity of some of the expressions used in 
them. 

Matth. T. S8. " Look on a woman to lust after her — adultery." 
^married woman — desire to have carnal intercourse with 
her. 

1224. Others appear hard, only by their being ex- 
pressed in general terms, which the nature of the 
thing, and often the context, shows, require some re- 
strictions and limitations. 

Matth. V. S9. 40. " Resist not evil." Luke vi. SO. 
Jam. ii. 10. Seeker, vol. 7- Serm. 9. Sherlock, vol. i. Disc. 
18. p. 347. PorteuB, Serm. 15, 16. 
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1225. Othet« are dniy hard to corrupt appetite^ and 
paasionsj but really enjoin no more than good morals 
absolutely require^ in the circumstances to which the 
precepts refer. 

I)en^^ ese*! ttH. T«kug vp tbri cAni. Endtridg pertecn- 
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CHAP. VII. 



Seeming Contradictions to History, and Matters i^ 
Fact. 



1226. There are, in Scripture, some appearances 
of eontradiction to matters of fact belonging to his- 
tory, geography, and the like. Such appearances 
are found, either in the professed narrations of the 
sacred writers, — or, in their occasional allusions and 
references, or, in the prophecies. 



Se&ning Contradictions to Matters of Fact in the 
Narrations of the Sacred Writers. 



. 1227. The silence of profane histories concerning 
facts related in the sacred, cannot be consid- 
ered as contradicting them, because many of these 
facts are too ancient to come within the verge of pro- 
fane histories, or, of such a kind, that they could not 
naturally take notice of them. The silence, or omis- 
S3 
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uon» even of many historiana, ought not to overturn 
the tedtiraony of any one author who positively relates 
« matter of Tact 
Beausabre, p. 154. 

1228. Contradictions of facts related in Scripture, 
by historians who lived long after the date of them, 
ought to have no weight. 

Jastin'i accoant of the Israelites being driven out of Egjpt. 

1229. The Scripture account of the peopling of the 
earth, first, by one pair, Adam and Eve, and after- 
wards, J)y the one family of Noah, has been represent- 
ed as inconsistent with facts, which indicate different 
races of men, and with the disjoined situation of 
America from the old world : but, no certain proof of 
the inconsistence has ever been produced ; on the con- 
trary, many known facts render it perfectly credible. 

1230. The Egyptian and Chinese catalogues of 
kings and heroes, carried back further than the begin- 
ning of the world according to Moses, are to be regard- 
ed as altogether fabulous. 

1231. Moses's account of the rise of the Assyrian 
Empire so early after the flood, in the time of Nimrod, 
is thought inconsistent with the greatness ascribed to 
it by Herodotus and Ctesias : but their accounts may 
be exaggerated ; and, by the chronology of the Sa- 
maritan and 70, its distance from the flood is much 
increased. 

Newton *9 Ohron. c. S. Wh'iaton*s Re.m. on Newt. Shackftird's 
Connex. v. 2. Pref, Stilliagfleet, Orig. Sm. 1. 3. c. 4. § 9. 
Oumkerland. Orig. Gent Winder*! HUt. of Knowledge, 
T. 2. Whiston's Theery, p. 137, &c. Jackson's ChronoL 
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1232. Moaes's account of the division of the lam) of 
Egypt has been represented as contradictory to Dio- 
dorus Siculu3; but is realty coosbtent with his ac- 
count. 

Wartmrt. Div. L^. Vol. 3. p. 63. 

1233. Several circumstances relating to the consti- 
tuuon; the customs, and the state of Egypt mentioned 
by Moses, seem to contradict the accounts given in • 
other histories ; but are really consistent with them^ 
so far as these histories are authentic. 

1234. It is said, that the land of Canaan could not 
have nourished so many inhabitants as to supply the 
number of fighting men, a million and a half, mention- 
ed 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 1 Chron. xxi. 5. nor to have aup- 

- ported so many cattle as are said to have been sacri- 
ficed, particularly 120,000 aheep, and 22,000 oxen, at 
Solomon's dedication of the temple, 1 Kings viii. 63.; 
but, if there has no mistake crept into the numbers, it 
must be ascribed to the surprising fertility of the 
country. 

1335. It is said that the treasure mentioned as 
amassed by David, for the purpose of building a tem- 
ple^ 1 Chron. xxix. 4, 7. is incredible, being more 
than all the gold of all the princes now upon earth, 
put together : but, there may be a corruption in the 
numbers ; and, besides, we are not so well acquainted 
with the weights mentioned, as to be sure what was 
the real quantity ; nor do we know certainly, what 
was then the comparative value of the precious metals, 
nor what resources for obtaining them, now lost, there 
were at that time. 
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4<0 SEEHinO CONTRADICTIONS 

1236. Several seeming coDtradictions, of the sacred 
to profane historians^ arise only from their calling the 
same persons^ or places, by different oames. 

Prid. Coanex. fi. I. 

Tiglath Kleser ii Mid, I ChroD. r. 36. to have carried the ten 
tribes and ronltitades, from Damagcus. into Media ; and it 
is pretended, that he wu Ninus juninr ; and, that Dot he^ 
but AHnces, bad Media (Usher. AddbI. a. S257.): bat. it 
appears from Diodorns Siculus (lib. Z.) that Arbaceehad 
both these couotries; and, conHequeotlj^, he is the same with 
Tlglath Pileaer. 

Herod. I. S. gives an account of Kecho'a taking the city of 
Cadytes, after his victory at Magdolum. From 2 Chron. 
xsivi. 3. it appears that he had taken Jerusalem, after his 
victory at Megiddo. — this the same; Jerusalem called Al- 
kuds, i. e. the holy city, by the neighbouring nations, and SO 
called by them to this day. 

1237. Some seeming contradictions^ between the sa- 
cred and profane historians, arise from the latter trans- 
ferring to others what belonged to the Israelites, and 
disguising the real facts with false circumstances. 

Isa. xzsvii. 3 Kings xix. 2 Chron. sixii. The deatraction of 
Sennacherib's army before Jerusalem—probably bj the Siroc 
wind..— but, Herod. I. 2- destruction of the same army before 
Felusium, in the time of Sethon, by rats making their arms 
useless ;^'rom Egyptian priests, who hated the Jews, in 
honour of their own nation. 
Pritt. Con. B. I. 

1238. Some seeming contradictions of the sacred 
history to profane, arise from the latter being confused 
and inaccurate in points of chronology. 

1239. Some seeming contradictions between sacred 
and profane historians are reconciled by the more ac- 
curate narrations of other profane historians. 
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Daniel meotions four kiogs of Babjlon and Persia,— Nebuchad- 
nezzar,— Belshazzw,— Darius, the Mede, — and Cjtuh. The 
first is acknowledged ; the second ia mentioned, though by 
other names, — LabjDetns, bj Herod.^Naboimedochus, by 
Megisth^— Nabonedus, hj Beros— the third is not mentioned 
at all, nor room left for him in Beros. and Canon of Ptolomy ; 
but he is the Cyaxarea of Xenophon; (Halifax, Serm. 2. 
Prid. Con. B. €.)^mitted by the others, because he was only 
the nominal king. Cyrus having the real power. 

1240. Moat of the seeming contradictions between 
the stusred historians and Josephus arise from his hav- 
ing disguised, and departed from the truth, in order 
to accommodate his work to the taste, or to avoid the 
censure of the Greeks and Romans, to whom he was 
desirous of recommending it. 

1241. Some seeming contradictions between sacred 
and profane history, are owing only to their reckoning 
their time from different »ras. 

Cyrus's reign SO years, viz. from his coming to assist Cyatares. 
Cic de Div. 1. 1. — 9 years, viz. from his taking Babylon. 
Ptolom. can.— r years, from his becoming sole monarch. 
Xeno|^ Cyropged. This last b followed by Ezra i. 1. "the 
first year of Cyras." 

Shuckford's Conn. Prid. Conn. Stackhoose's Hist, of the 
Bible. Warb. Div. Leg. 
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SEEMING CONTRADICTlONt 



Seeming Contradictions to Matters of Fact, in occasional 

References. 



1342. The Scripture often occasioDally refers, or 
inddeotally alludes^ to matters of fact, in a way that 
seems contradictory to the accoiiats of these matters of 
fact given by profane historians. 

1243. These appearances ot contradiction are of the 
same kinds, arise from the same causes, and are re- 
moved by the same means, with the appearances of 
contradiction in professed narrations. 

Jer. li. 25. Babjloa is addreased, " O destro^og mountain,^* 
—but, lay in a plain.— re co ceiled from Berosus. 
Newton on Prophecy, v. 1. p. 279. 
lea. iii. 16. to the end. Lowth. Ch-xlix. 16,23. 1.1.6. li.23. 
iii. 2. liii. 8. Ivii. 6—9. Ixv. 3, 4. Matth. xxi. 12. 
See Lowth on Isa. ini. 6. 

1244. There are, in the New Testament, several re- 
ferences and allusions to facts, customs, and manners, 
which seems, at first sight, contrary to the accounts of 
these in profane histories ; but, are so far from being 
really inconsistent with them, that, for the most part 
they show very great exactness. 

Lardner's Cradib. P. 1. V. 2. 
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TO HATTERS OP FACT. 



Seemirtg Contradictions to Matters of Fact, in 
Prophecies. 



1245. The events foretold in the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture, are often such as fall within the province of pro- 
fane history ; and, the relations of them given in it, 
are sometimes such, as seem not to verifj' the predic- 
tions. 

1246. When the histories of any period, to which 
a prediction relates, are lost or imperfect, this renders 
it impossible for us to perceive clearly and fully the 
completion of the prediction. 

Want of regolar histories of the Eastern nations. 

Isa. iliii. 3. Lowth. " I gave Egjpt for thy ransom, Ethioina 
(or CushJ and Scbafor thee." Commonly applied to Sen- 
nacherib's invasion, who, when he was just ready to fall 
upon Jerusalem, was providentially diverted from that de- 
sign, and led to turn his arms against Ihe Egyptians, and 
their allies, the Cushian Arabians, who were perhaps joined 
by their neighbours the Sabians. Some objecdona. See ch. 
x![. xxxvii. 9. Vitringa explains it of Shalmanezer's being 
diverted from his designs against the kingdom of Judah, 
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after he bid dcBtroyed th>t of SunmrU, b; turning the war 
agunst the Egjptiani, CnshUns, and SalHaai. But, no clear 
prottf of this fraiD history, which, however is Tery defident. 
Others refer it to no particular events, hot think it means, in 
general, that God often saved his people at the expense of 
other nations, whom be gave op to destraction, as it were, in 
their stead. 

1247. Sometimes, there is an appearance of incOD- 
sistence, between some parts of a prediction, and some 
particulars of the event, as related by profane histori- 
ans ; but, it proceeds from some confusion, or mistake^ 
in the relaUons of these historians. 
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COKPLICATED DIFFICULTIES. 



CHAP. VIII. 



Complicated Difficulties. 

1348. Besides the several simple kinds of difficult 
lies which have been already considered, there are^ 
in Scripture, complicated difficulUes ; that is, passages 
in which several of these simple kinds occur together. 

1249. There are passages, io which there are differ- 
ent difficulties, in the reading, — or, in the sense, — 
or in both, and which must be removed on different 
principles, — and difficulties admitting different pro- 
bable solutions, but none of which can be adopted with 
perfect certainty. 



Difficulties arising Jrom different various Readily 

1350. There are texts in which there are different 

various readings, which arise from different causes, and 

must be determined on different principles. 

Gen. xlix. 6. " In their self-will the; digged down a wall." 

Iter, "a walIi"^Qo such circnmstance in the history, ch. 

xxxiv. 25, &c.— would hare been the least part of their 

54 
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crime- Some read iw " u os," — ** hoaf^ed the oxen," 
marg. bat this not tine, ch. xxxit. 28, S9. the; carried them 
away, — probaUj "W " prioce,'* this said ch. xxxW. S6. 
" Hamor also, and Sichem (the prince and bi§ wm) they 
riew." DJyT, " Belf-will,"— 4nit erery where signifies " be- 
nevolence, favour.*' — probably should be map, " wrath," 
aa in the next verse, structure- " In their anger they slew 
a man, and in their wrath they slew a prince. Cursed be 
their an|^r, for it was fierce ; and their wrath, for it was 
cruel." Syr. 

Ken. Diss. l.p. 56, &c. 

1 Chrui. li 8. 
lb p.48,&c 

Acts xiii. S3. "Of this man's seed, hath Ood, accordiiig to 
his promise (ryuf) raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus." 
Instead of vytif, is found *y«vf in 14 MS9. some of tbem «f 
great au^ortty. Arab. Ethitqt. Vulg. Chrysost. Atbanas. 
Theophyl. 3 editions, the best supported reading ; the other, 
taken by mistake trom t. 22. Instead of rttnfu i*r.iii, is 
rvrvfOu in 15 MSS. Arab. Ethiop. Chrysost. — this, thoo^ 
so well supported, disturbs the sense, and construes net wHR 
what follows. 

ler. xlvi, 15. Cen> Diss. Qen. 

Isa.v. 18. Lowth. 

Isa.vii. 18, 19, !iO,&G. lid. 

Isa. xvi, 8, 9. lid. 

Isa. xxxii. 13. lid.; 

laa. xlii. 16. lid. 
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DnmCULTIBS IM 8BN8B. 



Complicated Difficulties in tAe Sense. 



1251. In some passages, there are difficulties in the 
sense, of different kiodSf aod which must be removed 
by different means. 

1 Cor. xi. 9 — 15. " Mss prnjing or prophesying with bis head 
covered, diahonoureth his head," allosion to the customs and 
sentiiDents of the Greks, to whom he wrote ; for the Jewi^ 
custom contrary. " Hia head," i. e. himself, does what must 
appear indecent to his hearers. But, " evei'y woman— with 
her head uncovered, dishonoureth her head." Here, various 
difficulties. 1. He supposes women to speak in public, yet 
forbids this, ch. xiv. 34, 35. Some understand this prohibi- 
tion with the exception of a special commission, by having 
the gift of prophecy ; but it is absolute, and given in relation 
to this very case of the gift of prophecy .^-Others, that by 
praying or prophesying hero, he means, being present at them ; 
this is a sense without aathority. Others, that the prohibi- 
tion respects the church where men and women meet to- 
gether ; the supposition, separate assemblies of women only ; 
the church not mentioned in this paragraph. This agreeable 
to the Greek manners ; this the most probable sense.— 
2. How is the man the glory of God, and the woman tiie 
glory of the man ? v. 7. Some, " glories in ;" others, " is an 
effulgence from ;" this, one signification of 1U3 which the 
70 render J«j«. Others, "glorifies," was made to glorify. 
Others, "is the likeness or similitude;" this the sense of 
nnon which is twice rendered It^n by the 70. 3. What is 
meant by the woman having ffavncr power on her head f 
V. 10. Borne, figuratively, for a veil; but no evidence for 
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this sense of the word— connects not with the principle, v. 9. 
from wbich it is an inference. Others, literally ; and " her 
head,*' figuratively, for the man—" to hold or acknowUdge 
power in the man," viz. in her general behaviour. This 
equivalent to 1 Hm. it. II, 13, I3-— 4. ^i« T*irc ■yyiA*u(, 
"because of the angels." (1) Some, evil angels, who would 
be gratified by their indecency ; but this not probable. (2) 
Others, good angels, " after the example of the angels," Isa. 
vi. 2.; but this not the meaning of fm. Others, "because 
tliey observe your conduct.'* Others, " to show subjection 
to the angels. '♦ Others, " out of reverence to angels," as 
fellow -wonihippers, according to an opinion of the Jews. 
(S) Others, " the teachers of the church." Others, " mes- 
sengere, sent by the men into the separate assemblies of the 
women"— or, " spies sent by the Pagans ;'* hard to fin on one 
/ meaning.— 5. " Nature," v. 14. general and extensive custom. 

SCor. iii. 13— iv. 6. An allegorical discourse, for which the 
apostle takes occasion, from the preceding mention of Moses 
tiirowing a veil over his face, when it shone — v. 13. "that 
the children pf Israel could not Jook," See. referring it to 
Hoses ; — this suits not the apostle's design, to vindicate his 
plainness of speech, nor almost makes sense ; refers to the 
ministers of the gospel, "not any veil of ours that prevents 
them from perceiving the design of the law, but (v. 14.) the 
blindness of their own minds, as if they were veiled when 
they read the Old Testament, though Christ answers iti 
description so exactly, as might convince them ; but (v. 16.) 
when they lay aside prejudice, they will see it clearly." 
v. 17. " The Lord is that Spirit," alluding to v. 6. " a min- 
ister, not of the letter, but of the spirit," the spirit and in- 
tention of the Old Testament, v. 18. connected with the 
beginning of v. IS. " Moses put a veil— but we all with opea 
face," &c. J " we," the ministers of the New Testament, 
"with open face," not veiled, «««jrT^($a^r»M ■' reflecting as 
mirrors the glory of the Lord," the shining light of the gos- 
j/el, "are changed into the same image, from glory to glory,'* 
with s continued and increasing brightness, not like the 
transient lustre of Moses's face, v. ~ "as from the Xion^ 
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the Spirit," xM^rif »rt »vfitu, wjivium^, illuminated with 
bri^ter raja of light thao Moses, and, therefore, mig^t apeak 
with greater freedom, as he infers, ch. iv. 1. "Therefore— 
we faint not," *w imuuttviut, restrain not speech ; " but t. S> 
having renounced," &c. preach candidly. He goes on, t, 3. 
allnding to veil and open face. 



DifficuHies hotk in Reading and in Sense. 



1252, In some passages, there are difficulties both 
Qoncerning the true readings and the sense. 
laa. liii- David's lamentation. Ken Diss. 1. p. 1 18. 
TAic. y. 1—3. A remarkable prediction, quoted by the college 
of prtesta. Matt. ii. 6. both the beginning and end of it wrong 
marked in the Hebrew. V. 1. belongs to the preceding pre- 
diction ; this b^^s only v. S. The end of it is cut off, and 
joined with t. 5. very improperly, " thi^ man shall be our 
peace in our war with the Assyriana."— V. 3. literally, 
*< And thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, art little to be among the 
thousands of Judah;' but in Matth. "art not the least." 
This aSecta not the accomplishment of the prophecy— no in- 
consistency ; though little, not the least, Kome suppose the 
negative omitted in Micah, but without evidence. Others 
that ypi signifies great as well as littk, and means so in 
Micah. Others read the text in Micah internet) vely, " Art 
thou little? No." This simplest. Arab. Pers^'sSt 
" thousands," put for 'AiSk " princes." " Whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from the days of the age." 
V. 3. " Therefore," &G. expresses not the sense of the 
Hebrew. " Truly he will continue to give them, until the 
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time that she who a K-bearipg hitb boni ;" allasioB to laa. 
Tii< 14. "Then, his escelleot brethren, bis cboaen conpu- 
ioDH, shall dwell with the children of IsraaL" V. 4. " And 
he shall staxid and f«ed iu the strength of the Lwd, in the 
m^eety of the name of Jehovah his God ; and thej' (his 
brethren) shall abide," be established ; " for now shall he be 
great unto the ends of the earth." And (t. 5.) " this man 
shall be the peace,'' reconcile as to God. 

lsa.iti.6,7. Lowth in 1. vi. 10. Id.Tiii.lS — 18. Id. xri. 1. 
Id. xn. 7. Id. xlnii. 16. Id. Jer. xti. 7. Ken. Diss. Gen. 
5177. 

John xTi. 8—11. P. 8. C. 2. S. S. Acts ii. 30, ^c. ib. Rom. 
1 32. Mill in loc 

GaLiT. SS— 31. It is an allegoiy, bat is produced as anar- 
gnment. Collins. Bat irm tmr •A>iiy*;iHjiuM should be 
rendered, "which things are allegorized," v\z.bj Isa. ch, 
Ut. 1. Sarah, a remirfable instance of a woman long barren, 
having a nnmerous pceterity ; by the other wtfman, is meant 
Hagar. And these two are put bj the prophet to represent 
the two covenants. "For this Agar is Mount binai in 
Arabia." Great variety in the reading of this clause; ac- 
cording to some, it is an interpolation ; at anj rate, a paren- 
thesis. Agar, a bond-woman, represents the earthly Jeru- 
salem, the present Jews, who are slaves to the ceremonial 
law. Sarah, a free-woman, represents Christians, Jerusalem 
from dwve, a spiritual dispensation. This, the apostle says, 
is the true meaning of Isaiah's allegory, which also appears 
from the prophet himself. He does not, therefore, give the 
Galatians an all^ry instead of an argument, but a real and 
strong argument, the express authority of Isuah, than which, 
none could be to them more decisive. 

PuL cix. Part of this psalm is ^lied to Judas, Acts i. 30. 
only by accommodation, according to the most general opin- 
ion; tnit the whole seems to be a prediction of the malice 
and the punishment' of the Mesnah's enemies. Great part 
of it consists of imprec^ons, which some account for, t^ sup- 
posing that David only repeat* the curses of his enemies. 
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This hypothecs, however, is inapplicable, and incoDsiBtent 
with T. 8. to Judas, lliey are not itnprecationBi but predic- 
tions, expressed in the imperative, instead of the future, as 
is often done in Hebrew, particnlarly in the pniphetical writ- 
ings. This obserration removes all difficulty, and makes 
the psalm appear a very explicit prediction, of the malice of 
the Jews against Christ, of his death, of hii victory over his 
enemies ; and particularly, a very minute and circumstan- 
tial 'descriptioa of the fate^f Judas, and of the desolation 
and dispersion of the Jews. 



DifficuMes which adnat different Solutions. 

1253. In some passage^ there are difficulties which 
admit different solutions, none of which caa be deter* 
mined to be certainly the one true solution, all hav- 
ing some degree of plausibility. This is unavoidable, 
from the very nature of crideism, which, not being a 
demonstrable science, few of its conclusions can be at- 
tended with absolute certainty, but most of them have 
only greater or less probability. Whenever the pro- 
babilities on the opposite sides are nearly equal, the in- 
stance falls under the present head. Accordingly, 
some of the examples under almost every pnnciple al- 
ready considered, belong to this class, which renders 
it unnecessary to multiply separate examples. Instead 
of this, we may remark that, for the reason just now 
mentioned, we should avoid adopting even such solu- 
tions as appear best supported, too dogmatically, as if 
they were infallible. 
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CONCIiCSION. 



The subject; which I hare now brought to a conclu- 
sion^ naturally leads me to recommend to you the study 
of the Scriptures, as your principal employment They 
are the only pure sources of theological knowledge. 
Could we understand them perfectly, our knowledge 
would be complete, and free from error. If we study 
them with care, we cannot fail to acquire all necessary 
knowledge, and to escape every dangerous error. The- 
ology, derived immediately from them, will be simple, 
and wholly practical. If you would understand them^ 
read them in the original languages, and be at pains 
to qualify yourselves for doing so. Take the assistance 
of versions, but rest not in them-; compare them with 
one another, and with the original. Take the assist- 
ance of commentators, but follow them not implicitly. 
When they are so very numerous, it is astonishing that 
so tittle can be learned ft^ira them ; one copies merely 
from another. You may be satisfied with a few of 
the best ; it would be waste of time to attempt consult- 
ing them all. The best of them often dwell on what 
has little difficulty, or is of little moment ; and, pointi 
on which you would wish most to be satisfied, yon 
will often find passed over by them all. The best 
55 
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have their prejodices and noatrums ; and, for support- 
ing them, distort and wrest many passages. Often you 
will find light froni critical essays on particular texts, 
when general and voluminous commentators afford you 
none. Let not your explications be dictated by your 
accidental present notions ; but founded on, and tned 
by, well-established general principles of sound criti- 
cism. It is for assisting you in discovering these, that 
the view which I have given, both of the Sources and 
of the Objects of Scripture Criticism is inteuded. Above 
all, fix a proper and upright aim in studying the Scrip- 
tures. Your sole aim should be, to discover the res[ 
sense of epery passage, and to express it fairly and 
distinctly. The real sense of a passage is, QOt dpj 
sfense which the words will bear, nor any s^nae which 
is true in itself ; but only that which was iutended by 
the writer in that particular passage. You should 
endeavour to exhaust the full sense of 4 passage, but 
without unduly stretching it, or finding more in it than 
was intended. Avoid an ostentation of leaning, in 
explaining Scripture. Nevor affect certainty and 
decisiveness, where the sense is doubtful. Take care 
not to overlook the obvious meaning of testis, in 
searching for ingenious, farfetched, or mystical mean- 
ings. Read the Scripture, not with a view to support 
your own preconceived opinions from it, or to stretch, 
or explain it away, so as to agree with them ; but lay 
aside all prejudices, that, by reading it, you may 
perceive how far your opinions need to be Rorrectec(. 
Be not prepossessed in favour of any sense, merely 
because it is the most received, the most approved, W 
the most popular. 3e not biassed by your pqrtictflivi' 
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tura and temper, to adopt the sense which is most 
agreeable to them. Especially reject all such loose 
interpretations as would favour vice. If you cannot 
clear up the more difficult parts of Scripture^ make 
yourselves well acquainted with the plain parts of it ; 
imbibe their purifying spirit^ and he careful to act 
agreeably to them. 



Page S5, line 20, for itrn read Kin. 

S2I, •' 23, " »{i»nCi«im read 5fi«^ffii» 
341, " 3, after hour, for (,) read (.) 
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